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INERALOGY.—KING'S COLLEGE, 
London.—Professor TENNANT, F.G. 
COURSE Y of TWENTY LECTURES on MINER RALOGY, with 
a view to facilitate the study of aniast ang of the he applica- 
tion of Mineral Substances in the ART! e Lectu 
illustrated by an extensive Collection of » 1, and will begin 
= pet... ) sy SDAY, Sy 8th, at os ‘clock fFuaey - 
continued on each sueceedin an » 

same hour. Fee, 2l, 28, aw w.Jd SELF, D.D., Principal. 


DEPARTMENT of SCIENCE and ART.— 
ree a tet rey Dy Public Gehools, ae 





and Schoolmistresses of Paris! 


Pert. Teachers and the Public generally, at the Schools of Art 
blished in the following places,— 











The NORMAL FRATEIEG | someot for MASreas will be 
hereafter re Public Classes for Male 
and Female Pupils ot ae radiee are also condu cted. 

Localities wishing to establish Schools or Public Schools to 
pepsve instruction, may ascertain the terms on which aid is given 
by the Department of Science and Art, by letters addressed to the 
Secretary at the Offices of the Department, Cromwell-road, Ken- 
sington Gore South, London W. 

NORMAN MACLEOD, Registrar. 


EW GOVERNMENT OFFICES. — The 


paraiosionses of Her Majesty’s Works and Public Build- 
ings GIVEN E that they are prepared to receive GNS 
from prt. heey y ail Countries, for a scheme for the concentra- 
tion of the principal Government Offices, on a site lying between 
Whitehall and the new Palace at Westminster ; and Designs 
for two Buildings, which Her Majesty’s Government have deter- 
mined to erect forthwith, as parts of such general scheme,—one for 
the Department of the Secretary of Sate ‘or 2 a — the 
other for the Secretary of State for 

Plans of the ground, together with a. statement of 











OWE NS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER 
(in connexion with the University of London). 
SESSLON 1856-7. 

THE COLLEGE WILL OPEN for the Session on MONDAY, 
the 13th day of October next, and the Examination previous to the 
admission of proposing Students will commence on that day, and 
be continued on fo! Soeias days at ten o'clock a.M., at the College. 
The Session will terminate in July, 1857. 

For a statement of the Courses of "Instruction which will be given 
in the several Departments, see Advertisement published in the 

Atheneum of the oth ultimo. 

The following &c holarships and Prizes have, pon. founded for 
compotion by Students of the Owens College, 

The Victoria Scholarship, for competition in “Classical learning, 
annual value 20,, tenable for two years, 
m Scholarship, for competition in the critical 
e Greek Text of the New Testament, annual value 
201 , tenable for one 

The Dalton Scholarships, viz., Two Scholarships in Chemistry, 
annual value, 50/. each, tenable for two years. Two a 
= ——— annual value 252. each, tenable for not more 


Tie T Daiton Prizes in Chemistry for ee cusning Session, viz.,a 
Prize of 251. for the best, and a Prize of 151. for the second-best, set 
of Chemical Preparations from hh a acid, or alcohol ; ‘and 

a Prize for the most_correct! 
qualitative analyses ; and a Prize of 102, for the second-best d 

The Dalton Prize in Natural History, value 15. given poten 

Further peeenas relating to the Courses and Terms of 
Instructio: a = > oanaisiene upon which the Scholarships and 


Prizes a mes © for, will be found in a Prospectus which 
may be ad from 3 we Nicwoison, at the College, Quay-street, 
Manch a 


es 
JOHN P. ASTON, Solicitor and Secretary to the Trustees. 
St. James’s Chambers, South King-street, Manchester. 


Petrary, teh Me for the UN IVERSITIES, 

7 — Member of King’s College, London, and 
formerly of Oxford, resident in Bayswater, will receive 
into his Family TWOP PUPILS. His experience in Tuition runs 
over a space of ten years. Most satisfactory results have hitherto 
attended his efforts. References high.—Address UxonieENsis, Post 
Office, Notting Hill. 


ENSINGTON HALL COLLEGIATE 
INSTITUTION for LADIES, North End, jr 
Lady Superintendent—Mrs. JOHNSO 


Directo: 50 x. 

The object of this Institution is to provide Resident Pupils with 
a complete -—- systematic coursc of Education and Instruction, 
upon a plan t of a School and a Col- 
lege: with i, than usual attention to individual 
and to the ss well as elegant requirements of a‘ 

e ture arrangements include full and comprehensive 
Courses of Bagi Literature, Mental Philosophy, Natural His- 
tory, Natural Philosophy, and the Application of Science to Do- 
mestic Economy and the 














culiariti 
r-life. Gia 


reservation of Health. 





and Ca articular, wa AG hep oa ag nent oe on — 
cation etter, addressed to me ai 8 ¢ 
ones RED AUSTIN, Secretary. 
Office of Jon Berk. 1958 Whitehall, 


RUNDEL SOCIETY.—CRYSTAL 
PALACE.—Now Babine. in the Aisle of the Central 
‘Transept, adjoining the Italia: 
Mr, 4 Were pee TRACINGS from the original Fres- 
oon ls, an entire si et of the FAC. SIMILES of ANCIENT IVORY 
Cyclone published by the Society. 











DUCATION.—BAYSWATER.—In a finish- 
ing Establishment, near Hottin “hill, i -y are VACAN- 
CIES for Two or Three YOUN ADIES The 


FPINBURGH SCHOOL OF MEDICINE, 
SURGEONS’ HALL, 1856-7. 

The WINTER SESSION will commence on TUESDAY, NOV. 

th, at 2 o'clock. when the 1 “Jntroductory Address will be delivered 


For Pros tus of Jos F. & 
Medical School, aA ees, &c. apply to the Secretary, 


UEEN’S COLLEGE.—Miss THOMAS, 
9, Devonshire-street, Beste ge London, RECEIVES 
PUPILS attending Means '8 Co) age Harley-street, enten, 

as well as Young Ladies desiring to € private rom 

London Profensors, She can give Seta to Ladies interested 

> hens College, and to others whose testimony must prove satis- 

actory. 


AVIGATION SCHOOL, under the Direc- 
of the Board of T rade — Separate CLASSES a4 
MASTERS and eT in the Merchant Service, at 6s. p 
Week, and for SEA N, at 6d. per Week, meet daily at the 
Sailors’ Home, Well- —\ Loudon Docks. Apprentices admitted 
free. Application to be made at the Sailors’ Home. 


HE INSTITUTE FOR GOVERNESSES, 
under distinguished Patronage, 9, NEW BOND- STREET, 
opposite, the Clarendon, conducted by MRS, HOPKINS, to whom 
e Nobility, Gentry, and Schools requiting « se “Englih and 
Foreign _Governesses, C: an o 
apply. Her thorough knowledge of the priaeoal "Continental 
Tanginges sees ge abroad) enables her especially to form a cor- 
f the of instructors. 























E GOVERN EASES INSTITUTION, 34, 
Soho-square. =e F WAGHORN, who has resided many 
years abroad, respectfu! py the attention of the Nobility, 
rincipals - Schools to her Regi ster of org = 
aa a Gov ER NESSES, TEACHERS, COMPANIONS 
ROFESS ORS. “School - erty transferred, = 
Pupils introduced in England, France,and Germany. No charge 
rincipals. 








— MESMERIO INFIRMARY is in active 

t 36, Weymouth-street, Portland-place. Sub- 

scri tions vail "be thankfully Cea Post-office orders to be 
made payable to J. FRADELLE, Secretary. 


ten dada NOTICE. — Mr. Corr, of 
London, Antiquary, Professor of Languages. 
announce his RETURN’ FROM ITALY, end CHANGE oF 
RESIDENCE. bee ny 125, Great Portland-street. 

*x* At home daily till 6 P.M. 


ERMAN, ITALIAN, FRENCH CLASSES 
(select and separate), for Ladiesand Gentlemen—number limit- 
ed—and PRIVATE LESSONS. Pupils may study TWO LAN- 
GUAGES, in thesame Lesson, or alternate’ od ius 
to their terms, at their or at Dr. ALTSCHUL’S own HOUSE 
2, OLD BOND-STREET, PICCADILLY. 

















are conducted on the most Thera cicmieas ; and the Professors 
in attendance of the very highest order. —For Prospectuses and 
— apply to Mr. Rox.anpr, 20, Berners-street, Oxford- 


sti 
ADIES’ COLLEGE, 47, Bedford-square.— 
The MICHAELMAS TERM will COMMENCE, for the 
OLLEGE, on MONDAY, the 13th of OCTOBER; for the 
ScHoor on THURSDAY, the 2nd of OCTOBER.—Particulars 
may be had on application at the Saget 
J. MARTINEAU, Hon. Sec. 














es of e Facsimile, co aN hye paler asd 
of the Societ: ty Collect wit y be 
obtained in the News Room, Crystal Palac 


Office of the Arundel Society, J OHN NORTON, 
24, Old Bond-street. Bec: 


CHOOL OF DESIGN. 
BOARD OF MANUFACTURES—ROYAL INSTITUTION, 
EDINBURGH. 


retary. 








DAY CLASSES. 

In order to provide for the Artistic Education of those Ladies 
and Gentlemen who may feel anxious to avail themselves of the 
opportunities for study afforded by the various Collections in the 
Galleries of the Royal Institution, DAY CLASSES have been 
appointed to be ie ce speeee, | in addition to the A Morning and 

Moor 

he Seasion ex extends from the Ist of October to the 30th of June, 
aud is divided it epee Terms, of Three Months each, viz. :— 
First Term + 
Second 


Third Term 





Fees for the Day Cte, 
For the Session ee 3 0 
Forthe Term .. a 10 


Hours for the Day Classes. 
Ten am. to Twelve Noon. 
The Sepoet i is open every week-day, except Saturday and alter- 


nate Eridoye, 
to be paid into the Sxdretary’s Orr1 ei inet ey raat 
he paid m pe A and Admission Tickets receky in as anes. 
No admission will be granted until a Ticket tained ; 
and as a qualification, Three Drawings a a pon me exe- 
cuted by the applicant entirely without assistance, Phich must be 
uaranteed by 8 * ies tion to’ that effect on the back of the 


rawing, signed aa . 
he Or reich men to Four. 


forts. . os 
Sar n to Tw 
The Course of Tnstruction consists of Freehand, Architectural 
and Mechanical Drawing; Practical Geometry, the Projection « of 
Shadows, and Perspective ; the Management and Use of ¥ n 
Drawing; Painting an Oil, Tempera, Water Colours, an 
Modelling in Clay and Wax, Carving in Wood, Moulding, esa 
Casting, according to the eapacity.of Pupils ; end the instruction 
compreherids eve: re. from the simplest Ornament, Still Life, 
and Flowers, to the Study of the Human Figure. Lectures are 
given by Professor Miller every Session on Pictorial Anatomy ; 
other Lectures are introduced as occasion may offer. 


By order “ che Board an RT MROSE, 
Board y Rt, Edinbunch, 





RAMMAR SCHOOL, SYDNEY. — The 
ivgianies and Government of New South Wales, having 
founded a Grammar Fohoo! in the City of praney. have applied to 
Professor Malden, M.A. University College, London ; 
Professor Jowett, M. A ‘Balliol College, Oxford ; 
Prin oo Hornb me p> A. University of Durh am ; 
W. s, Esq. University of Cambridge ; and 
vir Caries Nichbisons Provost of the University of A ney 

to act as a Committee a the selection of a R, a 
MATHEMATICAL MASTER, and TWO MSSISTANT MAS- 
TERS for that Institution. 


Information as to the duties to be performed, and the diti 





ERMAN LANGUAGE. — Dr. Hausmann, 
and SCHOOks Lombard-street, continues to ATTEND FAM I. 
— d 8C LS, and to receive PUPILS at 4, Old Jewry, 
ve ures 0 n Geography and History, and does Trans- 
Jat See oy College for Ladies, Clifton-road, St. John’s Wood ; 
or 4, Old Jewry, City. 


REN CH.—17, Kiya WIttiam-streeEt, City. 
—MARIOT DE BEAUVOISIN’S ROOMS.—Oral and 
Practical Method— Elementary and Conversation Classes— Private 
Lessons—Classes for pee. Secenars respecting terms, 
hours of attendance, &. see 

. Mons. de B.’s last wor ork, "Othe Principle of the French 
Verbs in a few hours’ (price 1s. » is published by Effingham Wil- 
son, Royal Exchange ; ol Law, 131, Fleet-street. 


ARLEZ-VOUS FRANCAIS? — Many to 
whom this question is put will answer” fb => read, trans- 
late, and understand Wt wd well, but I speak t.”"— 
FRENCH_and GERMAN CONVERSATION CLASBES. in 
which the Pupils are taught theoseticalty and practically by sepa- 
rate native Professors, are pred 255, Oxtord- 
street, between the Pantheon and Regent-c 











under which the appointments are to be made, may be obtained 
at University sere a. in Gower- street, of _Char! les C, 
Atkinson, Esq., a y testi- 
—, must ve forwarded, on or before Monday, the 2th of 
Octobe! CHARLES NICHOLSON, — 


HOME, EDucaTIon, , where the | regularity 

















or KINEEL'S CLASSES for LADIES in 
MAN, and MADAME KINKEL'S SINGING 
OLASSES cn LESSONS on the PIANOFORTE, in WAY 
MONY, COMPOSITION, and. SINGING, will RECOMMENC 
in oe e beginning of eee eenets at — residence, 6, a—_ 
terra German Classes, one of them being an advanced 
Class, for the History ‘of GERMAN. LITERATURE. "with — 
position and Converaption. Two German Evening Classes for G 
tlemen. The LECTURES on the HISTORY of ART, in Eng. 
lish, to re-commence in January.— Particulars in the Prospectus, 
to be applied for to Dr. Kinkel, 6, Eastbourne-terrace, Paddington. 


CAMBRIDGE MAN, Master in a School 

r Richmond, (and a n Author. ) pond devote his vacant 

hours to PRIVA TE PU PILS in MATHEMATICS, or to Ma- 

thematical science in Shite phe Fe £4 ress B. A., Post-Office, Rich- 
mond, Surrey. 


AILY GOVERNESS.—A Lady, accustomed 

to Tuition, wishes for AN ENGAG Ne in Nv. She is com- 

peteut to teach ™ ih, French Italian, t the meine of Latin, 

the Pianoforte, he Ty, 
Holloway, or mn Ylington preferred.—Address A. B., 














culating Library, 4, Pleasant-row, Holloway- at * 





ool i and comfort = 
a Family, is OrFe RED - a Joateomonen of many years’ e: 
PADI ce in Tuition, to a strictly limited number of YOUNG 
ADIES. The first Masters arein attendance. Inclusive terms, 
1001. to 2v0l. per annum.—for particulars apply to Mr. 
Massa. 187, Piccadilly. 
WELLINGTON TESTIMONIAL. 
TO SCULPTORS AND ARCHITECTS, . 
wea! | Committee are desirous of receiving 
GNS for a COLUMN and STATUE, to be erected in 
honour of tie late DUKE OF WELLINGTON, at Liverpool. 
The amount at present at the —e of - = Committee is about 
6,0001. ; and, if their intentions can be properly carried out for that 
sum, ‘they are desirous that it should be, but any Artist will be at 
liberty to send in a separate design, either for the Column alone, or 
for a Column and eo worm 
y their designs by esti f 
the cost, lier for xy Column and Statue combined, or sepa- 
ioemp Se stating the description of material which they propose 
employ. 
um of 501. will be given for the Design which, in the 
cela of the Committee, is the best for the purpose intended. 
Each Design to be marked with a motto or device, and the name 
of the Author is not to appear, but to be put in a separate sealed 
letter, bearing on the outside a Gorresponding motto or device. 
The Design for which the premium may be awarded to become 
the reer of the Committee. 
All communications to be addressed to the Chairman of the 
Committee at the Town Hall, ZAgarpool: and the Designs must be 
delivered there, free of expense, on or before the first day of Novem- 


ber next. 
Town Hall, Liverpocl, September 20, 1856. 





GCHOOLMASTER WANTED: 

he Incorporated Societ: ft Promotin, : 
Schools in Ireland,a HEAD STER for t 1 
cial and Scientific Da Scheolt vhich they 
Dublin on the 1st of November. 
pe Serer Church, have considerable experi 








c 
He sus must be also prepared to submit him 2 
and general Examination by Fellows of Trinity} 
1001, without residence, together with He per Dt 
pupil in the Schoo! after the first fifty. q 
Application, with copies of testimonials, ¢ d se 
Ricnarp ArpiLi, A.M., 55, Aungier street Di 
October 15th. 
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USSELL INSTITUTION.—TO BE SOLD, 

a Proprietor's SHARE in the above Institution. — Address 

L. B., Mr. roe Bookseller, 18, Westbourne-place, Westbourne- 
terrace, Paddington. 


READER in the British Museum Library 
would be glad to make himself useful on moderate terms. 

Is a good genera. Scholar, speaks several Languages, is clever and 
— in making Researches, Translations, Catalogues, Indexes, 
writes a clear and expeditious hand.— Address C., 23, New 
Nifimancstreet, Guildford street, Russell- “square. 





LITERARY GENTLEMAN, long engaged 

on the Victorian Press, in the several positions s of Reporter, 

Travelling Correspondent, Sub-Editor, and Editor, desires the 

post of MELB BOUKNE CORRESPONDENT toa London Paper. 
—Address C. H. G., 17, W: WwW albrook. 


HOTOGRAPHIC LIFE STUDIES— 
STEREOSCOPIC SLIDES ditto, French and English; 
also a a F on NA TURE, a good Selection. 
J.JO NES, 7 Princes- “street, Leicester square. 











ME: «JOHN MOXON, * 28, sees street, 
Bi Regent-street, respectfully gives notice that he will not 
undertake to publish, or read with a view of publishing, any 
‘Poetical Works,” unless the Authors, when they send their 
Manuscripts to him, inform him that they will pay all the ex- 
penses which a be incurred in publishing such Works. 
. Maddox-street, Regent-street.” 


NFRINGEMENT OF COPYRIGHT. —In 
msequence of numerous infringements on the COPY- 
RIGHT WORKS of SIR WALTER SCOTT, the Proprietors 
give notice that they will interdict any publics ation in which 
Songs or other Selections from these W orks are comprised, unless 
permission be previously asked and obtained. 


ITERARY.—A ready and vivacious Writer, 

corresponding with Provincial Newspapers, solicits ADDI 

TIONAL EMPLOYMENT, of the like or any other kind.— 
Address H., W Whyat att’ 's Temple Coffe Use, Cha ancery- -lane. 


ARCISSOUS, a Porcelain Statuette, by Copr- 
b LaNnD, after Gipson.— WANTED TO PURCHASE the 
above. —Address, stating price, to Mr. Incatton, Bookseller, Eton, 


HEMICAL LABORATORY, for the Study 

of general or applied Chemistry, Analysis or Assaying, under 

the direction of Mr. B. H. PAUL, Ph. iy F.C.S., late principal 

Assistant in Mr. Graham's Chemical and Assay Laboratories at 

University College. Daily and Evening Classes.—For terms apply 
at the Laboratory, 1, Torrington-street, Russell- -square. 























PHYSICIAN, First Classman in Classics, 
M.A., and M.B., of the University of Oxford, wishes to 

meet with a TR: AVELLING APPOINTMENT with a Gentle- 
man See to = ape six months ora year abroad. Salary not 
so uch an object as the epnorran ty, of travelling —Address 
“OM , Mr. Millers, ny W » Wellington-1 road, St. John's- wood, London, 


ORTRAITS “and LES LESSON S in PASTELS, 

CHALKS, and WATER-COLOURS.— Mrs. CROU DACE 
begs to inform her Friends and Pupils that she has returned to 
Town; and has REMOVED to 49, Devonsuire-stREET, Port- 
LAND-PLACE. 


0 INVALIDS and Others.— An experienced | t 
ied mo without family, desires to receive ONE 
Pp ERMA "AN ENT | NMATE, to whose health and social comfort he 
would devote his best attention. The residence is well furnished, 
and delightfully situate in Mayfair, close to the Parks. A man- 
servant is kept, and the use of a carriage may be had if required. 
—Apply to M. D- eare of Mr. Bailliére, 219, Regent-street. The 
highest references afforded. 


HEMICAL and ASSAY BALANCES.— 
The Council Medal of the Great Exhibition of 1851, and the 
First-Class Medal of the Paris Exhibition of 1855, have been 
awarded to L. OERTLING, for the superior performance of his 
BALANCES. wn of prices forwarded on application. 
2, Store-street, Bedford-square, London. 














N ARINE VIVARIUM.—Mr. R. Damon, of 
B | WEYMOUTH, SUPPLIES ANIMALS and PLANTS 
from the celebrated locality of Weymouth Bay, and favoured by 
his proximity to the sea is enabled to supply them in the best 
possible condition. 

N.B. Tanks, sea water, marine salts, and other requisites. 





NV R. B. H. SMART, formerly of Connaught- 
J terrace, now of 37, WYNDHAM-STREET, Bryanston- 
square, acquaints his friends that_he continues to INSTRUC T 
CLERIC and other PUPILS in ELOCUTION, to meet Classes 
in Families and Schools for English generally, and to engage for 
Public Readings and Lectures. 


ECONNOITERING TELESCOPES.—These 


—— Instruments, measuring, when closed, 33 in., and 
ffi t to show the moons of Jupiter, price 








r 
308.3 sent aisouatl the post, 
The same Instrument, with a additional are piece, Sun-glass, 
and Clip-stand, packed ina case, price 31; by p 31, 28, 


To be had of the Maker, Joun Davis, pc ecei DERBY. 


ATER-CURE ESTABLISHMENT, Sup- 
BROOK PARK, near Richmond, Surrey. A Branch 
Establishment is now opened at the Farm, fitted up with every 
convenience, The treatment has proved peculiarly efficacious in 
cases of Gout, Kheumatism, Nervous Debility, Dyspepsia, and 
Pecans eculiar to Females. Notice renee previous to admis- 
ion.—Address James Ex.is, M.D.—Sudbrook Park is most de- 
lightfully situated within an hour’s travel from London. 


ROPATHY.—MOOR-PARK, near Farn- 
. Surrey, three miles from the Camp at Aldershott, Dery 
formerly the residence of Sir William a e and Dean 8 
CONSULTED Iw Lanes st i, Cond natreet, Masarete a 
ondon, 1, Conduit-stree egent-stree 
every TUESDAY, between x. 1%. 12 and 2. ‘ é 


A WIDOW LADY, who can be highly recom- 

mended for her kindness and judicious treatment, wishes 
to take charge of a Lady. e has been accustomed for many 
years to Invalids placed with her by some of the first Medical 
men, and can give sxositent references to the Families of those 
= have been with her, Terms moderate.—Address Deta, 
pad er Ly LF. to _ Mitchell, Laroche & Nainby’s, 147, Leaden: 














ONVERSAZIONE.—To SECRETARIES.— 
The Advertiser has a very interesting OPTICAL INVEN- 
TLON, which he would be happy to exhibit at any vasy oe ox 
or numerously-attended Soirée, in Town or Country. The Ex- 
hibition would in all cases be FREE, as the Advertiser wishes 
to make the invention generally known. Secretaries and others 
wishing to secure the Exhibition for their Meetings, are requested 
to sen — to I. H. C., 13, Bayham-place, King-street, 
Camden Town 





a ESSRS. J. & R. M‘CRACKEN, Forericn 

AGENTS, and AGENTS tothe ROYAL AC ADEMY +7, Old 
Jewry, beg to remind the Nobility, Gentry,and Artists, that they 
continue to receive Consignments of Objects of Fine Arts, Baggage, 
&c. from all parts of the Continent, for clearing through the Custom 
House, &c. ; and that they undertake the shipment of effects to all 
parts of the world. Lists of their Correspondents abroad, and 
every information, may be had on application at their Office, as 
above. Also, in Paris,of M. M. Cuenu, 28, Rue Croix de Petits 
(established upwards of fifty years), Packer and Custom-House 
Agent to the French Court and to the Musée Royal. 


CONCHOLOGY AND GEOLOGY. 
R. R. DAMON, of Weymovutn, Dorset, 


invites attention to his extensive Stock of SHELLS and 

GEOLOGICAL SPECIMEN 

BRITISH SHELLS—named Collections, of 100 Species, 528, 6d. 
—200 ditto, 62. 63.—300 ditto, 127, 128.—400 ditto, 251.—Elementary 
Collection of 50 Species (100 Shells), 15s. —List’ of British Shells, 
8d.—Complete Set_of — for British Shells, neatly printed, 
2s, 6d.—Improved Dredge 

FOREIGN SHELLS— Genero and Typical Collections adapted 
for Museums.—Elementary Collection of 100 Species, 30s.— Ditto, 
1,000 Species, 50.—Land and Fresh Water Shells of Europe— 
Marine ditto of the North Seas—Mediterranean, &c. &. 

FOSSILS, including Saurian Remains—Pentacrinite—Fish— 
Ophiure—Ammonites, Shells, &c. &c.—Geological Collections 
illustrative of the Oolitic Beds, 11. and upwards—Suite of the Ter- 
tiary Fossils of the Paris Basin, 200 Species, named, 5 Guineas. 


HE AQUARIUM.—Living Marine and Fresh- 
Water ANIMALS and PLANTS, in large variety and in 
high perfection. § Vater and all requisite Apparatas: Fifty 
of Sanders & Woolcott’s celebrated Tanks in operation. 
A Priced and Detailed List on application. 

x* “ Mr. Lloyd is constantly supplied et marine animals, 
oan the Kent, Dorset, South Devon, North Devon, and Welsh 
coasts, and occasionally from Cumberland and the Channel Islands; 
so that his stock in London possesses a variety not to be found in 
any single locality on our shores.” 

Gosse’s ‘Handbook to the Marine Aquarium,’ 2nd edit. p. 21. 


W. Atrorp Luioyp, 19 and 20, Portland-road, Regent’s Park, 
London. 


HE LONDON and WESTMINSTER 
BANK issues CIRCULAR NOTES of £10 each, payable at 
every important place in Europe. These Notes are issued without 
charge, and they are cashed abroad free of Commission. The Bank 
also issues, free of charge, LETTERS of CREDIT on all the prin- 
cipal Cities and Towns in Europe. The Letters of Credit are 
issued only at the Head Office in Lothbury. The Circular Notes 
may be obtained at the Head Office in Lothbury, or at any of the 
Branches, viz. : 
Westminster “Branch, seeeee 1, 8t. James’ 1 hea 
Bloomsbury do. ITN oi4, High Holbo: 
Southwark do. oe. 3, Wel ington-strect, Borough. 
Eastern 0. R rg High-street, Whitechapel. 
ee do. ... Stratford-place, Oxford-street. 
do. ‘ * air Strand. 
P my rate of ‘interest allowed on Deposits so peer and upwards at 
the Bank, or any of its Branches, is now 4 p 
J. W. GILBART, , ee Manager. 


STEAM COMMUNICATION 
BETWEEN 
NGLAND AND AUSTRALIA, 


4 bythe as and AUSTRALIAN ROYAL MAIL 
COMPANY'S Steam-ship 




















ONEIDA .. ee «. 2,400 see 530 HP, 
EUROPEAN .. e 2,350 580 ,, 
COLUMBIAN .. oe 2,300 4, 530 o 
AUSTRALASIAN . 2,900 ,, 750 w 
AFRICAN . oo S00 » We 
ASIAN oe os 2,300 ,, 550 


The EUROPEAN and AUSTRALIAN ROYAL MAIL COM- 
PANY (under contract with Her Majesty’s Government for the 
conveyance of the Australian Mails), will despatch their first-class 
Steam-ship ONEIDA, 2,400 tons regi ister, 530 H.P., GEorGE Hype. 
Commander, from SOU THAMPTON, for. MELBOURNE and 
SYDNEY, vid Cape of Good Hope, on Saturday, 18th October, 1856, 
carrying Mails and CABIN Passengers only. 

Fares :— 
To MELBOURNE— State-Room Berths in Poop ........88 
Do. in House on Deck.. ot & = 
_ Do, —— ck aft ....701. & 7 
forward . “bok 
Exclusive of Wines, Spirits, and Malt Gouin whisk may be 
had on board. 
To SYDNEY-— Five per cent. additional. 

The Passengers in the Cabins on the Main Deck forward will 
een in the Saloon, and have the same privileges as the other 

assengers. 

Rates for Parcels to be ascertained ba application tothe Company, 

The Oneida will be followed in November, December, and 
January by other Steam Ships belonging 40 the Company, and the 
regular Monthly Communication between England and the Aus- 
tralian Colonies, via Suez and Point de Galle, will commence from 
Sydney in January, and from Southampton in February next. 

For a application to be made at the Company’s Offices 
in London, ai Helen’s-place, Bishopsgate-street; and in 
Glasgow, at 3, Renfield- street. 

JAMES GALBRAITH, Manager. 


‘OGARITHMIC SINES, TANGENTS, &c. 
aan one having a Table of Logarithmic Sines, Tangents, 

&c. to Single Seconds of Are, TO DISPOSE OF, may pleas e state 
Price and Description to Mr, J. T. nag Optician, Whitton, 
near Isleworth, London 


a USICAL LIBRARY. —Subscri way to the 
Cfees Circulating Musical Library, Guineas per 
Annum, Subscribers annual pkey with Asp! guinea’s worth 
of Music.—" Unrivalled for the variety and quality of its con- 
tents.”—Daily News.‘ In completeness it stands perfectly alone.” 
—Musical Times. “ We desire to witness the success of an esta- 
blishment such as this."—Odserver. Prospectus on application to 
» SCHEURMANN & Co., Importers of Foreign Music and Pub- 
lishers, 86, Newgate-stree t. 


*x* The Catalogue isso arranged and classified ag to render it 
most desirable for every lover of music, 











REAT WESTERN RAILWAY.—CHEAP 
EXCURSION to CIRENCESTER, STROUD, GLOU- 
CESTER. —\ CHELTENHAM, —A —_ will jonve Paddington 
on Sat October 11, at 6 P.m. mn the follow: 
Monday, frees Cheltenham at 5 P.M., * Gloucester rs 15, Stroud 5' 
and Cirencester 5'45.—Fares : Cirencester and Str ‘oud, 98. and 58. ; 3 
Gloucester and Cheltenham, 10s. and 6s. Each passenger will be 
allowed one small package of luggage only. 


NE THOUSAND SECOND-HAND BOOKS. 
—MILLER’S CATALOGUE, ready this day. GRATIS to 
Book-buyers. Published monthly. Books bought. 
ouN MILLER, 43, Chandos-street, Trafalgar-equare. 


AUNDERS & OTLEY’S EXTENSIVE 
LIBRARY. — Monthly yo of POPULAR NEW 
WORKS for Perusal are sent to Subscribers to all parts of the 
Kingdom. My y= Novels, objectionable W orks of Fiction, veep 
Reprints, and Railway E Editions are excluded.—Terms and 
spectus on aan to Saunpers & Or.ey, Publishers, Gon 
duit-street, Hanover-square. 


W ESTERTON’'S LIBRARY, HypE Park 


Cor: 
One Hundred Thousand | Volumes in circulation. 
Lists of recent additions now ready. 
Annual Subscriptions commence xt One Guinea, 
Books exchanged daily. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 
LL the bess NEW WORKS may be had 
without delay from MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, b; 
every Subscriber of One Guinea per annum. The reference 
iven to Works of History, Biography, hey Sow ser a 
ravel, The best Works ot Fiction are also freely a 
i Literary Lustitutions and Book Societies ne a liberal 
erms. 
Prospectuses may be obtained on application. 
Charles Edward Mudie, 510, New UOxford-street, London; and 
76, Cross-street, Manchester. 


ONDON LABOUR and the LONDON POOR. 
—Mr. GEORGE NEWBOLD, having perceived the advertise- 
ment of the Editor of this Work, which = agg in the Atheneum 
of the 27th inst., and is apparently intended to injure equally his 
character and interest, considers it requires immediate notice, 
The title denomina “ trick ve ” namely, ‘Street Folk,’ is Mr. 
Mayhew’s own: it was invariably used AB when ae pe | 
the bound volumes, and actually is printed on first page of bot 
volumes, 1 and 2; but to prevent any misunderstanding, the writer 
a always mentioned the classes treated of when that title was 
sed, also the exact number of panes. Next, although the volume 
be not absolutely completed, several classes are treated of sepa- 
rately and conclusively in each sheet ; and twenty-two sheets form 
the volume, which is paged consecutively 1 to 396, and therefore 
cannot fairly be described as composed of odd numbers. Now, if 
the Proprietor, or Proprietors, object to announcement of a re- 
duction of price, surely it one be more honourable to purchase 
the remaini: , and Mr. N. would be happy indeed to recover 
his money inves ested ; but, should that course Sot be adopted, he 
will continue to supply at the = objectionable price, and 
is confident his customers need der no apprehension vd being 
unable to complete.their sets, provided a continuation is eve 
lished ; for that, if the Proprietors attempted to issue in volumes 
only, they would soon find receipts insufficient to to pay for advertise- 
ments.—Office of London Labour and the London Poor, 304, Strand. 























396 pages (double columns), royal 8vo. with Portraits, cloth, 5s, 


ONDON STREET FOLK, HENRY 
MAYHEW. The Numbers, Capital, and Income of Street- 
sellers of every description of Second-hand “articles, Live Animals, 
Gold and Silver Fish, Minerals, &c.; also of Buyers of Uld Clothes, 
Hare-skins, &c.; and of Finders or Collectors, including Mudlarks, 
Sweeps, Dustmen, &. &e. 
Geo. Newbold, 304, Strand. 


Just published, 
LAND & LONG’S NEW ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE of PHOTOGRAPHIC APPA- 


TRADE 
RATUS and ae IALS, may be had on application, or in 
course of post. 53, Fleet-street, London. 








Just published, 


LAND & LONG’S NEW ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE of EROCOGRAP EEC APPARATUS and 
MATERIALS, may be had on application, or in course of post, 
153, Fleet- streets London. 


EN RY HERIN G 
(late Hering & Remington), 
137, REGENT-STREET, London, 
Printseller and Photographer. 


PHOTOGRAPHY. 

PORTRAITS—Portraits taken by the Collodion process, of all 
dimensions, from the brooch size to25inches by 20 inches, 
The greatest care is taken to produce pleasing likenesses. 

PAINTINGS and DRAWINGS COPIED—Oil rotating, my 
ons, Water-colour Drawings, Miniatures on Ivory. Sir 
Ww. orburn, Richmond, Eddis, Grant, ‘and ere cele- 
brated Artists. Also coloured as facsimiles of the originals, 
at very moderate prices. 

OUT-OF-DOOR ph cg ay ty a 8 and Builders’ 
Works in yroerers, Country Houses, Churches, Landscapes, 
Works of Art of all kinds, photographed in the best manner. 

PRINTING and MOUNTING—Impressions taken from Pho- 
tographers’ own Negatives (plese or paper), either on albu- 
menized or plain aper, or by the Ammonio-nitrate or the 
po eo pe graphs carefully mounted either on 

r 


AN EXTENSIVE. te Dae OF PHOTOGRAPHS—Views 
of the Churches and Colleges of Oxford and Cambridge, Isle 
of MH &c. &c. Also Photographs by the most eminent 
English Artists. 

A great Variety of Specimens on view at the Gallery of Mr. 

HERING, 137, Regent-street. 


AYALL’S PORTRAIT GALLERY, 
224, REGENT-STREET, corner of Argyll-place. 
i ~ lama of every size and style uncoloured or highly 


ed. 
DAGUERREOTYPES, plain or tinted. 
STEREOSCOPIC Portraits, singly or in groups. 
COPIES on Plate or Paper 
TAKEN DAILY. 


“ Mr. Mayall’s portraits represent the high art of the daguerre- 
e:; they are as superior to the generality of such pictures as & 
ae cate engraving is to a coarse woodcut.”—Art-Journal, Nov. 
“More pleasing and far more accurate than the generality of 
such pictures.”— Times, July 17, 1854. 
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PRINTERS and SHIPPERS.—POLY- 

'YPE ORNAMENTS and ORNAMENTAL LETTER.— 
WwooD & COMPANY. Sons of the late R. M. Wood, of Wood & 
Sharwoods, having bought the entire Plant, Matrices, and Machi- 
nery of the late 8. & T’. Sharwood, beg respectfully to inform oe 
Trade and Shippers they are now _ — d to execute orders at 
their new ae, 89, Wes t Smithfield, two doors from Williams, 
Coopers & Co., for New and Secondhand Presses, Type, and every 
description ot Printing Materials. 


OOKBINDING. —Joun ADLARD begs most 
pespooteally to inform the Nobility and Gentry that he has 
REMOV 


from 35, Villiers-street, to 17, BouvERIE-STREET, 
FLEET-STREET 











Just published, gratis and post-free, 


IPROSE’S CATALOGUE of SECOND- 

HAND BOOKS, containing a Choice Collection of Pictorial 

and Illustrated Books for the Studio or the Drawing-room ; with 

Bibles, Booksof Anecdotes, Topography, History, Natural History, 

Science, and Miscellaneous oo" Ng oe bm a few Scarce 
and Curious Old Works on Ameri > Wit 

F SeemASOnEy, Facetix, &c. &c. 

, Hemming’s row, Trafalgar-square, London. 


OO BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, and 
Others.—In a first-rate neighbourhood at the West End.— 

Mr. a is directed to SELL the Trade of a BOOKSELLER, 

STATIONER, and Dealer in Objects of Virti. The trade is with 

the Nobility, Gentry, and First-class aap The Premises are 

held on Lease at a low rent. From 2,000/. to 2.5001. required. 
—Apply to Mr. Pace, Auctioneer and Valuer, 8, Col '. 








Mr. L. A. LEWIS'S SALES for OCTOBER. 


Miscellaneous Books. 


Re L, A. LEWIS will SELL, at his House, 
Fleet-street, on SATURDAY, the lth, a MISCEL- 
LANEOUS COLLECTION of BOOKS. 





To Type-Founders and Others. 


© Te A. LEWIS will SELL, at his House, 

: , Fleet-street, on MONDAY, the 13th, TYPE-FOUN- 

DER’S BL LANT, comprising Moulds, Matrices and Punches, from 

double English to Pearl, many of the faces are by the most emi- 
nent punch-cutters of Great Britain and the Continent. 


70,000 Volumes of Books, Copyrights, &c. 


R. L. A. LEWIS will SELL, at his House, 

125, Fleet-street, on yasuaeese. the 15th, and three 

et ‘da s, The Seventh and Concluding Portion of the 

STOCK of the late WILLEAM PICKERING, also his Copy- 

og Copper and Steel Plates, Engravings, &c.—Six postage 
stamps required. 


To Printers, Bookbinders, and Others. 


R. L. A. LEWIS will SELL, at his House, 

125, Fleet-street, on WEDNESDAY, the 22nd, the contents 

ofa Jobbing Office, Bookbinders’ Tools, Standing’ and Laying 
Presses, Cutting Machines, Stereotype Lathe, 














BOOKSELLERS and Others.—In one of 

the greatest thoroughfares West.—Mr. Pace is instructed to 
SELL the T Trade ofan ENGLISH and FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 
established for some years, and ee About 2,0002. per annum. 





Engravings. 
B. _ i. A. LEWIS will SELL. at his House, 
Fleet-street, on THURSDAY the 23rd and FRIDAY, 


the Sith, FLAS CLASS ENGRAVINGS, the Property of a 
Printselle: 





—Apply to Mr. Pace, Auctioneer and Valuer, 8, Coleman-street. | 





iO PRINTERS, STATIONERS, and Others. 
—In a genteel and healthy district three miles from tx 
City.—Mr. Pace is directed to SELL the Trade of a BO 
SELLER, PRINTER, and STATIONER, established for mao 
years, and now in respectable trade. About 4001. required.—Apply 
i Mr. Pace, Valuer and Auctioneer, 8, Scone ane 


MPORTANT NOTICE.—J. A. BRODHEAD 
& Co. AUCTIONEERS and GENERAL COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS, 53 and 55, Tremont-street, ge UNITED 
STATES, respectfully solicit CONSIGNMENTS of Books, En- 
ipavings, Paintings, and Objects of Art and Vive generally. 
hey pay especial attention to the Sale of such Consignments, and 
insure for their English friends good prices, liberal advances (when 
desired), and prompt returns, in all cases. References : Hon. 
Campbell, United States Consul, London; Hon. Jefferson Davis, 
Secretary-at-War; Hon. James Cam bell, Postmaster-General ; 
Hon. Robert M'Clelland, Secretary o the Interior ; Hon. John 
4 ey Comptroller, United States Treasury; sehington, 
C. United ; Hon. N. P, Banks, Speaker of U.S. House of 
th oo Washington 
J. A. BRODHEAD & Co. Boston, United States. 








Mr. R. THEOBALD’S Stock of Books. 
R. L. A. LEWIS will SELL, at his House, 


25, Fleet-street, on mone. ay. the 27th, and two following 
days, the: STOCK of Mr. R. THEOBALD. 


The Effects of a Lady, d.—Philosophical Ins 
A pparatus, oa Miscellaneous Articles. 


R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUC- 
TION, at his Great Room, 38, King-street, Dorent: -garden, 
on Oc! nner 10, at 1 o'clock precisely, the PERSONAL 
EFFECTS of a LADY, deceased; including Gold and Silver 
Watches, Jewelery, Trinkets, Plate, Wearing Apparel, Linen, &c. 
—Mahogany Wardrobe, Four-Post Bedstead, Bedding, and other 

urniture; also, Philosophical Instruments and Chemical Appa- 
ratus, including Plate and Cylider Electrical Machines, Levels— 
Minerals, Fossils, Dried Plants, Books, Prints, Show eng . 
fine-toned, three string, full Grand Pianoforte, 6} Octave. 
Broadwood & Son, in Mahogany Case, with Harp Pedals hoe 

on Legs—and other miscellaneous articles, 
May be viewed on the day prior,and Catalogues had at Mr. J.C. 
Stevens’s Offices, 38, King-street, Covent-garden. 
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Sales hy Auction. 


Sale postponed to Wednesday, October 8, and Sitiowing day.— _ 
Important Remainders of Pictorial, Ri 
and Miscellaneous Publications, together ith oe 
Plates, Copyrights, and Wood Blocks. 


OUTHGATE & BARRETT will SELL b 
AUCTION, at their Rooms, 22, Fleet-street, on WE 
NESDAY, Cae * and ovies day, at 1o’clock, the VALU- 
ABLE KEM ERS, REOTYPE PLATES, COPY- 
aaona — WooD BLO Scks of POPULAR STANDARD 
‘by celebrated Writers, amongst which will be found, 
Hy 500 ie Altar of the Household, by the Rev. Dr. Harris, demy 
4to.,and the Stereotype Plates and Copyright—300 History of the 
Painters of all N ations, sapal 4to. cloth, (sells 248.)—1,000 Works of 
Eminent Masters, 2 vols. imp. 8vo. (sells aaa, and the 5 pyright— 
350 The Alps, Switzerland, and the North of ita taly, by the Rev. C. 
‘Williams, imp. 8vo. (sells 138. 6d.), and the Copyright 7 Ly Natural 
History of the Feathered Tribes, i 33. 6d.), = — 
Co; yright— 1,000 Illustrated Maxesine of Art. vols. 
the Copyright—s00 Illustrated exhibitor, ‘ells 
103,), and ihe oo ey, 100 Ladies’ Work Book, 4to. (sells 
28. 6d.), and the Stereot; ype Plates and Wood Blocks—The Best 
Illustrated Editions of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, with the Stereotype 
Plates and Wood Blocks—2,000 Scripture Library ae ma Young, 
small 4to. with the Stereotype Plates and Wood Blocks—2,500 
Family tow. Testament, with Marginal Notes by Dr Edwards 
demy 8vo. (sells 38. 6d.), and gong Plates—1,900 Ilust: rated 
Beso, of Hungary, royal 8vo. (sells 53. 6d.), Wood Blocks and 
3 The Russian Empire, by Frisw: ell, crown 8vo., 
and the od Plates and Copyright—700 European Turkey as 
it is, crown Svo. (sells 2s.), and the Stereotype Plates aan Copyright 
—600 The Lamplighter, and the Wood Blocks—1,300 Coleman’s 
Historical Text Book, and Atlas of Biblical Geography, 8vo. (sells 
5s. 6d.), and the Stereotype Plates—1.700 Beecher’s Lectures on 
Atheism (sells 2s, 6d.)—5,; Autographs for Freedom (sells 18,)— 
2,500 Hand Books—3,000 Puffs and Mysteries, crown 8vo. (sells 18.), 
and the Stereotype Plates and Copyright—and many other well- 
known Works. 
May be viewed and Catalogues had. 





EONARD & CO., AUCTIONEERS, 
SALE ROOMS, TREMONT- ROW, BOSTON, U.S. 

The Subscribers respec nog! solicit Consignments for Public 
Sale in Boston, U.S., for the Exhibition and Sale of which they 
pave unequalled facilities, and will return prompt —- of 

jales.—Refer to Train & Co. 5, India-buildings, Liverp: 


LEONARD & CO. Boston, U.S. 


E LA RUE & CO.’s IDELIBLE DIARIES 
for 1857 will be published on or about the 15th of October. 
—Trade Price Lists can be had on application. 


HE NEW QUARTERLY REVIEW, 

No. » for OCTOBER, price oa 6d., a sie ants, and 
contains, in addition to the usual i a of C 

on Article on LORD DALHOUSIE'S ‘ADMINISTRATION f in 


London : Bosworth & Harrison, 215, Regent-street. 


RACTICAL MECHANICS’ JOURNAL, 
Part CIII. for OCTOBER, 1856, 1s., contains a large Copper- 
late Engraving of Mr. Baslor's Steam Hammer, with improved 
Valve-gearing—B0 W ings, and Articles upon Bessemer’s 
new process for making eas abe ution of Mechanical Engineers, 
Glasgow — Manufacture of Carmine—Locomotive En 
anada—Mechanical No’ from America—Blanchard’s 
timber Bending Process— Royal sine me Ferg 8 
‘ompass—Foster’s Wool Cleaner—Jackson 
Tyres—Portus’s Wheeled Carriages—Threlfall & Higson’s Yarn 
Dressing Machine—Pattersons Grinding and Reducing Apparatus 
—Neall’s Fire-clay Gas Stove—British Leomnr ems Lorn 
Wilson’s Folding Machine—Marine Memoranda — gress of 
Screw Propulsion — Henderson’s Kegulator Valve Frostess Water 
Closets—Cast Iron Beams and Girders—Grime’s Lamp—Rockets— 
new Baten ‘8 — Governor—Looker’s Chimney Top—List of all 
new 











Cheapside, London. Editor's offices (office for 


Hebert, 
Patents). 47, AOS 's Inn-fields. 





32, Duke-street, Manchester-square.—The Stock of a Book- 
seller and Stationer, with Circulating Library of 5,000 vols. 


Mé:. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION 
(by order ar vd Administrator), on the Premises, No. 32, 
Duke-street, Manch , on THURSDAY, Getober 9, at 13 
precisely, the CIROUL TING I LIBRARY of 5,000 volumes of 
the most popular Novels, Histories Voyages and Travels, &c., in 
good condition; also, the Stock of Modern Books, Bibles and 
Prayer Books, Juvenile Books, Stationery, &c.; and the neat Shop- 
fittings, Counters, Iron Safe, Mahogany Tables, and other cosetal 
items. 

To be viewed two days price to the Sale, and Catalogues aan = 
the Premises ; 0: de e, Esq., 8, Furnival’s Inn ; and at 
Hodgson’s Oftices, corner ‘of Fleet-street and Chancery- -lane. 


32, Duke-street, Manchester-square.—Lease and Goodwill of 
a Bookselling and Stationery Business. 


WN R. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 

on the Premises, 32, Duke- acrect, Saenteyeh mylerey (by 
order of the Administrator), on THURSDAY, October 9, at 1, the 
unexpired term, being Oe years otto EA ASE of the above eligible 
and convenient DWE @ HOU E, with the capital Modern 
Shop, held at 1152. per eas, oar wlth the Goodwill of the 
Bookselling and Stationery Business, which has been successfully 
carried on for nearly 20 years. The house is in substantial repair, 
and the upper part is let to respectable tenants. 


geo particulars may be obtained on the Premises; of J. L. 


Dale, Esq., 8, Furnival’s Inn; and at Mr. Hodgson’s Offices, 
corner of Fleet-street and Chancery-lane. - 





A BOON COMPANION FOR RAILWAY TRAVELLERS, 


Now ready, a New Edition, renee’ bound in cloth, 
reduced from 5s, 6d. to 3 
OE MILLER’S JEST BOOK: 
@ A work everybody quotes, and few have read. A reprint from 
the genuine edition, with copious Additions. 
The first edition of this work having been exhausted, it has been 
ee equal to the original,and now issued ata greatly reduced 


price. 
London: Whittaker & Co. 








Now ready, Vol. I. price 4s. 6d. Re-issue of 


ASSELL’S POPULAR EDUCATOR, the 
greatest Educational Work of the age; by the aid of which 
may be acquired a perfect knowledge of French, German, Italian, 
Spanish, Latin, Greek, and English ; also of Natural Philosophy, 
Chemistry, Botany, Geo logy. .. Geography, Natural History, Geo- 
metry, Arithmetic, ‘Aieten ‘Book- keeping, pg pe Archi- 
tecture, Music, Drawing, Penmanship, Shorthand, a a8 
tory, Biography, Keading, Elocution, Moral Science, &. &c.,in a 
series of reaey and progressive Lessons, immediately interesting ‘the 
lg The Dublin University Maguzine thus speaks of it :—* We 
ave gone over the pages of this great work with sentiments of 
real wonder. The execution of every portion of it is masterly. We 
confidently assert that there never was one like it =| aeenee 
to the working man.” Cases for binding Vol. I. 1s. 3 





London: W. Kent & Co. 51 and 52, Paternoster-row; per sold by 
all Booksellers. 





Now ready, Part = = 7d.; Destalen te yeke lg.; and 
Nos. 1 to 28, 14d. each, Re-issu 


ASSELL’ Ss POPULAR EDUCATOR, edited 
y PROFESSOR WALLACE, A.M. of the Universit of 
pe and Cee Tutor of the University of London. The 
Popular Educator is intended to meet a want deeply felt. viz., 1 
system of Universal Education, based u 
obtainable by an expeditious method. It has been found accept- 
able, not only to the humbler classes, but to all ranks and con- 
ditions of persons. The Dublin University ‘Magasine 0 says that “ the 
execution of every portion of itis masterly. ‘The success has been 
enormous: it has occupied and filled upa field of education vast 
and important to the community.” 


London: W. Kent & Co. 51 and 52, Paternoster-row; and sold b 
all Booksellers. : 


n sound Principles, and 





SIR ARTHUR ELTON’S POEMS. 
Now ready, in feap. 8vo. price 38. 
OEMS OF PAST YEARS. 
By Sir ARTHUR HALLAM ELTON, Bart. 
London : Smith, Elder & Co. 65, Cornhill. 





DEDICATED TO MARTIN F. TUPPER, ESQ. 
In 1 vol. 8vo. price 6s. 6d. cloth, 


E SHADOW OF THE YEW, and 
THER POEMS. 
By NORMAN B. YONGE. 

“A poem chiefly of and reflections, the 
different cantos presenting much variety of metre hand Some really 
good passages we have marked for quotation .... Equal to the works 
of writers who in the present day are puffed and lauded as won- 
derful bards.”—Literary Gazette. 
es of considerable merit .... ‘ Woodland Reve- 
lowers’ show an observation of nature which 
Mr, Yonge inigt cultivate to advantage.” — Press, 

“There is much beauty of thought, and some power in these 
poems. “The lines are by no means unmusical; but the chief 
poetry lies in the happy and romantic conceptions to which they 
give utterance.”— Bristol Times and Felix Farley. 

“There isa pisintive character, combined with a highly mascu- 
aes and healthy spirit, about the verses which touches the heart 

more power than mere pastorals or sonnets, and amid much 
that is beautiful in sweetness of imagery, in purity of diction, and 
in smoothness of versification, the author has strained into utter- 
ance thoughts ‘that do often lie too deep for tears,’ and would 
almost appear to be overcome by the tenderness of, his own crea- 
Son We cannot lie ano asweeter canopy than ‘The Shadow of 





79, 


the Yew. ‘ourt Ci 
Saunders % Otley, Conduit-street. 





Just published, price 4s. 
REEK SYNTAX, with a RATIONALE of 
the CONSTRUCTION: S. By JAMES CLYDE, A., 
Author of ‘ Romaic and Modern Gree: yond Greek Tutor in the 
University of Edinburgh. Session 185: 
With Prefatory Notice t by oo Blackie. 
_ |, Bainburgh : Sutherland & Knox. London: Simpkin, Marshall 





Price 3d.each, or 58. for 25 copies for ot regyenyngs * mone as Cottage 
Tenantry, delivered anywhere in London, on a P ce order 
being sent to the Publisher, James Matruews, at “the Office of 
the Gardeners’ Chronicle. 

In consequence of the new postal arrangements, — in the 
country who desire it can have two copies sent by post for one 
stamp, five for two stamps, or eleven for four, in addition to the 
cost of the numbers, 


HE COTTAGER’S CALENDAR OF 
GARDEN OPERATIONS. 
By Sir JOSEPH PAXTON, M.P. 


Reprinted from the Gardeners’ Chronicle. Above 110,000 have 
already been sold, 


INDEX OF THE CONTENTS:— 




























Gentianella 
Gilias 
Gooseberries 
ing 
Grapes 
Green fly 
Heartsease | by cut- 
Herbs 
Herbaceous Peren- | Pyracantha 
nials Radishes 
eliotrope Ranunculus 
of, for Cot-| Hollyhocks Raspberries 
oneysuckle Rhubarb 
orse-radish Rockets 
Hyacinths Roses 
ydrangeas Rue 
yssop Rustic Vases 
Sprouts ndian Cress Sage 
ris Salvias 
Kidney Beans Savoys 
Lavender Saxifrage 
Layering Scarlet Runne 
Leeks eans 
Annuals | Leptosiphons Seeds 
Lettuce Sea Daisy or Thrift 
Lobelias Seakale 
London Pride Select Flowers 
Us Double Select Vegetable 
arigold and Fruit 
Marjoram Slugs 
Manures Snowdrops 
Marvel of Peru Soups 
Mesembryanthe- Spinach 
mums pruce Fir 
Chives Mignonette |Spur prantag 
Clarkias Mint \Ste 
Clematis Mushroom \Stoc ks 
Collinsias Mustard Strawberries 
Coleworts Narcissus Summer Savory 
Cress Nemophilas {Sweet Williams 
Creepers (Enothera bifrons anal a 
Crocus nions | 
Crown Imperials > sonies iT adi Pavonia 
Cucumbers Parsnip Heasptenting 
Cultivation “ Flow- | Parsley |Dree lifting 
ersin Windows | Peaches ulips 
Currants -ea-haulm turnip 8 
—— ears Vegetable Cookery 
Dai | Peas we ~y Looking- 
Dog tooth Violets |Pelargoniums 
Exhibitions, pre- | Perennials ly erbenss 
paring articles for | Persian Lris | Vines 
Perma, as protection | Petunias \Virginian Stocks 
uit | ~hlox | Wallflowers 
Fruit Cookery Pigs Willows 
Fuchsias inks Zinnias 





Illustrated with several Woodcuts. 


Published by J. Matthews, 5, Upper Wellington-street, Covent- 
garden, London. 
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HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCXII. 
will be published on —— NEXT. 
Conten 
I. THE LIFE AND WORKS OF FRANCIS ARAGO. 
Il, NEW POETS. 
ILL. SINAI, PALESTINE, AND MECCA. 
IV. VEHSE’S GERMAN COURTS. 
V. ALPINE TRAVELLEKS. 
VI. BEAUMARCHAIS AND HIS TIMES. 
VIL DECANDOLLE’s GEOGRAPHICAL BOTANY. 
VIII. PERVERSION. 
IX. TOCQUEVILLE’S FRANCE BEFORE THE REVO- 
LUTION, 
X.THE POLITICAL CRISIS IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 
London: Longman & Co. Edinbureh: A. & C. Black. 


ding» BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. XLVIIL., price 6s., published on the Ist of OCTOBER. 
Contents. 
—New versus Old. 





Theolo; 
Mendelssohn and his Music. 
Cockburn’ 's Memoirs of his Times. 
—Cuvier and Blainville. 
he Cape of Good Hops and British Caffraria. 
he Ignatian Controversy. 
he Manchester Exhibition. 
The Cambridge University Bill 
edmont and Ita wee 
10. Our Epilogue on Affairs and Books, 

London: Jackson &W alford, 18, St. Paul’s Churchyard ; ; and 

Simpkin, 3 ll & Co, 3’ Hall-cour’ 


HE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, 
New Series.—No. XX. OCTOBEK, 1856. Price 6s. 





vaepe 
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whee be be ber | 


n 
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Contents. 
I. Alchemy and Alchemists. 
If. Buddhism: Mythical and Historical. 
Il. The whi tet of Married Women. 


Vv. 
V. E ph as FE ifty Years ago. 
L. Silly Novels by Lady Novelists. 
VII. France before the ese of ’89. 
VIII. Emerson’s English T: 
Contemporary Literature : —§ 1. Thealosy and Philosophy.— § 2 
Politics and Education.—§ 3. Science.—§ 4. History, Biography, 
Voyages and Travels.—§ 5. Belles Lettres. 


London : John Chapman, 8, King William-street, Strand. 


ad 





Ss. 





Just published, No. VI. of the 
AT TGA Lb REVIEW. 


intents, 
I. THE GOWRIE CONSPIRACY. 
II. CRIME IN ENGLAND, AND ITS TREATMENT. 
Ill. VICTOR COUSIN ON MADAME DE HAUTEFORT 
AND HER CONTEMPORARIES, 
IV. PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY, 
V. DE FOE AS A NOVELIST. 
VI. ITALY. 
VIL. SYDNEY DOBELL ON THE WAR. 
VIII. PERSONAL INFLUENCES ON OUR PRESENT 
THEOLOGY: NEWMAN — COLERIDGE — CAR- 
LYLE. 
IX. A LIST OF RECENT WORKS SUITABLE FOR 
READING SOCIETIES. 
Price Five Shillings. 
London: Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 


HE LITERARY GAZETTE—(Established 
1817), Published every SATU RDAY, 72 columns, price 4d, 
stamped 5d. % 
Contains— 


1, REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 
2. NOT Ae PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED DURING 


3. Boor tn AND COMMUNICATIONS PU DIRG ME- 
OIRS OF EMINENT MEN DECEASED. 


4. oor OF THE WEEK—ENGLISH AED FOREIGN. 
5. FINE ARTS AND FINE-ART GOSSIP. 

6. MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 

7. PROCEEDINGS OF THE LEARNED SOCIETIES. 

8. VARIETIES, 


A Weekly Record of all that is interesting and new in Litera- 
ture, Science, and Art. 


Office—5, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 


HE EDINBURGH PHILOSOPHICAL 
JOURNAL for OCTOBER, 1856, price 6s., contains :—1. J. 
Martin on the Northern Drift—2. Transition between Silurian 
and Uld Red and between Old Red and Carboniferous Rocks—3. 
Kt. Russell on the Storm of 6th and 7th of February, 1856—4. Dr. 
A. Sinith on the Preparation of Sugar and Arrack in Ceylon—5. 
Camille Dareste on the Animalcules which give a Red Colour to 
the Sea —6. Description of a New Species of Echeneis—7. Prof. 
Rogers on the Discovery of Paradoxides in the altered Rocks of 
Eastern Massachusetts—8. On the gt of the Giaut’s Cause- 
way and the Isle of Mull—9. Dr. T. 5 on two Tubicolar 
Animals—10 H. C. Sorby on the Terraces in the Valley of the Tay 
—Reviews—Proceedings of Societies and Scientific Intelligence, 


Edinburgh: A. & C. Black. London: mi: Longman & Co. — 


This day is published, price 2s. 


HE JOURNAL of the INSTITUTE of 
ACTUARIES — ASSURANCE MAGAZINE. 
No. XXV. for OCTOBER. 
Contents, 

1, Plan Ree Simplifying and Improving the Measures, Weights, 
and Money of this Country without materially altering the 
present Standards, 

- On the Mortality arising from Naval Operations. 
3. On the possible Methods of Dividing the Net Protits of a Mutual 
ife Assurance Company amongst the Members 

4. On Practical Application of the Doctrine of Chane as it re- 
gards the Subdivision of Risks. 

- Ona Method of Distributing the Surplus amongst the Assured 
ina Life Assurance Compan 

6, On the Value of Policies for Surrender. 

‘oreign Intelligence—Correspondence, &e. 
London: Charles & Edwin Layton, 150, Fleet-street. 

















This day, 
(THE RAMBLER, for OcroBeEr, price 1s. 6d. 


post free. 
Contents. 
. A Preacher of Reform—the Dorsetshire Luther. 
A Pilgrimage to the Proto-Monastery of Subiaco. 
Preston Hall, and our new pis nitaries. 


r. John Bird Sumner at 
. Reviews: The Antecedents of the French Revolution—De 
Tocqueville. 


° sper 


Protestantism in the East : Syria and the Syrians, by Grego 
M. Wortabet. 4 ‘stay ad 


7. Scientific Evidence : The Trials of Palmer, Dove, &c. 
8 Short Notices. 





Now ready, 


HE CHRISTIAN REMEMBRANCER, 
No. XCLV. for OCTOBER. 
. Contents. 
1, Imperialism, 
2, Chaucer. 
3. The Jewish Nat 
4 The Present of tne : Gallican Church. 
5. Revision of the Authorized Version of the Bible 
6. The Denison Case. 
7. Notices of New Books, Pamphlets, &¢. 


London: J. & C. Mozley, 6, Paternoster-row. 


HE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE, 
No, CCLXXXVL., OCTOBER, 1856, price 28. 6d. 





Contents. 
The Fortunes of Glencore, Chaps. XXXI., XXXII., XXXIIL 
and XXXIV. 


n. 
Lamartine, *‘ Homme de Lettres.’ 7 
The Darragh, Chaps. XI. and XII. (Conclusion.) 
France before = Kevolution of 1789. 


d,and padiaerens. 


Notes upon ihe 
Dublin: Hodges, Bmith & Co, 104, Grafton-street. Hurst & 
= London; Menzies, Edinburgh; and sold by all Book- 
sellers. 





This day, 
HE UNITED CHURCH JOURNAL and 
LITERARY and THEOLOGICAL REVIEW, 
for OCTOBER. 


Contents. 
1, Theoricsas to the Nature of Conscience. 
2, sperse, Licdptoc, and Ayor)¢ in the New Testa- 


ent. 
3, CORRESPON DENCE :— 
On Cumulative Evidence. 
National Educa’ 
Irish {erg emt ‘of the Scriptures. 
xtemporary 
Cc — Bishops for Ireland. 
The Church Service. 
4 NOTICES OF BOOKS :— 
The Ancient Orthography of the Jews. Part3,Vol.I. By 
Cc. W. Wall, D.D. 
Infidelity : its Cause and Cure; including a Notice of the 
ee Unbelief, and the Means of his Rescue. By the 
v. David Nelson, M.D. 
Paitcsophy of the Plan of Salvation : 2 Book of the Times. 
merican Citizen. 
T he! Ww ond of the Lord Jesus. By Rodolph Stier, D.D. 
A oe for vo Poor Man’s Sunday: aSermon. By the Rev. 


W. Mag 
ECCLESIASTICAL INTELLIGENCE. 
Subscription, Six Shillings per Annum. 


Dublin : Hodges, Smith & Co. 104, Gratton street 5 
London: Seeley pr aekeon & & Halliday ; J ee & Co. 
ant & Son, 


st 


nburgh: 





Price 7d. 
HAMBERS’S JOURNAL of POPULAR 
LITERATURE, SCIENCE, and ARTS. 
Part XXXIII. OCTOBER, 1856. 


Contents. 
Behar 2 sete ne in the Life | Parliamentary Fragments. 
Mr. Griffin, bya Qui Hy. |Newton. In Two Parte, —Part 


enum at Dr. Daubeny °s Chel- IL Newton in Active Life. 
Bo Address. Dr. Klindinger’s 's Creole Servant. 
Brown’s Amanuensis: a Tale. ‘ The Pike, Sir.’ 
=e Heroes and French Truthfulness in Works of Art. 
Ts. 


Adventures in Central Africa, 
Poetry and Miscellanea. The Apocry as a Portraiture. 
Yachting. The Bagh-Nuk: a Tale. 

The Life-Assurance re as Occasional — 

of the last Twelve Year: eee Treatment of the 
The Overwrought Milliner 

pry — a different 

Point of V Workmen’s T: 

Newton. i ‘Two Parte.—Part | The Legion of Honour. 

I. The Personal Character of | A Sketch in Chalks. 

Newton. The Month: Science and Arts. 
W anderings in Central Asia. Speculations on a Fossil Female 
My Watering-Place. 

Birds at Nest-Time. 
Poetry and Miscellanea. 


W. & R. Chambers, London and Edinburgh ; and all Booksellers. 


t agi an 


Rnother Universal Language. 


ress. 
Miscellanea. 





E OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE MAGA. 
ZINE, for OCTOBER, No. X. price 1s. 
Contents, 

Twelfth Night ; al bid ou Will. A Study in Shakspeare. 
Find iene tee E te: ta arf Part II. 

valay. 0! 
an Hollow aed "Part il. 

pee s Table Talk. 
yy but one Prayer for me.” A Poem. 


London: Bell & Daldy, 186, Fleet-strees. 


NEW NUMBER.—Now ready, price 1s. 
HE MONTHLY REVIEW OF LITERA- 
TURE, SCIENCE, and ART, for OCTOBER. 





Contents, 
Mohammad. Caldero 
English Traits. Les Mariages de Paris. 
b Sa ington. 
Ferrier’s Caravan Journey Not: 
The “ApisTablets in the L Louvre. 


John Mitchell, Publisher to the Queen, 33, Old Bond-street. 


(THE CHURCH MISSIONARY INTELL} 
GENCER, for OCTOBER, price 5d., contains— 

1. The Syrian Christians in Travancore. including a Review and 
Defence of the Church Missionary’s Proceedings in connexion 
with that Ancient se ply vs with an Engraving of Tiruwella 
Church Missionary Stati 

2. Letter from the Rev. W. A. Russell, B.A., Ningpo, June 20, 1856, 

etailin roceedings in that Neighbourhood. 

3. The Russian Acquisitions on the —— a Minute on 
that exons Fiver, by Ge pes E. C. Bridginan 

4 Journal of th v. R. H bold, _— uring a Missionary 
Tourin the aA of Chekeang Province—continued. 

5. — — from Sierra Leone, Tinnevelly, Travancore 


London: Seeley, Hatchard, and Nisbet. 


Feap. 12mo, 18. 6d. cloth, gilt edges ; or roan tuck, 2s. 6d. gilt edges, 


LMANAC for 2;000 YEARS from the COM+ 
MENCEMENT of the CHRISTIAN ERA; with Tables 
and Directions for extendin; ng it to any other Period past or to 
come, according to either Old or New Styles, a List of Kings and 
ueens from the Conquest, Dates of their Accessions, &c. By 
. SWIFT. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, Longmans, and Roberts. 











In 8vo. price 108. 6d. ; or, with coloured Plates, 12s, 6d. 


OTES on a YACHT-VOYAGE to HAR- 
DANGER FJORD, Uae and the ADJACENT 
ESTUARIES. By ROTHERY, Esq. With coloured 
Map, 8 Wood Menravities, 2 Steel Plates, and 16 Illustrations in. 
tin ted iith ography. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, Longmans, and Roberts. 





Just published, in post 8vo, price 78. 6d. cloth, 


N OMOS: an A temet to Demonstrate a Centrak 
Physical Law in Nature, 
“ A work which cannot fail to awaken and direct inquiry in 
ba i yo pal pitiosesty hy. ical Times and Gazette, 
hich is ‘toll of original thought from beginning toend, 
ala which ought to be in the ds of every student of nature. 


London: Longman, Brown, Green, Longmans, and Roberts. 





TO PRINCIPALS OF SCHOOLS, AND TEACHERS 
GENERALLY. 
HE SCHOLASTIC JOURNAL. 
Monthly—Price Twopence, 
No. XIII.—for OctoBER—is now ready. 
London: Wyand, Son & Co. Publishers, Educational Repository 
471, Oxford-street ; and Triibner & Co. 12, Paternoster-row. 
Now published, price 6d. 
AS LORD BACON THE AUTHOR OF 
SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS? 
A LETTER to LORD ELLESMERE, 
By WILLIAM HENRY SMITH. 
London : William Skeffington, 163, Piccadilly. 


Price 3e, 6d. each, 
D=.. PORQUET’S Le Trésor, Parisian Grammar, 


Complément du Trésor, Exercises for Conversation, Tra- 
ducteur, Secrétaire, Parisien, Histoire d’Angleterre, History of 
England, Conversations jiennes, Voyage en France, 

Trésor, Italian Conversations. 
London : Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 


THE WORKS OF ANDREWS NORTON. 
TRANSLATION of the GOSPELS, with 


NOTES. By ANDREWS NORTON. In 2 vols. 8v0. cloth, 
Vol. I. of pp. viii. and 444. Vol. II. pp. iv. and 566. Price 248. 


INTERNAL EVI DEN CESof theGENUINE- 
NESS of the GOSPELS. t I. Remarks on Christianit and 
the Gospels, with particular Reference to Strauss’s ‘ Life of Jesus.” 
Part II. Portions of an Unfinished Work. i Andrews Norton. 














In 1 vol. pp. xvi. “ond 310, 8vo. cloth, price 10s. 
Triibner & Co, 12, Paternoster-row, London. 





PARLOUR LIBRARY, Vol. 


150, for OCTOBER, price 2s. 


FATHER DARCY. 
AN HISTORICAL TALE OF THE GUNPOWDER PLOT. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘EMILIA WYNDHAM,’ &c. &c. 
Also, by the same Author, in this Series, 


LETTICE ARNOLD, Is. 
NORMAN'S BRIDGE, Is. 6d. 
MOUNT SOREL, Is. 6d. 
CASTLE AVON, 1s. 6d. 


ANGELA, 2s. 


MORDAUNT HALL, 1s. 6d. 
EMILIA WYNDHAM, 1s. 6d. 
WILMINGTONS, Is. 6d. 


TWO OLD MEN’S TALES, 1s. 

TALES OF — WOODS AND 
FIELDS, 

LADY EVELYN > 1s. 6d. 


London: THomas Hopgson, 18, Paternoster-row. 
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PROFESSOR SYME’S SURGERY. 


rn 





weeennrnem 


Now ready, Fourth Edition, revised, 8vo. 14s. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF SURGERY. 


By JAMES SYME, F.R.S.E., 
Professor of Clinical Surgery in the University of Edinburgh. 


JounN Mornay, Albemarle-street. 


FINDEN’S ROYAL GALLERY 


OF 


BRITISH ART, 


Containing 48 Line Engravings by the first Artists, published at 201. now reduced to 51. 15s. 6d. 








RICHARD GRIFFIN & CO. beg to announce that they have purchased the WHOLE of the 
REMAINING IMPRESSIONS of the above valuable Work. STUDENTS of ART and AMATEURS will find this Pub- 
lication extremely well worth their attention, as it contains the ringst Specimens of TURNER, EASTLAKE, LAND- 
SEER, STANFIELD, WEBSTER, ROBERTS, WILKIE, MACLISE, MULR Y, and other great Masters. 

Engraved in Line by the first Artists. 


RICHARD GRIFFIN & Co. 5, Warwick-square, London, and Glasgow. 





Soon in the Autumn will be published, 


RHYMES AND ROUNDELAYES 


IN PRAISE OF 
A COUNTRY LIFE. 
WRITTEN BY THE POETS OF MANY LANDS. 


“ Colin, to heare thy rymes and roundelayes, 

Which thou wert wont on wastefull hilles to sing, 

Imore delight than larke in sommer dayes 

Whose eccho made the neighbour groves to ring.” —SPENSER. 


ADORNED ON ALMOST EVERY PAGE WITH PICTURES BY 


F. W. Huts 
Tuomas Macquorp 
Epwarp Duncan FREDERICK TAYLER 
GrorcE Dopcson Harrison WEIR. 


This book is bound in the antient fashion, and richly ornamented after the manner of Embroidery. 
Price One Guinea, or in morocco One Guinea-and-a-Half. 


Brrket Foster 

WALTER GOODALL 
Epwarp GooDALL 
Nort HumPHREYs 


RIcHARD ANSDELL 
JOHN ABSOLON 


Davip BoevE, 86, Fleet-street. 





THE WRITINGS OF THE LATE GILBERT A. A’BECKETT. 
This day is published, price 2s. a New Edition of the 


COMIC BLACKSTONE. 


By GILBERT ABBOTT A’BECKETT. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 


Also, by the same Author, 


The COMIC HISTORY of ENGLAND. With 20 coloured Engravings, and numerous 


Woodcuts by JOHN LEECH. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, price 21s. 


The COMIC HISTORY of ROME. With 10 coloured Engravings, &c. by Joun 
LEECH. 8vo. cloth, price 11s. 


The QUIZZIOLOGY of the BRITISH DRAMA. With Plates by Joun LEEcH. 
saiadied Brapsury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 





Now ready, No: I. price 2d. of 


THE NATIONAL MAGAZINE. 


Edited by JOHN SAUNDERS and WESTLAND MARSTON. 


CONTENTS. 
ALFRED TENNYSON, PORTRAIT AND PAPER. 
BIARRITZ. 
THE SALUTATION, ENGRAVING FROM SIR E. EASTLAKE, P.R.A. 
WELLINGTON’S MONUMENT IN ST. PAUL’S. 
THE STEREOSCOPE, BY SIR D. BREWSTER, K.H. F.R.S,—No. L 
UNCLE GEORGE: A TALE, BY WILKIE COLLINS. 
THE HOME, BY A LADY (lIllustrated). 


No, I. will be sent post free from the Office on receipt of two postage stamps. The Work will ae be supplied regularly 
in the same way for 3s. 3d. a Quarter in Numbers, and for 3s. in Part 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


I, 


LIFE in ANCIENT INDIA. 


By Mrs. SPEIR. 
In 8vo. With Illustrations by G. Scuarr, and a Map. 
(Just ready. 
II. 


A RESIDENCE in TASMANIA. 


By CAPTAIN H. BUTLER STONEY, 99th Regiment. 
Demy 8vo. with 15 Illustrations and a Map, price 14s. cloth. 


Ill. 


SIGHT-SEEING in GERMANY and 
the TYROL in the Autumn of 1855. 


y SIR JOHN FORB 
Author of: A Physician’s Holiday,’ &c 
Post 8vo. with Map and View, price 10s, 6d. cloth. 


“ The ground is described clearly, the things that appeared most 
worth seeing to a penetie, observant tourist are set down, together 
with the natural impressions they npn and the result is, a 
work more agreeable in every way than many a book 4 ——,. 

it 


IV. 
The TREATMENT of the INSANE, 


WITHOUT MECHANICAL RESTRAINTS. 
By JOHN CONOLLY, M.D. 
Demy 8v0. price 148. cloth. 


“ Dr. Conolly has din lishing the object he had 

in view—somely, of fully explaining and vindicating the system of 
the tr t of lunatics, , is pe eare is clear, terse. 

and vigorous ; and poene is not a page w be perused 
with interest, even by a , nen geetmnenel panne Ta ae Morning Post. 

“ Dr, Con olly has emb in this volume his experience of the 
new system nt treating patients at Hanwell A a. a. contains 
besides much original matter of importance.”—. 
“ It cannot fail to interest every enlightened reader. _ 

Examiner, 


v. 
ENGLAND in TIME of WAR. 


By SYDNEY DOBELL, 
Author of * Balder,’ ‘ The Roman, ’ &e, 


Crown 8yo. price 5s. cloth. 
vi. 
THE CAUVERY, KISTNAH, and 
GODAVERY ; 


Being 2 Report on the Works constructed on those Fad fe the 
Irrigation of Provinces in the Presidency of Madrar. 


By R. BAIRD SMITH, F.G.S. Lieut.-Co), Bengal Engineerr, &e. 
In demy 8vo. with 19 Plans, price 288. cloth, 
“A most curious and interesting work.”— 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
1. TENDER and TRUE. By the 


AUTHOR of ‘CLARA MORISON.” 2yole. [Now ready, 


2, YOUNG SINGLETON. 


a ia GWYNNE, Author of ‘ The School for Fathers,’ &c, 

















2v 
“Mr Talb ot Gwynne has made a considerable advance in 
* Young Singleton’ over his previous fictions. In his present story 
he rises into the varied action, the more numerous persons, and 
LA — licated interests of a novel. It has also a moral; being 
oars Sof = the wretched consequences that follow from envy 
an van) y.”. — S) 
** Power of description, dramatic force, and ready invention give 
by to the story.”— Press, 
There can be no doubt of the popularity of ‘ Young Single- 


‘ost. 
DThe tale is told with the author's usual clearnemand v Leer sf 


3. EVELEEN. By E. L. A. Berwick, 
Author of ‘ The Dwarf.’ 3 vols. 

“A most interesting story, evincing bepee of expression with 

vividness mast ly detail, great feeling, and skilful delineation of cha- 


racter.”. 

“A compound of the romance and the novel, not the less plea- 
santly exc ting on that account. The plot is romantic, and great 
literary skill and considerable power aie shown in the truth and 
artistic conti of character presented. As a story to attract, to 
interest, to improve, few modern novels are superior to it.”— Globe, 

“*Eyeleen’ is a work of promise: it bears evidences of care, 
painstaking, and honest hard work—qualities to which we always 
give honour.”—Atheneum, 


4. Second Edition of PERVERSION ; 


or, The Causes and C fidelity. A Tale for the 
Times. 3 vols. 

* This isa peed and noble book. It is indeed a * Tale for the 
Times,’ and is of a a scholar, and a 
= n. It 5 ‘he ‘best- timed and poe useful book which has 

appeared for years. ”— New Quarterly Revie 

is. is powerful as a siti An 
he writer from first to last.”—S; 

ok novel written with a strong sense both of what i is amusing 
and whatis right. It is a religious novel, free from dullness. 

asain iner. 

“This work is extremely clever, and well and temperately 
written. The story has a touching interest, — lingers with 
the reader after he has closed his book.”. 

“ The ablest novel that has appeared for many a aay: "—Lit, Gaz, 








4 





London: SmiTH, Exper & Co, 65, Cornhill, 





Nationa Magazine Company (Limitep), 25, Essex-street, eat London. 
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NEW GEOGRAPHICAL WORKS 


By A. KEITH JOHNSTON, 
F.R.S.E. F.R.G.S. F.G.S. 
Author of the ‘ Physical Atlas,’ &c. 





A SCHOOL ATLAS of GENERAL and DE- 
SCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY. 22 Maps, with a carefully 
compiled Index. Half bound, 12s, 6d, 


A SCHOOL ATLAS of CLASSICAL GEO- 
GRAPHY. 20 Maps, and Index with the Quantities marked. 
Half bound, 12s, 6d. 


A SCHOOL ATLAS of PHYSICAL GEO- 
GRAPHY. 18 Maps, with Descriptions. Half bound, 12s. 6d. 


An ELEMENTARY ATLAS of GENERAL 
and DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRI APHY, for Junior Classes, 
with Index. Half bound, 7s. 6d 


A SCHOOL ATLAS of ASTRONOMY. Edited 
by J. R. HIND. 18 Maps, printed in Colours, with Descrip 
tions. Half bound, 12s. 6d. 


“They are as superior to all School Atlases within our know- 
ledge, as were the larger works of the same author in advance of 
those that preceded them.”— Educational Times. 

“ Decidedly the best School Atlases we have ever seen 

English Journal of Ec —_ ion, 

“The plan of these Atlases is admirable, and the cmeetlense: v4 
the plan is rivalled by the beauty of the execution....... The 
security for the accuracy and substantial value of a School ‘Atlas 
is to have it from the hands of a man like our author, who has 
perfected his skill by the execution of much larger works, and 
gained a character which he will be careful not to jeopardize by 
attaching le name to anything that is crude, slovenly, or super- 

cial.”—Scoj 


William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





Just published, jn crown Svo. price 5e, 


ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC. 


By EDWARD SANG, F.R.S.E. 
Author of * Life Assurance and Annuity Tables, ” © A New General 
heory of the Teeth of Wheels,’ &c. 

This Treatise is intended to supply the great desideratum of an 
intellectual instead of a routine course of instruction in Arith- 
metic. 

“The demonstration is throughout extremely full and clear, 

and we most emphatically recommend that books of this sort 
be employed by teachers.” —Examiner. 


William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London, 





Next week will be published, in crown 8vo. price 5¢. 


ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK 


OF 
GEOLOGY. 


INDUSTRIAL AND DESCRIPTIVE, 
By DAVID PAGE, F.G.5. 
With Engravings and a Glossary of Terms. 

By the same Author, 
INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK 
OF 
GEOLOGY. 

Second Edition, with Index, price 1s, 6d, 

“Of late it has not often been our good fortune to examine a 
text-book on science of which we could express an opinion s0 
entirely favourable,”— Atheneum 

William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





The Fourth Edition, price 7s. 6d. bound, 


EPITOME 


OF 


ALISON’S HISTORY OF EUROPE. 


For the Use of Schools and Young Persons. 


“A most admirable School-Book.”—Dublin Evening Mail. 

“A masterly epitome of one of the noblest contributions which 
has been made to the historic literature of the present day. Un- 
doubtedly the very best and safest book on the subject for the use 
of schools and young persons.”— Hull Packet. 


William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





In imperial 4to. half-bound morocco, price 21s. 


ATLAS OF ASTRONOMY. 
By A. KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.S.E. &e. 
Edited by J. R. HIND, F.R.A.S. 


“ For care of drawing, fullness of matter,and beauty of arrange- 
ment, we have seen no popular Atlas of "Astre onomy to compare 
with this volume.. he illustrations are eighteen in number— 
lunar, solar, stellar ; and are so constructed as to present to the 
eye a series of lessons in the most captivating of human studies, 
simple in outline and cumulative in result. To say that Mr. Hind’s 
* Atias’ is the best thing of the pee, is not enough,—it has no 
competitor.”"—Atheneum, Sept. 8, 


William Blackwood & Sons, Edioburgh and London. 


PROFESSOR JOHNSTON’S 
CHEMISTRY OF COMMON LIFE. 


WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Complete in 2 vols. price 11s. 6d. 


“An invaluable reading Class-Book, and we earnestly recom- 
mend it for that purpose.”"—English Journal of Education. 


By the same Author, 


CATECHISM of AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMISTRY and GEOLOGY. 


41st Edition, with Illustrative Engravings, price 1s. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





This day is published, price 68. 6d. the Seventh Edition, 


ELEMENTS 


OF 
AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY 
and GEOLOGY. 


By JAMES F. W. JOHNSTON, F.B.SS.L. and E., &. 
Author of the ‘ Chemistry of Common Life,’ &c. 


Lately published by the same Author, 


THE CHEMISTRY of COMMON LIFE. 


2 vols. with numerous Illustrations. 


CATECHISM of AGRICULTURAL CHE- 
MISTRY and GEOLOGY. 29th Edition. 1s 


LECTURES on AGRICULTURAL CHE- 
MISTRY and GEOLOGY. 2nd Edition. 2. 


ON THE USE OF LIME IN AGRICUL- 
TURE. 68, 

INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE ANALYSIS OF 
SOILS, LIMESTONES, AND MANURES. 3rd Edition 
enlarged. 2s, 

EXPERIMENTAL AGRICULTURE. 8s. 

NOTES ON NORTH AMERICA — AGRI- 
CULTURAL, ECONOMICAL, AND SOCIAL. 2vols, 2ls. 

William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





BANCROFT’S AMERICA—NEW VOLUMES. 
Now ready, price in boards, 28.; or in cloth, 28. 6d. each, 


BANCROFT’S HISTORY of the 
UNITED STATES. Vols. 3,4, and 5, with a complete Index. 
Containing the History from its Colonization, and completing 
a period of the American Revolution. 

This Cheap Edition of Mr. Bancroft’s standard Work contains 
the history of the American Revolution considered in all its causes 
—the rise of the Union of the United States from the body of the 
people—the change in the colonial policy of France—and the con- 
sequences of the endeayours of Great Britain to consolidate her 
power over America. 


London: George Routledge & Co. 2, Farringdon-street. 





In 2 vols. feap. vo. boards, 48.; or in cloth, 5s, 


BANCROFT’S HISTORY of AME- 
RICA. _The Colonization and its Results. The Tenth Thou- 
sand. With a very complete Index. 
*x* This standard Work has, in the five volumes, more than 
6,000 references to the best Historical Works and Manuscripts in 
existence, It takes its stand in literature by theside of Alison’s 
‘Europe, and Macaulay’s ‘ England.’ Its style is lofty and elo- 
quent, written with candour, neither exaggerating vices of charac- 
ter, nor reviving national animosities, but rendering a just tribute 
to virtue, wherever found. 


London: George Routledge & Co, 2, Farringdon-street. 





THE LATEST COMPLETED ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


Now ready, in 2 vols. royal 8vo. each 1,100 pp. oy extra, price 
2/. 28,; or half-calf or morocco, 2/. 1 


A New Edition of 


CRAIG’S UNIVERSAL ETYMOLO- 
GICAL,§ TECHNOLOGICAL and PRONOUNCING DIC- 
TIONARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, with all Terms 
used in Science, Literature, or Art. 

This highly-important work, the latest revised and edited Dic- 

tionary of the English Languages embraces in its contents the 

information of every known Lexicographer. The labours of Web- 
ster, Richardson, Johnson, Walker, Sheridan, and others are here 
combined, forming the best English Dictionary extant. 

*x* For the convenience of all classes, and that none may be 

unable, from its price, to possess this work, an edition is now 

being issued in Six enny Parts, every Fortnight. On application, 
the First Part will be sent free by the Publishers for six postage 
stamps: or can be obtained from any Bookseller in the Unite 

Kingdom. 

London: George Routledge & Co, 2, Farringdon-street. 





Cheapest and best Edition of Webster's Dictionary, in One Vol. 
1,230 pages, price 16s. cloth lettered, 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY of the 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Revised and enlarged by C. A. 
GOODRICH. A New Edition, with the Modern Geographical 
Names and their Pronunciation. This edition contains all the 
words of the 4to. as well as the authorities and illustrations in 
all doubtful and contested cases. 

* Every one should have a standard Dictionary at their elbows, 

and while they are about it should get the best. That Dictionary 

is Noah Webster’s. It will tell “he everything in regard to your 

mother tongue that you want to know. 


Order Routledge’s Edition, formerly published by Ingram & Co. 


30, WELBECK-STREET, CAVENDISH-SQUARE. 


MR. NEWBY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


—>——_ 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. price 21s, (Just ready.) 


NAPLES, 


POLITICAL, SOCIAL AND RELGIOvs. 
By LORD Bx*** ***, Author of ‘ Masters and Workmen,’ &c, 


In 2 vols. demy Svo. ean 288. (In November.) 


PHANTASMATA; 


Or, PROTEUS and PROMETHEUS UNBOUND in tne? 
— ry of IMAGIN ane and FANATICISM. 
y, . ADDEN, Esq. F.R.C,.S, E Author of *T Is i 
he East,’ ‘ Life of Lady ~ei Mey Life of Savonarola, &c.- 


In 1 vol. post Svo. 108 6d. (In November.) 


SUNDAY—THE REST of LABOUR. 


Dedicated to the Archbishop of Canterbury. 


Iv. . 
In 2-vols. price 21s. (In November.) 
YTHS 


TRACED TO THEIR PRIMARY SOURCE THROUGH 
LANGUA! 
By M. KAVANAGH, Esq. 


In 2 vols. post Svo. ane 21s. (In November.) 


TRAVELS IN BOHEMIA, 


MORAVIA, SILESIA, the LAKES of UPPER AUSTRIA, 
the SAXON HIGHLANDS, and the NORIC ALPS. 
Edited by JOHN FOSTER, Esq. 


VI. 
A Second Edition, price 58. (Just ready.) 


HINTS TO HORSEMEN. 
SHOWING HOW TO MAKE MONEY BY HORSES. 
By HARRY HIEOVER. 


Vil. 
In 1 vol. demy 8vo. price 12s. (Jn November.) 


THE SPORTSMAN’S FRIEND IN 
A FROST. 


By HARRY HIEOVER, Author of * Hints to Horsemen,’ * 
the Proper Condition for all Horses,’ * Stable Talk and able 
Talk,’ * Sporting Facts and Sporting Fancies,’ &c. 


Vill. 
In 1 vol. feap. 8vo. price 53. (This day.) 


ANIMAL MAGNETISM AND 
SOMNAMBULISM. 


By the Somnambule, ADOLPHE DIDIER. 
*4* To be had of all Booksellers, and at the Author's Residence, 
4, Union-road, New-road, Regent’s Park. 


Ix, 
In feap. 8vo. price 28. 6d. (Now ready.) 


LE HOWARD: 


A POEM. By LENTUS IN UMBRA. 


THE MOST POPULAR NOVELS. 
In 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


OLD MEMORIES. 


In 2 vols. nn (This day.) 
THE DOUBLE CORONET. 


By the Author of ‘ Charles + igea eal * Counterparts,’ &c. 


n 3 vol is. Ble. 64. 


ZURIEL’S GRANDCHILD. 


In3 wes _— 6d. 


SUNSHINE AND SHADOW. 


By EMMA WARBURTON, Author of * Mabel.’ 


Sebete 31s, 6d. 
AGNES WARING. 


By the Author of * Kate Vernon.’ 


VI. 
Seeond Edition, in 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


THE YOUNG COMMANDER. 


By the Author of ‘The Two Midshipmen,’ &c. 


IN THE PRESS. 

In 3 vols. 318, 6d. (Just ready.) 
WHAT MIGHT HAVE BEEN! 
By the Author of * Cross Purposes,’ &c. 

In 3 vols. 31a. 6d. 


THE OLD HOME. 
By = MACKENZIE DANIELS, Author of ‘ uy Sister Minnie,” 
ur Guardian,’ ‘ Fernley Manor,’ * Ruth Earnley,’ &c. 


In 3 vols. 31s, 6d. 


RICHARD EMBLETON. 


By a distinguished Scotch Author. 
In 8 vols. 318. 6d. 


LEONARD WRAY. 








Sold by all Booksellers, 


London: George Routledge & Co, 2, Farringdon-street. 


‘aad the Author of * The Chronicles of the Bastile,’ * The Embassy,’ 
* Philip of Lutetia,’ &c. 
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MR. 


HAYDN’S DICTIONARY of DATES, and 
UNIVERSAL REFERENCE, relating to all Ages and 
Nations; comprehending every Remarkable Occurrence, 
Ancient and Modern—the Foundation, Laws, and Govern- 
ments of Countries—their Progress in Civilisation, Industry, 
and Science—their Achievements in Arms; the Political and 
Social Transactions of the British Empire—its Civil, Military, 
and Reli ous Institutions—the Origin and Advance ‘of Human 
Arts and Inventions, with copious details of England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland. The whole ee a body of 
Information, Classical, Political, and Domestic, from the 
Earliest Accounts to the Present Time. Sev: ao Edition, with 
Additions and Corrections, by B. VINCENT, Assistant Secre- 
tary and Keeper of the Library of the or Institution of 
Great Britain. In 1 vol. 8vo. price 188. cloth. 


SHARPE’S HISTORY of EGYPT, from the 
Earliest Times till the Conquest by the ‘Arabs in a.p. 640, 
Third Edition. In 2 vols. 8vo. price 16s. cloth. 


SHARPE’S HISTORIC NOTES on the BOOKS 
of the OLD and NEW TESTAMENTS. Price 5s. cloth. 


CAPTAIN BASIL HALL’S FRAGMENTS 
of VOYAGES and TRAVELS. A New Edition. In 1 vol. 
8yo. price 10s, 6d. cloth. 


By the Author of ‘ Two Years before the Mast.’ 
DANA’S SEAMAN’S MANUAL; containing 


a Treatise on Practical Seamanship, with Plates ; a Dictionary 
of Sea Terms; Customs and Usages of the Merchant Service ; : 
Laws relating ' to the Practical Duties of Master and Mariners. 
Seventh Edition, Revised and Corrected in accordance with 
the most recent Acts of Parliament, by J. H. BROWN, Esq. 
Registrar-General of Merchant Seamen. Price 5s. cloth: 


RECOLLECTIONS of the TABLE-TALK of 
SAMUEL ROGERS. To which is added, PORSONIANA. 
Third Edition. Post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. cloth. 


GOETHE’S FAUST. Translated into English 
Prose, with Notes. By A. HAYWARD, Esq. Sixth Edition. 
Price 4s. cloth. 


TALFOURD’S VACATION RAMBLES, Third 


Edition. Price 5s. cloth. 


TALFOURD’S SUPPLEMENT to ‘VACA- 
TION RAMBLES.’ Price 5s. cloth. 


TALFOURD’S DRAMATIC WORKS. In 


lvol. fcap. 8vo, price 63. cloth, 


TALFOURD’S CASTILIAN. An Historical 
Tragedy. Price 4s. cloth. 


TAYLOR’S PHILIP VAN ARTEVELDE. 


In1 vol. feap, 8vo, price 38. 6d. cloth. 


TAYLOR’S EDWIN THE FAIR; ISAAC 
COMNENUS; The EVE of the CONQUEST ; and other 
Poems. In 1 ol. feap. 8vo. price 38. 6d. clo 


COLERIDGE’S (HARTLEY) POEMS. With 
a Memoir, by his Brother. Second Edition. In 2 vols. feap. 
8vo, price 12s, cloth, 

COLERIDGE’S (HARTLEY) ESSAYS and 
MARGINALIA., In 2 yols. feap. 8vo. price 12s, cloth, 


MILNES’S POEMS. In 4 vols. feap. 8vo. price 
208. cloth, 
—~>——_ 


DISRAELI’S CURIOSITIES of LITERA- 
TURE. Fourteenth Edition. With a View of the Character 
and MA s of pr Author. By his Son, the Right Hon. B 
eye : = ELL M M.P. in 3 vols. Svo. with Portraits, &c., price 

08. clo’ 


DISRAELI’ S CURIOSITIES of LITERA- 
TURE. A New Edition. In 1 yol. Syo, with Portrait and 
Vignette, price 168. cloth. 


DISR AELI’S MISCELLANIES of LITERA- 
URE. In1 vol. 8vo. with Vignette, price 148. cloth. 
Contents. 

1, Literary Miscellanies—2. Quarrels of Authors—3. Cala- 
mities of Authors—4, The Literary Character—5. Character of 
James the First. 

—— 


The WORKS of CHARLES LAMB, In 4 vols. 
feap. 8vo. price 208, cloth. 
Contents. 


1. The Letters of Charles Lamb, with a Sketch of his Life. 
By Sir T. N. Tatrourp—2, Final Memorials of Charles Lamb ; 
consisting chiefly of his Letters =i betes published, with 
Bketches — some be ey Ne ne ~¥~ ir T. N. TALFouRD— 

und Gra; 


3. The Lem , Recollections of 
Christ’ 8 Hospital, ‘Wome, &. 


The WORKS of CHARLES LAMB. In1 vol. 


8vo. with Portrait and Vignette, price 16s. cloth. 


The ESSAYS of ELIA, In 1 vol. feap. 8vo. 
price 6s, cloth. 


EDWARD 








PRO 


moons POEMS. Seventh Edition. Price 7s. 
clot 


HOOD’S POEMS of WIT and HUMOUR. 
Sixth Edition. Price 5s. cloth. 


HOOD’S OWN;; or, LAUGHTER from YEAR 
toYEAR. A New Edition. In 1 vol. 8yo. illustrated by 350 
Woodcuts, price 10s. 6d. cloth. 


HOOD’S WHIMS and ODDITIES, in PROSE 
and VERSE; with +7 Original Designs. A New Edition. 
Price 58, cloth. 

———— 


COLERIDGE’S POEMS. A New Edition. In 


1 vol. feap. Svo. price 6s. cloth. 
COLERIDGE’S DRAMATIC WORKS. A 
New Edition. In 1 vol. feap. 8vo. price 68, cloth, 
COLERIDGE’S AIDS to REFLECTION. 
Seventh Edition. In 1 vol. feap. 8vo. price 6s. cloth. 


COLERIDGE’S FRIEND. A Series of Essays, 
to aid in the Formation of Fixed Principles in Polities 
Morals, and Religion, with Literary Amusements interspersed. 
Fourth Edition. In 3 vols. feap. 8vo. price 158. clot 

COLERIDGE’S ESSAYS on his OWN TIMES. 
In 3 vols. feap. 8vo. price 18s. cloth. 


COLERIDGE on the CONSTITUTION of 
CHURCH andSTATE, Third Edition. In 1 vol. feap. 8vo. 
price 53. cloth, 

COLERIDGE’S LAY SERMONS. Third 


Edition. In1 vol. feap. 8vo. price 58, cloth. 


COLERIDGE’S CONFESSIONS of an IN- 
QUIRING SPIRIT. Third Edition. In 1 vol. feap. 8vo. 
price 48, cloth. 

COLERIDGE’S BIOGRAPHIA LITERARIA; 
or, Biographical Exennes of my Literary Life and Opinions. 
Second Edition. In 2 vols. feap. 8vo. price 18s. cloth. 


COLERIDGE’S NOTES and LECTURES upon 
SHAKSPEARE, and some of the OLD POETS and DRA- 
MATISTS ; with other Literary Remains. In 2 vols. feap. 8yo. 
price 128. cloth. 
COLERIDGE’S NOTES on ENGLISH 
DIVINES. In2 vols. feap. 8yo. price 12s. cloth, 


COLERIDGE’S NOTES, THEOLOGICAL, 
POLITICAL, and MISCELLANEOUS. In 1 vol. feap. 8vo. 
price 68, cloth, ner One 


The WORKS of WALTER SAVAGE LAN- 
DOR. Including the pea nary Conversations, with a New 
and Original Series; Pericles and Aspasia ; Examination of 
Shakspeare ; Pentameron of Boccaccio and Petrarca ; Hel- 
lenics ; Tragedies ; and Poems. With many large additions 
throughout, and the Author's last Corrections. In 2 vols. 
medium 8yo. price 32s. cloth. 

LANDOR’S IMAGINARY CONVERSA- 
TIONS of GREEKS and ROMANS, In 1 vol. crown 8yo. 
price 108, 6d. cloth. 


LANDOR’S LAST FRUIT OFF AN OLD 
TREE, In1 vol. crown 8vo. price 108, 6d. cloth, 
——_-~>- — 


WORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. In 


1 vol. 8vo. with Portrait and Vignette, price 20s. cloth. 


WORDSWORTH'S PRELUDE; or, GROWTH 
ofa POET’S MIND. An Autobiographical Poem. In1 vol. 
feap. 8vo. price 68. cloth, 


WORDSWORTH’S EXCURSION. A Poem. 


In 1 vol. feap. 8vo. price 68. cloth. 


SELECT PIECES from the POEMS of WIL- 
oe WORDSWORTH. In 1 vol. illustrated by Woodcuts, 
63, 6d, cloth, gilt edges. 


—_——.>——_ 


ROGERS’S POEMS. In 1 vol. illustrated by 
72 Vignettes, from Designs by Turner and Stothard, price 


168, cloth. 
ROGERS’S ITALY. In 1 vol. illustrated by 


56 Vignettes, from Designs by Turner and Stothard, price 


168. cloth. 
ROGERS’S POETICAL WORKS. In 1 vol. 


feap. 8vo. illustrated by numerous Woodcuts, price 9s. cloth. 
———_ 
CAMPBELL’S POETICAL WORKS. In 


1 vol. illustrated by 20 Vignettes, from Designs by Turner, 
price 168, cloth. 


CAMPBELL’S POETICAL WORKS. In 





MOXON’S PUBLICATIONS. 


SHELLEY’S POEMS, ESSAYS, and LET- 
TERS from ABROAD. Edit ted by Mrs. SHELLEY. In 
1 vol. medium 8yo, with Portrait and Vignette, price 12s. cloth. 


SHELLEY’S POETICAL WORKS. Edited 
by Mrs. SHELLEY. In 3 vols. feap. Svo. price 15s. cloth. 


Ss HE LLEY’S ESSAYS, LETTERS from 
ABROAD, TRANSLATIONS, and FRAGMEN 
by Mrs. SHELLEY. In 2 vols. fcap. 8yo. price —_ 


SHELLEY’S POETICAL WORKS. In 1 vol. 
small 8vo. with Portrait and Vignette, price 7s. cloth. 
cansonastiiisiosate 
KEATS'S POETICAL WORKS. In 1 vol. 


Illustrated by 120 Designs, Original and from the Antique, 
drawn on Wood by George Scharf, jun. price 12s. cloth. 


KEATS’S POETICAL WORKS. In 1 vol. 


feap. 8vo. price 5s, cloth. 


KEATS'S LIFE, LETTERS, and LITERARY 


REMAINS. Edited by RICHARD MONCKTON MILNEs. 
In 2 vols. feap, Svo. price 1s. cloth. 
——~»>—— 

TENNYSON’S POEMS. Tenth Edition. Price 


93. cloth, 


TENNYSON’S PRINCESS: 


Edition. Price 5s. cloth. 


A MEDLEY, Sixth 


TENNYSON’S MAUD 


3; and OTHER Poems. 
Price 58. cloth. 





IN MEMORIAM. Sixth Edition. Price 6s. cloth. 
——e 


CHAUCER’S POETICAL WORKS. With an 

Essay, ve — Language and Versification, and an Introduc- 

Tae urse ; together — Notes and a Glossary. 

Tr OMAS TYRWHITT. 1 vol. 8vo. with Portrait and 
Vignette, price 128. cloth. 


SPENSER’S WORKS. With a Selection of 
Notes from various Commentators; and a Glossarial wg t 
to which is prefixed some Account of the Life of Spense 
the Rev. HENKY JOHN 
and Vignette, price 12s. clot’ 


DRYDEN’S POETICAL WORKS. Containing 
Griginel rooma Tales, aon Translations ; with Notes b te 
Rev. JOSE OSEPH | WARTON DD. and the fev. JOHN Wan ‘ 

ers. In 1 vol. Sy 
Vignette, at 108. 6d. cloth. : shat alanis 


—_~>— 


SHAKSPEARE. With REMARKS on his 
LIFE and WRITINGS. By THOMAS CAMPBELL. In 
1 vol. 8vo. with Portrait, Vignette, and Index, price 16s. cloth. 


BEAUMONT and FLETCHER. With an IN- 
TRODUCTION, GEORGE DARLEY, In 2 vols. 8yo. 
with Portraits and Vignettes price 32s, cloth. 


BEN JONSON. With a Mesorr. B 
oerree. In 1 vol. 8yo. with Portrait and 
oth. 


MASSINGER and FORD. With an INTRO- 
DUCTION. By HARTLEY COLERIDGE. In 1 vol. 8yo. 
with Portrait and Vignette, price 16s, cloth. 


WYCHERLEY, CONGREVE, VANBRUGH, 
and FAR QUHAK. With BIOGRAPHICAL and CRITICAL 
NOTICES. By LEIGH HUNT. In1 vol. 8vo, with Portrait 
and Vignette, price 16s. cloth, 


<9 


By 
—— In 1 vol. 8vo, with Portrait 


WILLIAM 
ignette, price 


—._— 


Pocket Editions. 
WORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. In 


6 vols. price 21s. cloth, 
ROGERS’S POETICAL WORKS. Price 5s. cl. 
CAMPBELL’S POETICAL WORKS. Price 


38. 6d. cloth, 
KEATS'S POETICAL WORKS. Price 3s. 6d. 
cloth. 


SHELLEY’S MINOR POEMS. Price 3s. 6d. 
cloth, 


PERCY’s RELIQUES of ANCIENT ENGLISH 
POETRY. In3 vols. price 98, cloth. 


LAMB’S SPECIMENS of ENGLISH DRA- 
MATIC POETS. In2 vols. price 68. cloth. 


1 vol. fam. 8vo. illustrated by numerous Woodcuts, price | DODD’S BEAUTIES of SHAKSPEARE. 


98, clot 





Price 3s, 6d, cloth. 


MOXON, DOVER-STREET. 
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MUDIE’S 
SELECT LIBRARY. 


—_+— 


| 
| 


ALL the best New Works may be obtained without delay | 
from his extensive Library by every SUBSCRIBER of ONE | 


GUINEA per annum, and by every FIRST-CLASS COUN- 
TRY SUBSCRIBER of TWO GUINEAS and upwards, 
The preference is given to Works of History, Biography, 
Religion, Philosophy, and Travel. 
tion are also freely added. 


The best Works of Fic- | 


13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT, 


Successors to Mr. Colburn, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 





MEMOIRS of the COURT of the 
REGENCY; from Original Family Documents. By 
THE DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM AND CHANDOS, 
K.G. Complete in 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, 30s. bd. 


Literary Institutions, Town Libraries, and REVELATIONS of PRISON LIFE; 


Book Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses may be obtained on application. 


CuHarLes Epwarp Mupig, 510, New Oxford- 
street, London; and 76, Cross-street, Manchester. 


CHEAP BOOKS. 


——@—— 


SECOND-HAND COPIES 
OF 
THE FOLLOWING WORKS ARE NOW ON SALE AT 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Memoirs of Sydney Smith, 12s. ~—fepetin’ . lege of Kars, 58. 
en 8 England. Vols. all. and IV., 

lip! mn. 53. 

Mo iatalembert's Political i of England, : 

Our Tent in the Crimea, 4s.—Prescott’s Philip the Second, 78. 
Guizot’s Life of Richard Cromwell, 14s.—Huntley’s California, 68. 
Old Court Suburb, by Leigh Hunt, 7s. 6d. scamabernill, a Tale, 63. 
Marsden’s Christian Churches and Sects, 15s. 

Monteith’s Kars and Erzeroum, 78.—Burton’s Meceab, 83. 

After Dark, sy ¥ Wilkie Collins, 73—El Medinah, 1 

‘irst Foots' in Eastern Africa, 103. 6¢.— Hertha, 38. 6d. 
Bunbury’s Travels 1 in Northern Europe, 7s.—Cleve Hall, 48. 
Harry Coverdale’s Courtship, s.— Modern Pelabers, Vol. IIL, 248. 
‘Thomas Raikes’s Journal, ols. I. and IL., 

Scott's Travels in Denmark, 4s.— Memoirs of M rs. Fitzherbert, 5s. 
Doran's A pred of the House of Hanover, %. 

Curzon’s Armenia, 28. 6d.—Inside wana ey 

Lilliesleaf, by “he ‘Author of * ey oe N aigland,’ 78. 6d. 


ymour’s * Russia and the Sea of Azo: 

Hamley’s Story of the Campaign, 9s. A by Mrs. Gore, 5s. 
yertrude, by ~y Syellene, te owes Life of Goethe, 158. 

earteease ; he Brother's Wife, 4s.—Shores of the Black Sea, 4s. 

bee Duberly’s ‘8 ones of the War, 3s.—Laura Gay, 33. 

-Bird, by — G. Fullarton, 53.—Belcher’s Last Voyage, 14s. 

Oliphant at 3; or, Travels in the Far West, 5s. 

Westward Hot Ki sley, 103 6d.— ptentha's Husband, 7 78. 

Giustinian’s Souk of Henry VIIL., 
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The Life of Col. John Charles Fremont, and his 
Narrative of Explorations and Adventures in 
Kansas, Nebraska, Oregon, and California. 
The Memoir by Samuel M. Smucker, A.M. 
New York, Miller & Co.; London, Triibner 
& Co. 


Ar electioneering, no people can surpass our 
clever friends in the States. Just now reams of 
prose and verse are flying about, covered with 
the merits or demerits of the respective can- 
didates for the Presidency. Here is a volume 
of nearly five hundred pages,—a monster- 
ee hlet put forth by the Fremont-party in 
ehalf of their hero. Herein Mr. Smucker 
tells us who Mr. Fremont is, and the Colonel 
himself tells us what he has done. The two 
together, Memoir and Experiences, make up 
a book which is full of interest. 

Mr. Fremont, it appears, is the son of a 
French gentleman who crossed the Atlantic to 
get out of the way of that rude liberty which 
Republicanism introduced into France. He 
did not succeed exactly to his wish, for he was 
captured by an English cruiser, and sent to one 
of the West India Islands, where he enjoyed 
the precise freedom which was allotted to 
Voltaire’s Huron, who being put into durance 
vile, was informed, to his great perplexity, that 
he was at perfect liberty in an apartment from 
which he could no more “get out” than 
Sterne’s starling could escape from his cage. 
John Charles Fremont, sen. ultimately escaped ; 
and he made his way to “ Norfolk, in Vir- 
ginia.”” There, as a refugee, he was not so 
well in his worldly estate as he had been 
at home in Lyons; ‘‘and the young exile was 
compelled to have recourse for support to 
those elegant accomplishments which had been 
acquired as matters of amusement in the days 
of his prosperity.” We suspect the meaning 
of this to be that the exile turned dancing- 
master. Had his vocation been more exalted 
it would probably have been named. Nor was 
there any disgrace to the “ professor” if this 
was the case; there would be folly, however, in 
attempting to conceal it. We had fugitive 
Chevaliers among ourselves who gave lessons 
in making salads; we had Counts who carried 
“kits”; and we had Marquises and Prelates 
who taught what Sir Hugh Evans taught Mis- 
tress Quickly’s son, and who felt that the 
incurred no shame in earning their livelihood. 
Whatever “elegant accomplishment” was 
taught by the exile, he contrived to marry upon it, 
and with “one of the most beautiful daughters of 
the Old Dominion,’’—a connexion of undoubted 
respectability,—he travelled for the purpose of 
enlarging their respective minds—and purses. 
The first child of this marriage was the present 
“Col. Fremont,’”’ who was born at Savannah, 
in Georgia, on the 21st of January, 1813. It 
was an anniversary that might well have been 
noticed in his biography, as rendering him 
additionally recommendable to a Republican 
community. 

He was left early fatherless, with brothers 
and sisters; and he began his battle of life in a 
lawyer’s office. He at the same time studied 
Greek and Latin under an old Scotch professor 
in Charleston, named Dr. Robertson. This he 
did with an effect that seems incredible. He 
would have been a wonderful boy had he only 
accomplished half of what is here said of his 
proficiency. Meanwhile, his widowed mother 
urged him to prepare for the ministry; but 
the ministry was dull work in the eyes of a 
boy of sixteen who had been fascinated by 





Czsar’s Commentaries. The mother still hoped, 
and the future Colonel was sent to Charleston 
College. There, however, he not only increased 
his love for the army, but established an affec- 
tion for a West Indian beauty, who rendered 
the young student so idle touching every pur- 
suit but the one which had herself for its object, 
that the lad becoming incorrigible, he was 
ultimately expelled. 

There was “good stuff” in the boy, neverthe- 
less. He was hurt by the disgrace;—he was 
touched by the death of a brother, who had 
turned actor,—and he set himself so assiduously 
to the study of mathematics, that he became a 
recognized instructor,—gave lessons on board 
ship, and received a degree from his college in 
token of reconciliation. 

Mr. Fremont soon became celebrated as a 
civil engineer; and he was engaged in all the 
chief Government and indeed in other projects 
connected with his profession. These took him 
into every corner of the States. In one of them 
he discovered “the Rose of the West’’—not 
his old rose of the West Indies, but a pretty 
child, Miss Jessie Benton, — his proposal to 
marry whom scandalized everybody but the 
young lady herself, who went off with the 
‘“‘ Lieutenant” for her husband, “in spite of 
parental counsel, in spite of future uncertain- 
ties, in spite of fate.” The young husband 
having turned out a hero, and proved himself 
worthy of the lady, there came, at Jast, a recon- 
ciliation with the offended parents, as there had 
been one, once before, with his offended college. 

We next find him more active and useful 
than ever, engaged in that great Expedition of 
1842, to survey the road across the Great 
Western Prairie and the Rocky Mountains to 
the Oregon territory,—the report of which we 
reviewed in March, 1844.— 


“ But, important as had been the results of his 
first expedition, he pined for others which were still 
greater and more extensive. He desired to complete 
his survey across the continent, not only in order to 
examine the line of travel between the state of Mis- 
souri and the tide-water region of the Columbia 
River, but also to explore that vast and then un- 
known region, which lay between the Rocky Moun- 
tains and the Pacific Ocean. This immense tract 
comprised the whole western slope of the continent. 
It contained more than seven hundred miles square ; 
and the journey proposed was one of the boldest and 
most dangerous ever undertaken by an emissary 
either of commerce, discovery, or science. Lieut. 
Fremont asked and obtained orders from the depart- 
ment at Washington to undertake this journey. His 
instructions directed him only to advance as far as 
the tide-water region of the Columbia River. He 
resolved to extend his researches into the untravelled 
solitudes of the western limits of the continent. But 
all his aspirations and triumphs were very nearly 
defeated by the jealousy of the government, and the 
meanness of the imbecile officials who at that time, 
but happily only for a very short period, occupied 
the posts of influence at Washington. James M. 
Porter, of Pennsylvania, was then secretary of war. 
Scarcely had Fremont reached the frontier of Mis- 
souri, when orders arrived at St.-Louis, counter- 
manding the expedition. The alleged ground of 
complaint was that he had prepared himself with a 
military equipment, which the pacific nature of his 
journey did not require. It was specially charged 
as a heinous offence, that he had procured a small 
mountain howitzer from the arsenal at St.- Louis, in 
addition to his other firearms. Butthe heroic resolu- 
tion of the fair daughter of Missouri, his wife, defeated 
the ignoble aims of those who would have stopped 
the young adventurer in his career of toil and glory. 
After her husband’s departure from St.-Louis, the 
letters intended for him were opened by her at his 
request, and such as needed immediate attention 
were sent after him. She perused the communica- 
tion which contained the unwelcome news from 
Washington, and resolved to detain it, and Fremont 





knew nothing of the contents, until his return, more 
than a year afterward.” 


The results of this second Expedition may be 
said to have added hundreds of square miles to 
the territory of the Republic, by the exploration 
of a vast region,—the geography of which had 
been until then utterly unknown. It was his 
third great Expedition, however, which has 
rendered the name of Col. Fremont most 
famous,—the Expedition of 1845, to the Far 
West, which ended in the annexation of Cali- 
fornia to the Republican dominion. In this 
a! the energies of the gallant Colonel 
had their full development. He went to survey 
a country, and a great portion of what he looked 
upon he contrived to make his own. Col. Fre- 
mont had his reward; he did not, indeed, reap 
it till he had surmounted many difficulties and 
struggled through many ‘‘squabbles,”’ but in 
1850 he was elected one of the first senators of 
California to the Federal Government. He is 
now ‘one of the wealthiest citizens in the na- 
tion,’’ and, in 1856, he stands the nominee of 
the National Republican Convention assembled 
in Philadelphia—their candidate for the Presi- 
dency of the United States—with a rather shift- 
ing platform. 

The Memoir of Mr. Smucker does the worthy 
Colonel less than justice. He is one of those 
men of whom America may be proud. It is 
to be regretted that such foremost men some- 
times fall into the hands of vulgar biographers. 
Such an one is Mr. Smucker, whose narrative, 
good in some respects, is marred by coarsely- 
expressed and very ill-founded abuse against 
England and the English. We find the British 
Hudson’s Bay Company ranked very little above 
assassins; and the British Lion himself, poor 
beast, is assailed by Mr. Smucker as vigorously 
as the old lion in the fable. We had hoped that 
this foolish fashion of vituperation had gone by. 

Col. Fremont’s own narratives, detailing the 
objects and incidents of his various expeditions, 
are graphic, clear, and business-like. There is 
no sentiment, no fine writing ; and the impression 
conveyed by them is highly favourable to the 
author. He does not describe himself as a hero, 
and he appears the more heroic for his modesty. 
We add one passage, connected with the Ex- 
pedition of 1843. It is a trait of the Indian 
cuisine.— 

“Among the successive banks of the beach, formed 
by the action of the waves, our attention, as we 
approached the island, had been attracted by one 
10 to 20 feet in breadth, of a dark-brown colour. 
Being more closely examined, this was found to be 
composed, to the depth of seven or eight and twelve 
inches, entirely of the larva of insects, or, in common 
language, of the skins of worms, about the size of a 
grain of oats, which had been washed up by the 
waters of the lake. Alluding to this subject some 
months afterwards, when travelling through a more 
southern portion of this region, in company with Mr. 
Joseph Walker, an old hunter, I was informed by 
him, that, wandering with a party of men in a moun- 
tain country east of the great California range, he 
surprised a party of several Indian families encamped 
near a small salt lake, who abandoned their lodges 
at his approach, leaving everything behind them. 
Being in a starving condition, they were delighted 
to find in the abandoned lodges a number of skin 
bags, containing a quantity of what appeared to be 
fish, dried and pounded. On this they made a 
hearty supper, and were gathering around an abun- 
dant breakfast the next morning, when Mr. Walker 
discovered that it was with these, or a similar worm, 
that the bags had been filled. The stomachs of the 
stout trappers were not proof against their prejudices, 
and the repulsive food was suddenly rejected. Mr. 
Walker had further opportunities of seeing these 
worms used as an article of food; and I am inclined 
to think they are the same as those we saw, and 
appear to be a product of the salt lakes.” 
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If the other candidates for the Presidency 
can exhibit as good testimonials as those of 
Col. Fremont contained in this volume, our 
cousins across the Atlantic will know what it is 
to have an embarras de choix. 





Demetrius: an Historical Tragedy in Five Acts 
—[Demetrius, §c.]. By Friedrich Boden- 
stedt. Berlin, Decker; London, Williams & 
Norgate. 

THE career of the pseudo-Demetrius (1603 to 

1606) is an episode in Russian history which 

has always been a favourite theme with the 

German dramatists. Schiller, we believe, was 

the first who endeavoured to adapt it to the 

purposes of a tragedy. The marriage of the 

hereditary Grand-Duke of Weimar with a 

Russian princess (whose arrival at Weimar, in 

1804, was welcomed by Schiller with an alle- 

gorical play, ‘Die Huldigung der Kiinste’) 

turned the eyes of the poet towards the North. 

It seems but natural that he should have wished 

to gratify the daughter of the Romanows by 

unrolling before her a picture from the history 
of her own country; and we are, therefore, not 
surprised to see his Muse, fresh from the orange- 
groves of Messina and the lakes and valleys of 

Switzerland, suddenly facing the golden cupolas 

of Moscow. She only faced the Kremlin; she 

did not enter it. Death snatched away the 

poet before he could execute his work. What 

he has left of it—a vast number of minute 
preparatory studies, a detailed plan, and some 
fragments of surpassing beauty—shows how 
ardently he had thrown himself into his subject, 
and how much the world has lost, also, in this 
respect, by his untimely death. There is no 
doubt but that the ‘Demetrius’ would have 
ranked with his grandest dramas, with ‘ Wal- 
lenstein’ and ‘ Tell,’—nay, perhaps, would even 
have excelled them. After Schiller’s death, 

Goethe at first set himself the task of finishing 

‘Demetrius.’ He intended to complete it in 

the very spirit in which Schiller had planned it, 

—thus erecting asublime and lasting monument 

to their friendship, and thus continuing their 

former intercourse and combined labours, as he 
said, in despite of death itself. But he had 
over-rated his powers; the loss of Schiller had 
utterly crushed him; he felt unable to work; 
and so he—the only man who was equal to the 
task—abandoned it, and that which should have 
been done (if done at all) by Germany’s first 
poet, devolved on one of the minor dramatists 
of the day. In 1817, twelve years after 

Schiller’s death, a complete ‘Demetrius’— 

entirely and confessedly founded upon Schiller’s 

plan, and following it, scene by scene, in the 
closest manner imaginable—was given to the 
world by Baron Franz Friedrich von Maltitz : 

—one of the three poets of that name who have 

made it a familiar one in German belles-lettres, 

—the other two (with whom he must not be 

confounded) being Baron Gotthilf August von 

Maltitz, the late satirist, and Baron Apollonius 

von Maltitz, the present Russian Chargé- 

d’ Affaires at the Court of Saxe-Weimar. This 

production, though losing infinitely, of course, 

when measured by the Schiller standard, and 
now nearly forgotten, has its merits, and con- 
tinued for a considerable time to be success- 
fully represented on the German stage,—which 
is more than can be said of the next drama of 

‘ Demetrius,’ written, a few years ago, by Herr 

Hermann Grimm, a son of Wilhelm Grimm. 

The latest attempt, finally, to handle the 

attractive theme has now been made by Herr 

Bodenstedt, the translator of Puschkin and 

Lermontoff. After having spent his younger 

days in Russia—after having lived at St. 

Petersburgh, Moscow, and Tiflis, and shaken 


hands with the hordes of the Don and the 
Dnieper—Herr Bodenstedt (being long known 
as a lively and fascinating tourist, a tasteful 
translator, and a melodious lyrical poet) seems 
now resolved to turn to dramatical account 
his thorough knowledge of the country and 
people of Russia. His tragedy of ‘ Demetrius,’ 
as far as we know, is the first drama ever written 
by him. He is now a man of about forty years of 
age, and belongs to the literary circle assembled, 
under the patronage of the King of Bavaria, at 
Munich. ‘Demetrius’—in a smooth, modest, 
and elegantly-pointed sonnet—is dedicated to 
Herr Bodenstedt’s royal protector, Maximilian 
the Second. 

As might be expected from a poet of Herr 
Bodenstedt’s talents and standing, his drama, in 
the main, does not slavishly follow the plan of 
Schiller. It is, in management and construction, 
essentially his own. Yet he has not been able 
| to withdraw himself entirely from the influence 
of his great predecessor, but has adopted from 
| him, besides some smaller features, the one 
be eageee incident that Demetrius is not, as 

history represents him, a conscious deceiver 
from the very beginning; but believes himself 
really, for a time at least, the legitimate son of 
| Czar Iwan Wassiljewitsch the Fourth. In this 
belief (so Schiller has it) he raises his banner, 
bravely and honestly, against the usurper, 
| Boriss Godunoff (the murderer of the true 
| Demetrius)—engages the assistance of the King 
| of Poland—lifts the beautiful and ambitious 
| Marina, the daughter of a Polish noble, to his 
throne—sends for his supposed mother, Marfa, 
| the widow of Czar Iwan, to see and to acknow- 
'ledge him—forms reformatory plans for his 
| realm—proceeds from victory to victory—is a 
prince and a hero indeed—until he finds that 
| he has been deceived,—that he has been but a 
tool in the hands of another. With this dis- 
covery, the character and the fate of Demetrius 
suddenly change. Unwilling to lose what he 
has gained, he, till now himself deceived, 
resolves henceforth to become a deceiver. He 
kills the man who alone knows his secret. 
Distrust fills his soul, cruelty dictates his actions; 
he becomes a tyrant. But tyranny begets 
opposition; the popular indignation is roused 
against him; a conspiracy breaks out; he falls. 
Here, if anywhere, there is matter for a psycho- 
logical and historical picture on the grandest 
scale. Schiller, if fate had allowed him to carry 
out his plan, certainly would have given us such 
aone. Herr Bodenstedt, we are sorry to say, 
has not been equal to the task. 

The fundamental error of Herr Bodenstedt’s 
tragedy, we think, is this: while generally 
adopting Schiller’s conception of the character 
of Demetrius, he nevertheless deviates from it 
in a momentous point. With Schiller, Deme- 
trius, after the discovery of his not being the 
son of Iwan, really undergoes a revolution in 
character. He becomes a deceiver and a usurper 
in terrible earnest, and accepts his position as 
such. He turns gloomy, and thinks even of 
betraying Marina to his passion for Axinia, the 
daughter of his late enemy Boriss. Weno longer 
love him,—yet we never can refuse for one 
moment to interest ourselves in his fate. With 
Herr Bodenstedt, on the contrary, Demetrius 
acts not less treacherously in killing his friend 
Jefimoff, supposed to be the only keeper of the 
secret of his birth,—yet he does not wish to 
descend from the lofty pedestal of his virtue, 
making vain efforts, all through the remainder 
of the play, to persuade himself that this murder 
was necessary for the welfare of the country. 
There is nothing more pitiable than a weak and 
sentimental scoundrel,—and as such a one we 
see him from the very moment in which he 
stabs Jefimoff down to the pistol-shot which 
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stretches him dead at the feet of Marina. An 
unhappy dualism drags him to and fro. He 
would willingly be true and virtuous, but has 
not the heart to renounce the fruits of falsehood. 
Half Schiller’s and half Bodenstedt’s, he is 
neither good nor bad enough for a hero,—and 
thus, when he dies at last, with a commonplace 
on his lips, we remain indifferent. An out- 
spoken and decided barbarian, without the 
varnish of sentiment and humane phrases, would 
have been more to the purpose. 

In drawing the character of Marina, the am- 
bitious and imperious wife of Demetrius, Herr 
Bodenstedt has succeeded better. There is more 
firmness and resolution in her;—she does not 
shrink back from the discovery of her husband’s 
desperate position,—she loves him even the 
more for it. Yet there are some discrepancies 
also in her character, as delineated by the poet. 
Altogether, we cannot approve of the "a in 
which he draws his dramatis persone. The 
are too sketchy,—they are wanting too muc 
in psychological development. Take, for in- 
stance, the monologue of Demetrius after the 
murder of Jefimoff.— 

Roll, thunders, roll! and ye, black clouds, hurl down 

Your jaggéd lightnings! hurl them down to crush me! 

To-day spare trees and animals! Strike me! 

On me alone descend! I’m ripe for death! 

A life devoid of truth is life no more! 

Before me and behind me yawn abysses,— 

And darkness everywhere,—and no escape, 

But falsehood ... falsehood ... As on eagles’ wings 

My fortune bore me. Now my wings are lame, 

My heart is poison’d—and no human ear 

To hear me in my misery. . .. Shall I now 

Step forth before the people, lift the veil, 

And only to be hooted, to be sneer’d at,— 

To see my work, so near its end, destroyed ? 

Backwards I can no more—but forwards neither! 

Marfa is still alive—she is to see me— 

She will unmask me in the people’s face— 

No, she will not ! I am her child’s avenger. ... 

The ghost of Iwan chose me for his son, 

Call'd me Dimitry e’en from out his grave,— 

I am his son! his features, too, are mine: 

Backwards I can no more.— 

Forwards with God! 

How feeble and poor is this, when compared 
with the importance of the situation! Thunder 
and lightning are but bad expositors of a crisis 
of the mind! What we want in this scene is 
not the material conflict of the elements, but a 
vivid portraiture of that far deeper conflict on 
which the hero’s future is to depend. 

All we have said with regard to the cha- 
racters applies likewise to the construction of 
the drama. It is more a sketch than a picture, 
—more a skeleton than a body with flesh and 
sinews,—more a scaffolding than a house,—not 
to speak of a palace, rich and towering, as 
Schiller’s tragedy would have been. When « 
look upon Schiller’s plan, we are astonished at 
the fullness and abundance .of the plot. It 
completely swarms with life and action, with 
episode and accessory incident. With Herr 
Bodenstedt, too much is merely indicated and 
inferred. A certain poverty of means is unmis- 
takeable in him. 

After having blamed so much, we are glad 
to have something to praise. The diction of 
the drama is elegant and chaste, and there is 
no want of truly poetical thoughts and similes. 
Now and then, too, some fine psychological trait 
may be found,—as, for instance, the remark of 
Boriss Godunoff, that he is certain of the death 
of the true Demetrius, on account of the inten- 
sity of his remorse.— 

Dimitry 

Is dead—he must be dead! Can one who lives 

Haunt me by day and night? If all the world 

Averr’d, he lives—here in my breast I feel 

That he is dead! Had he but been a man /— 


But, oh! a child! a poor, defenceless child! ... 
Away, thou bloody spectre!... 
The national colouring, also, is well given. 
We feel while reading ‘ Demetrius’ that the 
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man who wrote it has lived himself among the 
warlike tribes whose forefathers followed the 
banner of his hero,—that he has been himself 
a wanderer through the crowd in the streets 
of Moscow,—and that the wild steppe (whose 
appearance at the approach of spring he can 
describe so charmingly) has rung to the hoofs 
of his own Cossack horse. 

Herr Bodenstedt’s well-deserved fame, how- 
ever, rests upon his translations and his ‘ Mirza- 
Schaffy.’ ‘Demetrius,’ if it add to it, will, at 
least in our opinion, not elevate it. 





A Descriptive Dictionary of the Indian Islands 
and Adjacent Countries. By John Crawfurd. 
Bradbury & Evans. 

Tue magnificence and colossal dimensions of 

our Indian Empire cause Englishmen to think 

lightly’ of the colonial possessions of other Euro- 
pean States still further east, and which, but 
for the vastness of Hindtstén, would justly be 
admired for their extent. The area of the ter- 
ritory in the Malay Archipelago claimed by the 

Dutch, including tributaries, is estimated at 

413,952 geographical square miles, or double 

the area of France, with a population of 

20,057,630. Java alone has a population of 

10,000,000, with 461 inhabitants to the square 

mile, in the province of Surabaya, 528 in that 

of Samarang, and 565 in Kadu,—a density of 
population double the average of Great Britain. 

n 1851 the aggregate value of the imports 
and exports of this single island of Java was 

8,761,9807. Again, Spain in the Philippine 

Isles rules over a population of five millions, 

occupying territories the total area of which is 

not less than 200,000 square geographical miles, 

Manilla, the capital, ranks in size among In- 

dian cities next to Bombay, and so securely has 

the Spanish rule been based in these regions, 
that they will probably remain under the sway 
of Spain long after all her other colonies are 
lost to her. Nor is this attachment undeserved. 
The soil of the Philippine Islands is exempt 
from all public and municipal imposts. Unlike 
the miserable ryot of Hindistén, whose taxes 
mount with his produce, and keep him ever on 
the verge of extrusion or starvation, the peasant 
of Luzon or Panay is the real owner of his 
farm; and land of every description is a herit- 
able and vendible property like moveables ; and 
this adds enormously to its value. In some 
places a quifion, 1,000 square fathoms, will 
bring 1,000 dollars. And while the incubus of 

a land-tax is altogether absent, other imposts 

are light, and do not amount to more than 

4s. 4d. a head for the population subject to 

Spanish rule, a rate lower than that of any por- 

tion of our Indian dominions. The necessaries 

of life are cheap, and at the same time the 
labourer at Manilla gains three times the wages 
of one of his own class at Calcutta and Bom- 
bay. The result of all this may be summed up 
in few words. ‘ The natives of the Philippine 

Islands are, indeed, the people of all Asiatic 

and American nations who have made the 

greatest advance in civilization under European 
rule.” 

After this hasty glance at statistics, something 
must be said of the climate and scenery of these 
Eastern isles, in order rightly to appreciate 
their value. Gains must be large, and commer- 
cial inducements very strong, to make men in 
love, for example, with the stagnant, green- 
coated canals of Holland or the pestilential 
streets of New Orleans. But in the Indian Archi- 
pelago there is no drawback on the score of 
insalubrity. To quote a single fact on this head, 
there were in 1848 on the registers of the Phi- 
lippine Islands alone 62 individuals whose ages 
exceeded 100 years, and of these one had at- 
tained to the patriarchal longevity of 137. 





Still less will any wanderer among these green 
islets and blue waters complain that Nature is 
here a niggard in her charms. People have 
their preferences. Some like to be stunned by the 
roar of Niagara, and made giddy by the height 
of Mont Blanc. The feeling of personal in- 
security adds, no doubt, very much to our sense 
of the sublime, and those who struggle, slip, 
and painfully pick their way amid the crevasses 
of the Glacier des Bossons, or hew steps up the 
Mur de la Cété, have this uncertainty to give a 
zest to their enjoyment. It is different with 
the region of which we are now speaking, 
which, however, is not altogether without its 
samples of the grand and terrible in nature. 
There are the great mountains of Sumeru and 
Arjuna in Java, which rise to the height of 
12,000 and 12,500 feet, and the vast crater of 
the Tengar group, the largest in the world, con- 
taining in its immense gulf a cluster of volcanic 
peaks. But for those who Jove an exquisite 
repose, nothing can equal the softly rippling 
waters and the woods of the straits, green with 
eternal spring. The European navigators, who 
first passed them, called the sea that separates 
Java from Sumatra a river, and they said well, 
for the Ocean here lays aside its majesty and 
becomes a river and lake. The air is full of sweet 
smells, which impart a delicious languor to the 
frame and make the obliviousness of the 
Lotus-eaters intelligible. This Eden, too, has 
birds of paradise and fruits of paradise, and 
without incurring the imputation of aldermanic 
sensuality, one may be pardoned a smile of 
satisfaction at hearing that a thousand pine- 
apples ‘equalling in size and flavour the 
finest productions of our hot-houses,” may be 
purchased for a dollar, and a turtle of the largest 
size for about the same sum. 

But we must not suffer the recollection of 
these delicacies, or of the unrivalled mangosteen 
and durrian to beguile us from the more direct 
consideration of Mr. Crawfurd’s excellent book. 
It will take its place at once among standard 
works, for it supplies a mass of valuable infor- 
mation, partly — and partly locked up in 
Dutch and Spanish authors, and consequently 
inaccessible to the English public. Mr. Craw- 
furd was long officially employed in the coun- 
tries he describes,—he is familiar with several 
of the languages there spoken, and he from the 
very first made himself known as a man of 
ability and research. 

As a specimen of his book, which at the same 
time shows the extent to which his personal 
experience supplies him with facts, we extract 
his account of the stupendous volcanic eruption 
at Tomboro.— 

“ Tomboro, the name of the mountain in the island 
of Sumbawa, in which, in the month of April, 1815, 
took place the greatest and most destructive volcanic 
eruption of which there is any record. The crater of 
this mountain is in south latitude 8° 14’ 30", and east 
longitude 117° 55’ 30’, and the mountain itself rises 
to the height of 9,000 feet above the level of the sea. 
The year preceding the eruption, I accompanied an 
expedition to Macassar in Celebes, and in our course 
we passed close to the coast of Sumbawa, and even 
then the volcano of Tomboro was in a state of great 
activity. Ata distance, the clouds of ashes which 
it threw out blackened one side of the horizon in 
such a manner as to convey the appearance of a 
threatening tropical squall. In fact, it was mistaken 
for one, and the commander of the ship in which I 
was, took in sail, and prepared to encounter it. As 
we approached, the real nature of the phenomenon 
became apparent, and ashes even fell on the deck. 
When the great eruption took place, I was in civil 
charge of the province of Surabaya, in Java, distant 
from Tomboro about 300 miles. The noises pro- 
ceeding from the volcano at this distance much 
resembled, at first, a distant but heavy cannonade, 
and the illusion, indeed, was so complete that gun- 
boats were ordered out, under the supposition that 








a merchantman was attacked by pirates in the Straits 
of Madura. The sanie deception respecting the de- 
tonations extended to Yogyakarta, 180 miles further 
west than Surabaya, or, in all, 480 miles distant from 
the volcano, for there my friend the late Colonel 
Dalton, marched out with his battalion to the relief 
of a fortress 18 miles east of that place, which he 
imagined had been attacked, and had got half way 
to it before he was undeceived. The day after the 
sounds and shocks of earthquake which accompanied 
them were heard at Surabaya, the ashes began to 
fall, and on the third day, up to noon, it was pitch 
dark; and for several days after I transacted all 
business by candle-light. For several months, indeed, 
the sun’s disk was not distinct, nor the atmosphere 
clear and bright, as it usually is during the south-east 
monsoon. ‘The explosions of the voleano were 
heard, and even ashes fell, as far as Bencoolen, a 
thousand miles distant from the volcano ; and the 
same evidence of the eruption was experienced in 
the Banda Islands, at the distance, in an easterly 
direction, and against the monsoon, of 750 miles. 
The total number of persons supposed to have lost 
their lives from the immediate effects of the eruption 
has been reckoned at twelve thousand, but its indirect 
effects extended much further, for the ashes fell so 
thick in Lomboc, Bali, and the eastern end of Java, 
as to destroy or injure much of the growing rice 
crops. The future effects of the ashes, however, 
were, in some places, evidently beneficial, for I see 
it stated that, in some parts of Lomboc, where, from 
its proximity, they fell heaviest, they had greatly 
increased the fertility of some districts.” 


The author’s varied knowledge enables him 
to throw light on many subjects besides the 
mere geography of the Archipelago. Thus there 
is a very excellent article on language, and 
throughout the book the etymologist may obtain 
useful hints. We find, for example, that the 
word junk universally applied to the larger 
Chinese vessels, is a Malay and Javanese word, 
applicable only to the larger craft of the Archi- 
pelago, used both in war and for commercial 
purposes. The word is properly ajong or jong, 
which the Portuguese corrupted into junco, and 
of this the English, improving on the corrup- 
tion, made junk. It is remarkable that jung 
means “a large ship” in Persian,—and it is 
possible the Malay may have derived the term 
from that language. ‘The Chinese word for the 
vessels we call junks is Wang-kang. Bamboo 
is the Canarese word Bambu; cajeput the 
Malay Kayu-putih, ‘‘ white wood,” called from 
the colour of the bark of the tree which yields 
the oil; gamboge is a corruption of Kamboja, 
the sole country where it is found. The Malay 
name for gamboge is rong, which Mr. Crawfurd 
thinks a Kambojan word, but rang, “ colour, 
paint,” is both Persian and Sanskrit. Catechu 
is the Malay Kachu; Cochin (China) is properly 
Kicha. Gong, according to Mr. Crawfurd, is 
a genuine Javanese word; the instrument so 
called having been imported from Java for 
centuries. tatan signifies ‘“ pared”’ or “ trim- 
med,” from the Malay rotan for raotan, “ to 
pare.” Orang-outang, properly orang-utan, is 
the Malay word for a ‘‘ man of the woods,” ‘a 
savage,” and is applied by the natives only to 
human beings. The native word for the ape, 
which we call orang-outang, is mias. 

Mr. Crawfurd’s book is, on the whole, well 
printed,—but a few mistakes, some of them im- 
portant, may be pointed out. At p. 25, 1. 8, for 
“ pdddah,” read gadhd. Atp. 27, Balambangan 
is said to be 300 miles in circumference, but 
only five leagues long and one broad. At p. 57, 
the dimensions of Borneo in square leagues and 
miles do not correspond. At p. 81, 1. 5 of the 
article “‘Camphor,” and p. 83, |. 23 of the arti- 
cle “Caraga,” slight corrections are needed. 
At p. 96, 1. 50, and 1. 54, there are misprints. 
The word ‘‘ Télugus,” which occurs at p. 101, 
and in many other places, is surely incorrect. 
At p. 124 and p. 126, why spell the Persian 
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dastér ‘‘dastar,’”’? and the Sanskrit desha, 
‘“d’esa’”’? At p. 145, for Sanscrit “ angsa,” read 
hansah ; and at p. 148, 1. 7, for “‘ Hashashin,” 
read hashish. Ghura is not “a horse” in San- 
scrit, as stated at p.150. The word that ap- 
proximates most in Sanskrit is ghétakah. At 
p- 163, 1. 7, for “ orang-lant,” read orang-laut ; 
and at p. 173, 1. 19, for “ minor,” read maina. 
At p. 177, Mr. Crawfurd finds the second part 
of the name of the King of Sunda, Pate Unus, 
“probably Arabic, not intelligible.” Perhaps 
Unus is Yinas, Jonah, a not uncommon name 
in the East. At p. 187, 1. 11, the number 
“‘4,39,661” needs correction; and at p. 191, 
1. 27, for “363,619,” read 3,636,195. At p. 
196, 1.14, and at 1.19, there are misprints. 
At p. 212, 1. 15, supply the word extent ; and 
at 1. 34, for ‘‘ American,” read <Armorican. 
Other misprints occur at p. 253, 1. 14; p. 267, 
1, 4, and last line ; p. 273, 1.4, and 1. 7; p. 274, 
1, 21; p. 387, 1. 30; p. 389, 1.29; p. 435, 1. 21. 

Panay is said to be the largest of the Phi- 
lippine Islands after Mindano, where Palawan 
and Samar appear to be overlooked. At page 
368, rice is said to have a native name in all 
the languages of the Archipelago, as in Java- 
nese pari, and even beyond the Archipelago, in 
the cognate Madagasi vari. But may not these 
words both come from the Telugu vari? At 
least, no argument can be founded on them as 
to rice being an indigenous product of the 
Malayan Archipelago. The story quoted as 
Siamese at p. 388 will be found in the ‘ Hito- 
padesha,’ chap. I., story vii. 

These points are noticed, in order to facilitate 
correction in a future edition. 





The War. From the Death of Lord Raglan to 
the Evacuation of the Crimea. By W. H. 
Russell, Correspondent of the Zimes. Printed 
by permission. With Additions and Correc- 
tions. Routledge & Co. 

Tur second portion of this narrative of ‘The 

War’ commences, appropriately enough, with a 

reference to General Simpson’s assertion that he 

was, physically and mentally, incapable of exer- 
cising the office of Commander-in-chief;—an 
office arduous and responsible for him who re- 
solves to accomplish his duty honestly, zealously, 
and with less of care for self than anxiety for 
and watchfulness over others. General Simp- 
son, then, having described himself as a round 
peg that ought not to be forced into a square 
hole, and having given in testimonials and spe- 
cifications against himself, was appointed to the 
office, accordingly. The command of the English 
army was conferred on “a veteran who had 
seen a year’s service in the Peninsula in 
1812-13, and in the campaign of 1815, and who 
thirty years afterwards, held the post of Quarter- 
master-General to Sir C. Napier, in his Indian 
war of 1845.” Not very many weeks after- 
wards they, to whom the veteran owed his ap- 
pointment, must have been aware of the mistake 

they had made. But the old General was a 

more fortunate man than ‘‘ poor Gage”’ of 1775, 

who was sacrificed for that which, as Walpole 

remarks, ‘“ was areason for not employing him, 
his incapacity.” 

As we read this narrative, it is impossible to 
resist the impression of admiration at what our 
men accomplished under most adverse and de- 
pressing circumstances. ‘‘ The time is not yet 
come for the disclosure of all the truth,” says 
the author of the volume. We do not exactly 
agree with him. Meanwhile his own revelations 
enable all who read them to arrive at a very 
close approximation of the truth. He told a 
great deal which brought grief into our hearts 
and rage into the bosoms of the Barnacles. In 
Government bureaux, they could not deny his 
statements. The criticism of officials was, pro- 





bably, not unlike Atterbury’s comment on 
Burnet, “‘D—n him! he tells the truth; but 
where the d—— did he learn it?” 

What deeds of heroism were achieved, and 
what mighty wrongs were endured by the noble 
soldiery—simple officers and men, on the fields 
of the Crimean warfare! Look at poor Cuddy, 
becoming senior captain of his regiment, the 
55th; serving with it throughout the whole 
of that terrible winter in the trenches; and 
when a majority became vacant, finding it pur- 
chased over his head, by a captain seven years 
his junior on the Army List, “and who had 
served at home with the depét during the 
beginning of the campaign,” and who took 
away from Cuddy the command of the regiment. 
Facts like these, and they are but too numerous 
throughout the book, excited the disgust rather 
than the wonder of the British public. We were 
too much accustomed to such a system to be 
surprised at it. To our allies and to our ene- 
mies, such a system was incomprehensible ; but 
the terms in which they speak of it subject 
Englishmen themselves to a sense of degrada- 
tion from which they cannot escape. Mr. 
Russell thinks that such a system is doomed; 
and some portion of it may be; but it is won- 
derful how little, as a nation, we have gained 
by experience. We commence every war with 
the commission of enormous follies and the 
offering up of costly sacrifices. We have always 
begun unprepared, with a wretched commissariat 
and an incredible waste of money and life. We 
have almost always opened the struggle with 
wrong men in command, and have never 
punished the individual responsible for appoint- 
ments which placed the nation in peril. We 
hardly know the names of the many ‘‘ Cuddys” 
of the trenches, and we hang stars and crosses 
about the necks of cavalry leaders who sleep in 
comfortable quarters, and ride down to the 
“men,” at a not too early hour. It has always 
been so, and despite Mr. Russell’s prophecy, 
we very much fear that it will remain so. 
The ruling powers are obstinately fixed in the 
seat of prejudice, and will not be laughed or 
menaced out of it. Small concessions made 
only prove the rule. There is as much of the 
ridiculous as of the sublime in our method of 
making war. We are like those terrible fight- 
ing people mentioned by lian, who always 
went into action mounted on asses. 

In this closing portion of the author's vivid 
narrative we have not to sigh over such details 
of the inefficiency of the commissariat, as raised 
our anger and alarm in the earlier part of the 
correspondence. In commissariat details all 
really seemed to have gone on as well, at last, 
as if the officials most concerned therein had 
had with them those three young ladies whom 
Agamemnon wished to take with him to the 
Trojan War, and who possessed the power to 
turn everything they touched to corn, wine, and 
oil. The daughters of Dorippe, could we have 
enjoyed their presence in the trenches, would 
have excelled Miss Nightingale in powers of 
benevolent usefulness. 

With respect to the literary merit of Mr. 
Russell’s work, we may notice that many per- 
sons were inclined to believe that it is rather in 
the subject than in the execution. The matter 
being of the greatest interest it is fancied that 
the manner must correspond. This, however, 
is not the case. The pictures were before the 
“Correspondent.” His task was to word-paint 
them; and in this occupation there are difficulties 
that are hardly conceivable to those who think 
that a man has an easy mission who is only 
asked to give an account of what is before 
his own eyes. The story of Raleigh aban- 
doning a history of the past when he 


found three faithful eye-witnesses of a recent 





event giving three varying versions of what 
passed within the scope of their own vision, 
illustrates the difficulties of such authorship. 
How Mr. Russell has succeeded, however, is 
widely known. He has produced a gallery 
of battle - pictures catia without exagge- 
ration, and all the more forcible for the 
simplicity of their grandeur. Their ability is, 
perhaps, best ed by the lasting impressions 
which the several pictures have made on the 
public mind. He had sometimes, indeed, to 
draw from description, but his pictures lost 
nothing thereby in vigour and fidelity. There 
is no incident of a campaign which he has not 
pourtrayed :—the terrible, the grand, the 
glorious; the march, the halt, the camp, the 
trenches; the suffering, the endurance of 
heroes whose names will never be known, the 
assault, the repulse, and the final victory,—we 
are familiar with these mostly through our 
author’s pages, Our gratitude would be the 
greater if we were to remember with what 
details our kindred at home were fain to 
be content in the days of the Peninsular 
War, and in the times of struggle prior to that 
period. Mr. Russell is the first who ever made 
a distant public almost spectators of a contest in 
progress. We were amidst it all, by day and 
by night, in reverse and in success; no corner 
of the camp, no nook in the hospitals, was hidden 
from us. We saw everything, even to the pic- 
turesque and lazy mule-drivers, who would not 
work in the wet and cold; and we heard 
everything, from the boom of the shot to the 
hideous howl of the wounded Russian corporal 
when he found himself being put into a basket, 
and carried away on a mule—to the hospital. 
There is some consolation, in reading such 
a record of the horrors of war, to discover that 


the famous military catechism of Suwarrow is - 


not accepted even by Russia au pied de la lettre. 
It is little more than sixty years since that 
brutal soldier, after capturing Warsaw, cruell 
butchered 30,000 Poles, of all ages and condi- 
tions, in cold blood. It is scarcely a quarter of 
a century since Gortschakoff gained almost as 
terrible a name for his cruelty in Poland. These 
examples, it is hoped, will never again be fol- 
lowed. The voice of indignant nations wrung 
from the Russian authorities the famous order 
to respect the wounded, which was creditable 
to the Government, and was, of course, not 
without effect. ‘‘ Woe to the nation that forgets 
the art of war!” But that terrible evil may 
have its amenities, such as they are. May 
it be long before the world shall need a 
chronicler to do such office as that which 
has been performed so efficiently by Mr. 
Russell ! ven the nations who enjoy the 
victory can be but grave with their glad 
thoughts. Like the author, in his chapter, ‘‘ The 
Alma revisited,” they look proudly upon the 
now quiet field, while they sadly reckon the 
cost at which it was so gallantly carried. On 
the matter of honours awarded for that and 
other fields, we will not enlarge. We will con- 
tent ourselves with remarking, that there was 
once a king not very far from this seat of war, 
the laurels from whose tomb caused great dis- 
sensions wherever they were carried. There 
are modern laurels not very unlike those of 
Amycus of Pontus. 





Shakspeare’s ‘Julius Cesar’: Tragedy—[Jules 
César, §c.]. Translated into French Verse, 
with the English Text at the Foot of the 
Pages, preceded by a Study and followed by 
Notes. By C. Carlhant. Paris, Didot Fréres. 

WE had, not long ago, occasion to denounce 

Madame Dudevant’s attempt on ‘As You Like 

It,’ an impertinence flagrant enough to make 

Johnson’s ‘ Blue Queen’ and Voltaire’s anta- 
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gonist walk out of her grave,—provided that 
the shade of dear, stately Mrs. Montagu could 
persuade itself, under any provocation, to take so 
extraordinary and conspicuous a step. The book 
before us is a proof that the world’s great dra- 
matist has modern admirers and students in 
France worthier and more capable, if only 
because they are more modest, than the lady 
who the pe day took pity on Jaques, the 
melancholy bachelor, and married him, and 
who reduced bright Rosalind from the estate of 
a queen of romance to the secondary condition 
of attendant on Celia. In many respects, M. 
Carlhant’s translation merits the good word of 
English critics, It is singularly clear of pre- 
sumption,—the author, in his preliminary study, 
errs on the side of such over-care and over- 
sympathy as may befit a writer for children, 
but not for grown thinkers, dreamers, or poets. 
“See here,” says he, ‘‘ look there,” when the 
sights to be seen and the distinctions to be looked 
into hardly merit the direction of a finger-post 
or the patience of argument. But this is the 
humour of our neighbours when they deal with 
Art. That which they love they must be cre- 
dited with having discovered—that which they 
feel they must express to its last pulsation. 
The over-solicitude complained of belongs to 
most of the modern critics of Shakspeare, as 
we have lately had cause at home to point out, 
—and it is, after its kind, a tribute to his depth, 
past conceivable exhaustion, to his boundless- 
ness, which none can explore thoroughly. With 
ene. delicate touch, however, we must credit 
M. Carlhant, as proving him to be penetrated 
with the sentiment of Shakspeare’s variety and 
humanity :—his dwelling on the introduction of 
the page Lucius, with his music, by the side of 
Brutus, thestern, Nothing more truly in the spirit 
of romance than this—more deliciously redeem- 
ing the severity of the character—was ever 
suggested by the instinct of Genius; and how 
has the sleeping third, from time immemorial 
downwards, added to the awe of an interview 
betwixt Living and Dead! The boy dreams of 
his lute, while the murdered man and the 
turderer hold converse.—One might ransack 
the entire store of French classical tragedy ere 
such a pathetic touch of fancy, giving the while 
its last intensity to such a tremendous scene, 
might be found. An effect or two of the kind 
have been tried for in the more modern effect- 
plays of M. Hugo;—but we must not wander 
further into such comparisons, having still to 
speak of the manner in which M. Carlhant has 
discharged his task. 

We have credited him with reverence and 
zeal: possibly he does not possess understanding 
of his original,—certainly not expressive power 
in any corresponding perfection. The old 
Elizabethan language is in more than one pas- 
sage imperfectly apprehended by him,—as, for 
instance, in the following speech of the first 
scene of the third act :— 

César. Cimber, je te préviens 

Que si ces airs rampants sont d’excellents moyens 
Pour enflammer I'esprit de quelque homme ordinaire 
Et changer tout a coup sa volonté premiére 
En vain projet d’enfant, ce n’est point par des mots, 
Et des prosternements bons a capter les sots 
Qu’on peut fiéchir César, et faire qu’il dévie 
Des penchants naturels qui gouvernent sa vie. 

Cesar. I must prevent thee, Cimber, 
‘These couchings, and these louly courtesics 
Might fire the blood of ordinary men, 

And turn pre-ordinance and first decree 
Into the law of children. Be not fond 

To think that Cesar bears such rebel blood, 
That will be thawed from the true quality 
With that which melteth fools, &c. &c. 


In another matter, M. Carlhant, as a trans- 
lator, is more inapprehensive than could be 
desired. We will not cavil at his choosing for 
medium, the rhymed verse which the Corneilles, 





Racines, and Voltaires, have habituated our 
neighbours to consider as the fitting form in 
which high Tragedy shall speak,—we will not 
point out the loss of contrast which has resulted 
from his translating into that formal line, not 
merely the blank verse of Shakspeare’s senators, 
but the nervous, interjectional prose talk of his 
commoner characters,—which, to our English 
sense, no more breaks the poetry of the scene 
than a temporary suspension or abandonment 
of rhythm interferes with the flow of a musical 
composition. But the consummate artifice of 
his original—who was alike dramatic and rhe- 
torical, in his use of repetition (a Homeric ex- 
pedient, as Mr. Macaulay justly pointed out, 
when discussing Epithet in the Preface to his 
Roman ‘ Lays’) —has escaped Shakspeare’s 
French admirer. Antony’s “honourable man,” 
which from a passing touch is converted by 
reiteration into a stroke from Irony’s severest 
lash,—as the artful oration over 
the piece of bleeding earth 

goes on, is rendered in half-a-dozen different 
forms and phrases by M. Carlhant:—and the 
scene, which should turn out the best, or the 
tragedy is marred, is thereby weakened into one 
of the least satisfactory portions of the new 
version. 

The above must serve by way of annotation, 
and will suffice, we think, to indicate to our 
Shakspearians whereabout we are inclined to 
place M. Carlhant among allies who have essayed 
versions of our dramatist’s masterpieces. They 
will find the book interesting by reason of its 
merits, and even in its faults characteristic and 
instructive. 





The Red River Settlement: its Rise, Progress, 
and Present State. With some Account of the 
Native Races and its General History, to the 
Present Day. By Alexander Ross. Smith, 
Elder & Co. 

Red River Settlement is an isolated spot in the 

wilds of North America, 700 miles from the 

nearest seaport, “‘ and that port blockaded by 
solid ice for ten months in the year.” <A few 

Scotchmen, encouraged by the enthusiasm of the 

Earl of Selkirk, clung for years to this lonely 

outpost, suffering from every conceivable dis- 

appointment, danger, and privation, and esta- 
blished, at length, a small but promising colony. 

The Earl, in 1811, purchased from the Hudson’s 

Bay adventurers a tract of land on the shores 

of the lakes of Winipeg and Winipegoos, and of 

the Winipeg, Assiniboine, and Red Rivers. 

He agreed, in recognition of the natural Indian 

sovereignty, to pay annually two hundred pounds 

weight of tobacco to the chiefs of the Chippeway 

and Knistineaux nations, and immediately im- 

ported from Europe the framework of a com- 

munity to brighten with the amenities of cultured 
life these hills, plains, and streams in the midst 
of an immeasurable wilderness. Various motives 
have been assigned for his choice of a solitude 
so remote, inaccessible, and repulsive. The 

North-West Company said that his object was 

to draw off their trade and to create a mono- 

poly; less malicious observers suggested that 
he desired to create a retiring settlement in which 
the superannuated officials of the Hudson’s Bay 

Company might spend their savings to the profit 

of their former employers. But it is scarcely 

necessary to believe more than that he was 
ambitious of founding in the North American 
wilds a permanent society which would extend 
the range of civilization, form a convenient place 
of resort for the fur-traders, and benefit the 

Hudson’s Bay Company, in which his interest 

was considerable. No one can believe that he 

sacrificed 85,000/. to keep the settlement alive 
without being actuated by something better than 
the cupidity of a huckster or the malice of fana- 





tical rivalry. In the year following his purchase 
he assisted a number of Scotch families, called 
“the first brigade,” to emigrate and build their 
habitations on Red River. Not many hours 
after their arrival the anomalies of their situation 
were illustrated by the apparition of a troop of 
warriors, with feathered crests, painted, armed, 
and decorated like savages, although in the 
employ of the North-West Company—the bitter 
rival of Hudson’s Bay. They warned the new 
comers off the ground, but the Scotch, after 
wintering at the Hudson settlement of Pembina, 
returned to the Red River in May, and com- 
menced the cultivation of the soil. They lived 
that season with the frugality of shipwrecked 
mariners, eating roots, nettles, and berries, and 
raising experimental crops, upon which clouds 
of blackbirds and pigeons descended as greedily 
as the locusts of Egypt. Other detachments of 
settlers followed, — but their numbers were 
thinned in many a conflict with plumed and 

ainted dinpesvlons of the North-West party. 

he colony fell into confusion, though Lord 
Selkirk, visiting it personally, made astonishing 
efforts and not a few sacrifices with a view to 
restore confidence and order, promising to build 
a church and send outa minister. Grasshoppers 
and mice invaded the fields, and habits of in- 
dolence engendered by habits of excess, aided 
in reducing the community to degradation and 
misery. Mr. Ross has a picture of a Governor's 
revel, suggestive of a “big drunk” among the 
negroes.— 

“Governor Alexander McDonell, whom the people 
in derision nicknamed the ‘grasshopper governor,’ 
because he proved as great a destroyer within doors 
as the grasshoppers in the fields, prided himself in 
affecting the style of an Indian viceroy. The officials 
he kept about him resembled the court of an eastern 
nabob, with its warriors, serfs, and varlets, and the 
names they bore were hardly less pompous; for here 
were secretaries, assistant-secretaries, accountants, 
orderlies, grooms, cooks, and butlers. This array of 
attendants about the little man was supposed to lend 
a sort of dignity to his position; but his court, like 
many another where show and folly have usurped 
the place of wisdom and usefulness, was little more 
than one prolonged scene of debauchery. From the 
time the puncheons of rum reached the colony in 
the fall, till they were all drunk dry, nothing was 
to be seen or heard about Fort Douglas but balling, 
dancing, rioting, and drunkenness, in the barbarous 
spirit of those disorderly times. The method of 
keeping the reckoning on these occasions deserves 
to be noticed, were it only for its novelty. In place 
of having recourse to the tedious process of pen and 
ink, the heel of a bottle was filled with wheat and 
set on the cask. This contrivance was, in technical 
phraseology, called the hour-glass, and for every 
flagon drawn off a grain of the wheat was taken 
out of the hour-glass, and put aside till the bouse 
was over; the grains were then counted, and the 
amount of expenditure ascertained. From time to 
time the great man at the head of the table would 
display his moderation by calling out to his butler, 
‘ Bob, how stands the hour-glass?’ ‘High, your 
honour! high!’ was the general reply; as much as 
to say, they had drunk but little yet. Like the 
Chinese at Lamtschu, or a party of Indian chiefs 
smoking the pipe of peace, the challenges to empty 
glasses went round and round so long as a man could 
keep his seat; and often the revel ended in a general 
mélée, which led to the suspension of half-a-dozen 
officials and the postponement of business, till an- 
other bouse had made them all friends again.” 

Corruption and incapacity were the natural 
accompaniments of manners like these. While 
some of the colonists were prostrated in groan- 
ing sloth amid the social ruin, their more rest- 
less companions invented schemes of preposte- 
rous speculation, —among others The Buffalo 
Wool Company, for the manufacture and export 
of wool from the hide of the wild buffalo. A 
mania followed, and then a panic, and the little 
produce of the new factory, which cost 2/. 10s. 
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a yard, was sold in England for 4s, 6d:! Things 
could not continue on this basis. A band of 
reformers sprang up, and the Red River Colony 
began slowly to prosper. It possessed farms 
and pastures, herds and flocks, fur depéts and 
provision stores; and, although evil days re- 
curred more than once to damp the spirit of the 
settlers, the signs of progress multiplied. Among 
the memorable disasters was an extraordinary 
flood, caused by the melting of snows around 
the sources of the Red River. The water rose 
nine feet within twenty-four hours. In three 
days the rough little town was deserted, the 
inhabitants flying to higher ground.— 

“The families were all conveyed to places of 
safety, after which, the first consideration was to 
secure the cattle, by driving them many miles off, 
to the pine hills and rocky heights. The grain, 
furniture, and utensils, came next in order of im- 
portance; but by this time, the country presented 
the appearance of a vast lake, and the people in the 
boats had no resource but to break through the roofs 
of their dwellings, and thus saye what they could. 
The ice now drifted ina straight course from point 
to point, carrying destruction before it; and the trees 
were bent like willows, by the force of the current. 
While the frightened inhabitants were collected in 
groups on any dry spot that remained visible above 


the waste of waters, their houses, barns, carriages, | 


furniture, fencing, and every description of property, 
might be seen floating along over the wide extended 
plain, to be engulfed in Lake Winipeg. Hardly a 


house or building of any kind was left standing in | 


the colony. Many of the buildings drifted along 
whole and entire; and in some were seen dogs, howl- 
ing dismally, and cats, that jumped frantically from 
side to side of their precarious abodes. The most 
singular spectacle was a house in flames, drifting 
along in the night, its one half immersed in water, 
and the remainder furiously burning.” 

Mr. Ross was present when this catastrophe 
happened, and saw a man with two oxen 
fastened together, and his wife and four children 
seated on their backs.— 

“The docile and terrified animals waded or floated 
as they best could, like a moveable stage, while the 
poor man himself, with a long line in his hands, 
kept before them, sometimes wading, sometimes 
swimming, guiding them to the highest ground.” 

According to Mr. Ross, all but the Scotch 
emigrants, discouraged by this ruinous visita- 


tion, removed within the United States frontier. | 


These pertinacious settlers, however, ‘ com- 
menced the world anew in Red River’ for the 
fourth time. Instead of wooden cottages, two- 
storied houses, with galleries, verandahs, and 
glass windows, began to be erected,—a fort was 
built,—silks and beavers glistening on the public 

romenade seemed like reminiscences of Old 
World fashions,—wind and water mills were 
erected,—a political constitution was adopted. 
In 1835, indeed, Red River Settlement was 
placed under the administration of a council,— 
a militia was organized,— magistrates were ap- 
pointed, and penalties were enacted for offenders. 
The Presbyterians of Red River, in the Puritan 
spirit, restored the whipping-post of former days. 
This mode of discipline, however, was resented; 
the first instance of its application producing a 
public riot.— 

“So strong was the public feeling against this 
mode of punishment, that some five years afterwards, 
when the same disagreeable service was required to 
be performed, not a person could be got to act out- 
doors. On this occasion, therefore, the flogging took 
place within the prison walls, the official being masked, 
and, for further security, locked up till dusk, when 
he was dismissed unknown.” 

The plain-hunters, who “run the buffalo,” 
have adopted a code of their own, specifying 
that, for a first offence, the culprit is to have 
his saddle and bridle cut up, for the second his 
coat, while for the third he is to be flogged. 
Their encounters with the buffalo are not mere 
single combats, but are on the scale of cam- 


attacked at once. Mr. Ross took part in one of 
these buffalo battles. After a march of nine- 
teen days, the expedition came upon a crowded 
hunting-ground.— 

“ Our array in the field must have been a grand 
and imposing one to those who had never seen the 
like before. No less than 400 huntsmen, all mounted, 
and anxiously waiting for the word, ‘Start!’ took up 
their position in a line at one end of the camp, while 
Captain Wilkie, with his spy-glass at his eye, sur- 
veyed the buffalo, examined the ground, and issued 
his orders. At 8 o’clock the whole cavalcade broke 
ground, and made for the buffalo; first at a slow trot, 





then at a gallop, and lastly at full speed. Their 
advance was over a dead level, the plain having no 
hollow or shelter of any kind to conceal their ap- 
proach. We need not answer any queries as to the 
feeling and anxiety of the camp on such an occa- 
sion, When the horsemen started, the cattle might 
| have been a mile and a half ahead; but they had 
| approached to within four or five hundred yards 
before the bulls curved their tails or pawed the 
ground. Ina moment more the herd took flight, 
and horse and rider are presently seen bursting in 
among them; shots are heard, and all is smoke, dust, 
and hurry. The fattest are first singled out for 
slaughter; and in less time than we have occupied 
with the description, a thousand carcasses strew the 
lain.” 

The casualties were not all on the side of the 
| buffaloes. After a terrific uproar, the pursuit 
| and firing ceased. Twenty-three horses, with 
their riders, were panting on the ground,—one 
had been gored to death; two were mortally 
wounded. Of the hunters, one had broken his 
shoulder; another had lost three fingers; a third 
had been hit by a stray ball; but 1,375 buffalo 
| tongues were the trophies of the day. 

The volume in which Mr. Ross has described 
the history and the condition of the Red River 
Settlement abounds in matter of interest. Some 
will read it for its sketches of Indian and half- 
bred life; others for its account of trading 
adventures in the wilds of North America; but 
most will be fascinated by the story of a civilized 
colony, planted beyond the prairies, and strug- 
gling through nearly half-a-century of vicissi- 
tudes. We regret that Mr. Ross, in dealing 
with the religious history of the Settlement, 
should have displayed so much sectarian and 
| national conceit. 








MINOR MINSTRELS. 
The Panorama, and other Poems. 
| Whittier. (Boston, Ticknor & Fields.) —Here 
is indeed a poet; and sad it is that a country 
, should be described by a poet as America is by 
| Mr. Whittier: still more sad for that country if 
| what that poet speaks of itis truth. We pity 
| South and North,—and we pity Mr. Whittier if 
| there is any sting left in verse :— 
Who most deserves our blame ? 

The braggart Southron, open in his aim, 

And bold as wicked, crashing straight through all 

That bars his purpose, like a cannon-ball? 

Or the mean traitor, breathing northern air, 

With nasal speech and puritanic hair, 

Whose cant the loss of principle survives, 

As the mud-turtle e’en its head outlives ; 

Who, caught, chin-buried in some foul offence, 

Puts on a look of injured innocence, 

And consecrates his baseness to the cause 

Of constitution, union, and the laws ? 


Sternly, too, speaks the poet, like a second 
Joel, in these Yankee streets, red with slave 
blood.— 


The age is dull and mean. Men creep, 
Not walk; with blood too pale and tame 
To pay the debt they owe to shame; 

Buy cheap, sell dear; eat, drink, and sleep 
Down-pillowed, deaf to moaning want ; 

Pay tithes for soul-insyrance; keep 
Six days to Mammon, one to Cant. 


In more playful mood Mr. Whittier sketches 
with pleasant grace Canadian scenery :— 


On the grain-lands of the mainlands 
Stands the serried corn like train-bands, 
Plume and pennon rustling gay ; 





paigns, a mighty array of the wild beasts being | 


By J. G. | 


Out at sea, the islands wooded, 

Silver birches, golden-hooded, 

Set with maples, crimson-blooded, 
White sea-foam and sand-hills grey, 
Stretch away, far away, 

Dim and dreamy, over-brooded 
By the hazy autumn day. 


Gayly chattering to the clattering 

Of the brown nuts downward pattering, 
Leap the squirrels, red and grey. 

On the grass-land, on the fallow, 

Drop the apples, red and yellow ; 

Drop the russet pears and mellow, 
Drop the red leaves all the day. 
And away, swift away 

Sun and cloud, o’er hill and hollow 
Chasing, weave their web of play. 

Poems. By G. J.Chester. (Bell & Daldy.) 
—This is a pleasant volume of poems by appa- 
rently a young Templar who has been an 
Oxonian. There are Danubian and Highland 
reminiscences all showing a quick fancy and a 
warm heart. The metre is wavering, the 
imagery strained, and the invention rather 
scanty, as it is and ever shall be with young 
poetry. Yet about this there is an honest 
freshness, as if the author had the hot June 
blood of life well up to his fingers’ ends. That 
pleasant melancholy of which youth is proud 
makes him look happy and yet in black, like a 
near relation who has got an inkling of the will. 
There is something, of course, about church- 
bells and old memories, and those light griefs 
that student youth mourn at, because they read 
that such things make men mourn. There are 
also specimens of the last two fashions in verse 
—the Hiawatha metre and the story of the 
war. The following is an instance of a skilful 
use of familiar names, which, in fact, furnish 
one with ready-made poetry—poetry five hun- 
dred years a making.— 

The fresh West wind upon the Hurst is blowing 
Across the Berkshire plains as from the sea; 
At Bablock Hythe the river-streams are flowing 
Down from the Western hill-swathes crystally. 
In Wytham woods the hyacinth’s azure Dells 
And quaint herb Paris blossom as of yore ; 

And to the student-haunted Hincksey dells 

Is borne the sacred city’s distant roar 

In muffled cadence; yet for me no more. 

Songs of Early Summer. By the Rev. Archer 
Gurney. (Longman & Co.)—There is a school- 
master individualism about Mr. Gurney’s poems; 
now he is criticizing, now apologizing for his 
mistake. His nature is second-hand, and his 
art a little stiff and wooden. His songs do not 
flow as the wind’s voice or the bird’s carol, 
spontaneous and instinctive, but come as from 
a musical snuff-box, with a certain rasp or tick 
that augurs clock-work. Of his moralizing ballad 
measure, the following is a pleasant instance for 
these hypochondriac times.— 


Come, rouse thyself, Acastor, man ! 
Life’s glades lie fresh before thee. 

Nay, who would yield, while fight he can ? 
Believe, the heav’ns are o’er thee, 

Go where thou may’st, do what thou wilt, 
This truth shall round beset thee, 

All vain despondency is guilt, 
For God can ne’er forget thee. 


O cheer thee! Cast aside for aye 
These hypochondriac fancies. 

If cheat ourselves we must and may 
Be’t not with Dutch romances. 

No, rather let a fairy swarm 
Of phantasies upbuoy us; 

Too much of hope can scarce do harm, 
And action should be joyous. 

Gonzaga di Capponi: a Dramatic Romance. 
By Henry Solly. (Longman & Co.)—This 
drama, with much ambition in its aim, was 
written, the author says, in his youth, when he 
‘“‘was seeking for an answer to some of those 
sorrowful questions, personal and social, which 
are sternly demanding a solution from all 
earnest minds under terrible penalties.” It has 
been carefully re-written in maturer years, now 
that the author has found in religion an answer 
to allhis questionings. The following soliloquy 
may give some idea of Mr. Solly’s vigorous 
verse.— 

The sun is sinking to his rest. Behold 








How grandly, how triumphantly! And yet 
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At peace. The end of life is better than 

Its young beginning. Would my race were run, 
And I, with foot upon the welcome edge 

Of death’s abyss, were on a glorious life 

Now gazing back, and, ’mid the solemn grief 
Of millions, calmly laying down a power 

As grandly used—as nobly won. Oh, Youth! 
Oh, melancholy Youth! whose kiss of love, 
Like fond caress of cruel leman, when 

She hands her lord the poisoned bowl, is death— 
Thou placest us beneath a heavenly sky, 

With balmy airs, and breath of flowers, and tones 
~Of sweetest thrilling melody around, 

And angel forms all beckoning us away, 

That we may soar to Paradise. But lo! 

‘When we would spring to bear them company, 
And live the life so beautiful and free, 

For which our fervent spirit pants, we find 

We stand upon the verge of awful ruin— 
Prisoners upon a fair and flower-crowned crag, 
Wingless—left there alone—alone left there 

To feed upon our bleeding hearts, or launch 
Upon the purple air, and headlong drop 

To swift destruction. Fare thee well,oh, Sun! 
Thou'lt rise in glory, for thou hast no soul— 
And unto thee is given a work to do, 

And blessings to dispense, alike all worthy 

Of Him who made thee. But Jama man. 

He hath forgotten me. 


The Wife; or, Love and Madness: a Tra- 
gedy, in Five Acts. By the Rev. J. S. Brock- 
hurst. (Cambridge, Deighton & Co.)—The 
author seems afraid of having written a tra- 
gedy. His play is a novelty in several ways: 
—in the first, it is well written, although the 
author won a Cambridge gold medal for the 
best English poem,—secondly, because it is 
twice as long as any other play existing. A 
Preface may generally be considered as a proof 
that any sense contained in the book it precedes is 
entirely accidental, and the nonsense intentional. 
It is generally a foolish, blundering, nervous, 
conceited piece of work, intended to show the 
public the author is not afraid of them,—just asa 
coward swears to prove his courage. If it is not 
servile, itisimpudent,—ifnot arrogant, crawling: 
itnever is what it should be; and ifit were always 
read would always disappoint. Our author, in 
his preface, is much severer on himself and his 
profession than any of his critics will be. He 
says an actor is a preacher six days in the week, 
and a preacher an actor only on Sundays. He 
says :— 

** That, in the three first acts, the speeches also, 
in addition to being overrun with a dire epidemic 
of parenthesis, are often immoderately prolix, 
cannot be denied ; and I have only to hope that 
(as a set-off to an impropriety I knew not, although 
at the time of writing aware of it, how to avoid) it 
will be charitably observed, that, in the fourth, 
and, especially as the plot hastens toward the cata- 
strophe in the fifth act, the dialogue is of a cha- 
racter in unison with the action of the play, and 
the situations of the speakers.” 

How foolish is such self-criticism, which pro- 
ceeds not from humility, but from a moment’s 
causeless despondency ! 

Waters of Comfort. By the Author of ‘ Visiting 
my Relations.’ (Cambridge, Macmillan & Co.) 
—Prefaces are the opprobria of green authors 
and the curiosities of literature. In that which 
is attached to this book the author declares that 
he has neither fancy nor invention, and does not 
call his 180 pages of verse poetry. He means 
them for devotional rhymes to be read by the 
sick and sorrowful in sleepless seasons of trial. 
The volume is well adapted to relieve the sleep- 
less ; but a good motive does not make a good 
writer. How long is religious poetry to be the 
butt of irreligion, by being so bad that it is fit 
for no other use? Keble has much to answer 
for if he produce such stuff as— 

Always in exaggeration, 
Nature no just medium knows; 
Till, subdued by moderation, 
She subsides into repose. 

The Old Bridge, and other Poems, Original 
and Translated. By George Shirley. (Rochester, 
Macaulay.)—In this volume the original poems 
read like translations, and the translations 
like originals. With versatile mind, a range 





of reading, and a pliable and experienced com- 
mand of metre, the author is quite at home at 
translation and quite abroad at anything else. 
He is essentially an interpreter, which is better 
than to be one who needs interpreting. His 
versions of Mr. Freiligrath are peculiarly happy, 
and will interest those who know the poet. 
Three verses from ‘A Tale of the Swallows’ 
will show the skilful hand of this translator.— 


Long o’er foreign lands we hovered, 
Lands where burning sand-plains glow, 

Where with flowing caftans covered, 
Turban-wearers loiter slow. 


Wondrous plants, with purple glancing, 
Served as milestones where we went, 

Yellow Moors we saw there dancing 
Bare before their linen tent. 


On his heated saddle panting, 
Sat the Arab, light of limb, 

Whilst his wife, kind service granting, 
Dates and goats’ milk handed him. 


The Lamp of Life. (Simpkin, Marshall & 
Co.)—This is an ‘In Memoriam’ with the colour 
left out. It wants some unity of purpose, for it 
reads at present like “‘ thoughts upon six weeks’ 
reading of the Zimes newspaper.”’ The writing 
is almost of too monotonous an excellence, and 
has no wings torise. The passionate laments of 
the author for his child are very touching, but 
barely quotable. The following is a thought 
hardly made enough of :— 


Thou shalt not cross our threshold, Death ; 
Here will I stand and bar thy way ; 

Thou shalt not still his little breath ; 

Nor on our one sweet flow’ret prey. 


Thou shalt not strive with one so young, 
So weak, so tender, and so fair; 

Thy contest shall be with the strong 
Thee to the combat here I dare. 


Carmagnola: an Italian Tale of the Fifteenth 
Century. A Poem in Five Cantos. (Saunders 
& Otley.)—Though hardly condensed enough 
in its imagery, this is a sensible poem, well 
constructed, and worth reading. ‘ Carmagnola’ 
is one of those stories that a great man could 
build a great work upon :—as for this, it is a 
clever sketch, written after reading Byron’s 
‘ Faliero.’ 

Atlantis, a Poem—{ Atlantis, eine Dichtung]. 
By Christian Hoeppl. (Hanover, Riimpler; 
London, Thimm.)—The ‘ Atlantis’ is a poem of 
singular beauty and melody, poured forth like 
a rhapsody from a Norse bard, or a prophecy 
from a seer with the second sight. It is highly 
finished, and pleasant in its ring and cadence. 

A Plea for a Plotter. (Dublin, M‘Glashan & 
Gill.) —We cannot make head or tail of this 
‘Plea.’ It seems an Irishman’s lament over some 
evil which he does not name, and an Irishman’s 
vindication of some charge which he does not 
specify. 

Peace, a Poem. By Geraldine. (Petter & 
Galpin.)—If the author would let us be at peace 
we should be grateful. All verse-writers are 
grinding on their tuneless barrel-organs to this 
tune. There is a good deal about “amaranthine 
crowns,” and ‘magnetic stars,” and such stock 
things, but not one touch of truth or nature. 
Sea is always called “main,” and there is much 
about ‘ Albion’s prowess.” The author, too, 
twice makes Spring ‘‘renew her vest,” which, 
in minoritish language, signifies “put on a 
second time her waistcoat.” 

Wild Flowers and Fruits: Poems. By W. 
Dale. (Heylin.)—From Cornwall we have 
looked for poets, and here is one. The 
land of granite and iron, the land of moor and 
mine, is the most strongly individualized of 
English counties. The piles of sea-bulwarks, 
the cliffy tops red with sunset, the rocks green 
beneath Atlantic surges, the long lanes, the 
fern-covered walls, the small bays strewn with 
white sand, are peculiar characteristics of the 
last shelter of the receding Celt. Mr. Dale’s 
book may be an indication of an awaking, 
though he himself is a quiet poetical observer, 





and neither robust nor able to dig much 
below those who have gone before him. There 
is, however, some new imagery and much Ber- 
nard Barton feeling about his harvest lines.— 
But when the green’s all sunn’d to gold, 
And harvest month appears, 
O, then how lovely to behold 
The yellow, dancing ears, 
Sinking and rising, free and fair, 
In every little breath of air! 
Ay! ‘tis a joyous sight to see 
The waving corn-fields fall, 
The reapers working cheerily 
Along the golden wall ; 
While quick before your wand’ring eyes 
A thousand pyramids arise! 

Lays from the Mine, the Moor, and the 
Mountain. By John Harris, a Cornish Miner. 
Second Edition. (Heylin.)—Here is another 
Cornish poet. His writing to any other age 
would have been a marvel, and it is a pheno- 
menon even in our own. Of course it is some- 
times quaint and homespun, often bombastic 
and tumid; sometimes simply vapid and diffuse ; 
but generally it is earnest, strong, and sweet 
with a father’s love and all domestic affections. 
Though by no means a favourable specimen of 
the book (from the difficulty of the metre), we 
subjoin a tale of a miner’s heroism.— 


Come, let us leave the fields and flowers behind, 
The murmuring brooklet where the poet walks, 
Weaving life’s cobwebs into silken flowers 

To beautify the homes of fatherland. 

Come, let us leave the beauteous light of day, 
The bower of roses, and the Muses’ haunt, 
Where the green ivy roofs us over head; 

And go down, down into the earth’s black breast, 
Where, in the bottom of a shaft, two men 
Prepare e’en now to blast the solid rock. 

The hole is bored ; the powder is confined ; 

The fuse is fix’d,—it cannot be drawn forth. 
They negligently cut it with a stone 

Against a rod of iron. Fire is struck ! 

The fuse is hissing: and they fly, both fly, 
Towards the bucket, taking hold thereon, 
Shrieking the well-known signal. He above 
Strove, but in vain, to put the windlass round. 
One could escape,—delay was death to both! 
One of them was our hero. Stepping back, 

He looked a moment in his comrade’s face,— 
O what a look was that !—and cried, ‘* Escape ! 
A minute more, and I shall be in heaven.” 

On sped the bucket up the sounding shaft : 

The man was safe! Eager to watch his fate, 
The fate of his deliverer, down he stoop’d, 

And bent him o’er the shaft, just when the roar 
Of the explosion rumbled from below. 

Up came a fragment of the rifted rock, 

And struck him on the brow, leaving a mark 
Which tells him still of his deliverance ; 

A mark which time will never chip away 

With his rough hatchet, but it will remain 

Till Death shall wrap him in his murky pall. 


—The glorious sequel is, that the hero, after all, 
escaped. When the blast burst the brave fellow 
sat down in a corner of the mine, and, holdin 
a flat slab of stone before his eyes, awaite 
death. But the fire passed him by, and he was 
saved. When asked what induced him to 
volunteer his life for his mate, he replied :— 

** Flis little children would be wet with grief, 

While I had none.” 
—The recital of such deeds as these, however 
simply told, stirs the blood like wine, and fills 
us with a fuller strength. 

The Liberation of Abd-el-Kader: an Ode. 
Written for the Baptismal Féte of the Prince 
Imperial. (Cambridge, Macmillan & Co.)—By 
an ode is now meant a certain number of verses 
of unequal length, strung together as we do 
long and short reeds to make a Pandean pipe. 
This Ode is such a pipe, but the string seems 
forgotten.— Wallace : a Tragedy, in Five Acts. 
(Glasgow, Griffin & Co.), is a sensible, manly 
versification of the chronicles,—of high tone, 
and perhaps actable: at least, before a Scotch 
audience, who know all the allusions.— Moreto : 
a Tragedy in Five Acts—[{ Trauerspiel in finf 
Akten|, (Berlin, Asher & Co.), is a creditable 
play, introducing Lope de Vega and Calderon 
as inferior dramatis persone.— Memories: a 
Poem, by G. T. Thomason, (Bell & Daldy), 
run through the four seasons of the year. They 
are communicated in the metre of Gray's ‘ Elegy,” 
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—which poem has furnished manner as well 
as metre to the modern Muses. They are hand- 
somely printed, on ample pages,—and liberally 
illustrated with tinted woodcuts. 





Suffolk in the Nineteenth Century: Physical, 
Social, Moral, Religious, and Industrial. By 
John Glyde, jun. Simpkin & Marshall. 


In the greater number of county histories, 
the reader is told more of the incidents of 
very remote days than of the story of the time 
of the writer. We generally have an abundance 
of hard names, forgotten almost as soon as the 
eye passes from them; and terriers, carucates, 
hides, villeins, feudal chiefs, and tables of ex- 
penses set down in Roman letters, often weary 
the patience of the most amiable of readers. 
Not that we undervalue these details: they are 
often of the greatest importance. But many 
county historians or topographers do not think 
it worth their while to come out of them,—and 
as writer succeeds to writer we find little or 
nothing in the latest that is not to be found in 
the first. With this class of authors, to use 
Walpole’s phrase, “‘everything has done hap- 
pening,” from the time that armour went out. 
Heroes in broadcloth and incidents posterior 
to the Reformation have no interest for them. 

Mr. Glyde has, we are happy to say, taken 
an criginal view of this matter. He has written 
a history of Suffolk as he himself sawit. Future 
writers who may address themselves to the sub- 
ject of this county will be greatly indebted to 

im for his zeal, research, and his interesting 
details. The reverend gentleman who had such 
acute observation for the birds about Selborne 
produced a charming book, because he had 
something new to tell, and was able to tell it 
agreeably. So Mr. Glyde has gone about the 
county,-with his eyes open and his mind on the 
alert, and he has furnished us with an inter- 
esting volume touching the ‘ physical, social, 
moral, religious, and industrial” condition of 
Suffolk. His apology for the matter-of-fact 
way in which he imparts his details was not 
needed. ‘ Transferred,” he says, “at nine 
years of age, from the school to the workshop, 
—self-helped and self-guided in my progress to 
manhood, — launched into business before I 
arrived at maturity,—I have had no oppor- 
tunity to strive for the graces of composition.” 
Such graces as are needful in a volume of this 
nature are not wanting; and there is something 
better than mere graces, namely, a great amount 
of information pleasingly conveyed. 

Mr. Glyde, then, eschews St. Edmund and 
the East Angles. We hear nothing of the legend 
referring to the princely martyr’s head, and its 
eloquence as it lay in a wood, far from the 
trunk to which it had once been attached. We 
are introduced to subjects far more practical 
and useful. It is, we believe, Fuller who sets 
down among the proverbs of the county, “ Suf- 
folk milk,” “‘ Suffolk maids,” ‘‘ Suffolk stiles,” 
and the illustration applied to a man growing 
poor, that ‘‘ he is in the right way to Needham 
Market.”” We could fancy that Mr. Glyde may 
have taken these proverbs as texts,—for he dis- 
courses on food, fodder, producers, consumers, 
—on those who labour on either side of the 
stile, and on the more highly privileged, who 
may lean over and look at them,—and on the 
causes of prosperity and decay which he dis- 
cerns in the various localities through which he 
passes. 

In Suffolk we find the most easterly point of 
our island,—at Lowestoft Ness,—to the north 
and south of which fine headland “ the riding 
for shipping is so remarkably easy during gales 
from north to west, as to procure for it from 
seamen the name of ‘ Abraham's bosom.’” But 


_ the “crag” does not only protect man, it helps 
to feed him.— 

“The Suffolk crag has recently been largely em- 

ployed as a fossil manure with great benefit to the 
| light soils of the county. Large tracts have been 
| dug and laid open, the contents carefully examined, 
| and the mammalian remains collected and preserved 
| for agricultural purposes, after having been ground 
to powder and converted into superphosphates by 
digestion in sulphuric acid. Upon analysis, the 
selected remains have been found to contain about 
50 per cent. of phosphate of lime and 20 per cent. 
of carbonate of lime, and high prices have been ob- 
tained for itas manure. Some of the nodules, when 
thus ground, are said to be used in large quantities 
in the adulteration of guano, Years ago Professor 
Liebig’s extensive knowledge of agricultural che- 
mistry caused him to predict that Great Britain 
would eventually receive a great addition to her 
agricultural wealth from the remains of an extinct 
animal world. The great chemical philosopher has 
lived to see the phosphoric deposit in the Suffolk 
crag extensively applied to agriculture in what are 
called coprolites.” 

We do not know if by means of the applica- 
tion of Suffolk crag the people generally of the 
county be well fed,—they are certainly not 
well taught. Referring to “marriages,” Mr. 
Glyde tells us, that in the seven years, 1839-45, 
“‘the men who signed the register with marks 
numbered 46 per cent., the women 52 per 
cent.” So that nearly half the population, for 
these numbers show an average of 49 in the 
hundred of both sexes, are unable to write their 
own names! What a fact, in an age of educa- 
tional grants, ecclesiastical squabbles about 
candlesticks, and missions to the heathen! The 
“heathen!” The Mrs. Jellabys may find him 
in Suffolk; and the landowners seem deter- 
mined that he shall have a permanent home 
there: e. g.— 

“In the parish of Bramford, which contains 
nearly 1,000 persons, and whose assessment to the 
Property tax amounts to 5,292/., Sir Philip Broke, 
Bart. is owner of nearly 2,000 acres of land, besides 
having a very beneficial lease of the tithes, yet 
how little he has done for the education of the poor 
of that parish is evident from the income of the 
schoolmaster, which, including the children’s pence, 
amounted to only 200. a-year. The parish of /rams- 
den may be cited as another case: 1,300 acres of 
this parish is the property of John Tollemache, Esq., 
M.P., who, in addition, has the rectorial tithes, 
valued at 500/. per annum; yet, with a population 
of 800 persons, in some respect needing a mission- 
ary as much as the Heathen, there was no school 
until 1852. Bacton, recently made notorious by an 
atrocious murder, has a population of 901 persons. 
Nearly 1,100 acres of this parish are the property 
of George Tomline, Esq., M.P. It had no day 
school in 1851. Some gentlemen begin their edu- 
cational help at the wrongend. This was aptly illus- 
trated in 1855, by the Rector of Bacton, who gave 
a donation of ten pounds towards establishing a 
* Reformatory’ school in Suffolk, although during the 
fifty years of his rectorship he had not devoted a 
similar sum to the education of the poor children of 
his own parish, many of whom in after years annu- 
ally stood at the bar of justice, and the maintenance 
alone of the Bacton criminals has cost the county 
fifty pounds per annum. In each of the three 
above-mentioned parishes the chief portion of the 
land is the property of one gentleman; but Wick- 
ham-Skeith is in the same state of educational desti- 
tution, and there the land belongs to several wealthy 
owners, viz., 293 acres to Lord Henniker; 286 to 
J.G. Sheppard, Esq.; 205 to Charles Tyrrell, Esq.; 
204 to G. E. Frere, Esq.; and smaller quantities to 
other gentlemen. The establishment of a school 
would, therefore, be but a slight expense to each of 
the gentlemen deriving rentals from the land. No 
school exists, although during five consecutive years 
this village has annually furnished one criminal. to 
every 307 inhabitants.” 

No wonder that, as the author tells us, 
‘“‘pauperism and crime are in Suffolk above the 








average of the kingdom.” Nor does the fault 





rest entirely with the landlords, responsible 
as many of them may be for the wideadaten 
and destitution which prevail. There is many 
a beautiful ‘ House of God”’ in Suffolk which 
is going to ruin because of the indifference 
of the wealthy incumbent. Some of these 
churches are among the most beautiful in 
England. We will name one, without venturing 
to say who is blameable for the ruin into which 
it was sinking when we last saw it. We allude 
to Barking Church, near Needham. In beauty 
of architecture it equals the elegant and well- 
preserved church at Bishopston, near Salisbury. 
In beauty of position, Barking Church surpasses 
Bishopston, for it is richly screened by grand 
old trees, and lies amid undulating fields of the 
richest verdure. Something, we believe, has 
been done towards rendering the interior less 
perilous to the health of those who venture 
thither, than was the case two or three years 
since. But the splendid structure itself may yet 
topple on to the neighhouring lawn if there be 
not spirit enough in Suffolk to rescue this “‘ ex- 
quisite ruin” from altogether perishing. 

Where landlords do not care to support 
schools, and where village churches are in such 
wretched repair that to pass two winter hours in 
one is almost to affront death, we cannot be 
surprised that poverty and evil-doing abound. 
One of the great wants in Suffolk is good edu- 
cation; but another great want there and else- 
where is a properly-educated instructor. How 
great this want is may be seen in such a book 
as the ‘ History of the Church, for the Use of 
Children,’ by such a man as the Rev. J. M. 
Neale, Warden of Sackville College. In that 
work the author revels in details of slaughter, 
adding that “these things are much more plea- 
sant to talk about,” than matters less exciting, 
but which seem to us to be more important. 
The reverend teacher, too, is but an indifferent 
guide when he ventures to be picturesque. He 
describes a battle in the East, in which the 
elephants charged through opposing ranks with 
“ their tails scourging theirsides ’’;—an elephant 
not having much more of a tail than a pig, 
little enough to make a terrible show with in a 
battle. 

Considering how near Suffolk is brought by 
railway to London, we should not have expected 
to meet with such specimens of the Parson 
Trulliber school as may yet be found in Suffolk. 

‘A few months since it was announced ina parish 
in East Suffolk, that the service on the following 
Sunday—there being service only once a day—would 
commence at nine o’clock in the morning, the vicar 
intending to return to his own parish ready for the 
usual morning service at eleven o'clock. As might 
be expected, the people took umbrage, only four 
persons attended at the service, and the experiment 
was not further tried. Ina neighbouring parish the 
clergyman, a stout portly man, has been frequently 
seen marching to the church in his surplice, and 
smoking a long pipe, and returning to the rectory 
after service in the same manner. Can such un- 
seemly conduct as this win the reverence of labour- 
ing men? Ina third parish the slender income and 
great age of the minister caused the parishioners to 
be bored by a lot of youthful curates, who, from 
their staying but short periods, apparently paid a 
consideration fee to the incumbent to be allowed to 
occupy his pulpit for their improvement. In a fourth 
case, the wealthy rector, desirous of attending a horse 
race on the Monday, actually sent his groom with a 
pair of carriage horses a distance of sixty miles on 
the Sunday, in order that they might be ready for 
his use on the race-ground the following day. Can 
labouring men be expected to attend, or if they do 
attend, can we expect them to pay proper attention 
to the teachings of such a rector ?”” 

The following, which closes a chapter on the 
Literary and Scientific Institutions of Suffolk, 
has a suggestion in it which we hope may not 
have been given in vain.— 
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“ This picture of the Literary Institutions of Suf- 
folk brings facts of a dismal character into view, 
such as should not belong to a district justly proud 
of being the birth-place of Wolsey, of Gainsbo- 
rough, and of Crabbe; whose earth was made sacred 
by the ashes of Rowland Taylor; the soil on which 
were reared Robert Bloomfield and Mrs, Trimmer, 
and to which George Borrow and Agnes Strickland 
still cling; from which Bacon first went to harangue 
the Commoners of England; in which the mighty 
Milton received his mental and moral training, and 
first lisped forth the numbers from which evolved 
his sublime and holy song; from which Cavendish 
sailed to circumnavigate the globe; and the philan- 
thropist, Clarkson, aroused the nation to the enor- 
mous evil of slavery. To a county blest with the 
educational benevolence of Sir Robert Hitcham; 
from whose pulpits have sounded the eloquence of 
Whately, the scholar-like accuracy of Trench and 
Hugh James Rose, and the learning of Evanson 
and Priestley—to such a district the reproach of 
scarcity of books and poverty of Literary Institu- 
tions should not justly hang, and it is earnestly 
hoped that the inhabitants will hasten to wipe off 
this reproach.”’ 

These extracts will show much of the purpose 
of Mr. Glyde, and the independent spirit in 
which he pursues it. He has contributed a 
valuable volume to our social history. 








Religious Wars—[ Guerres de Religion]. By J. 
Michelet. Paris, Chamerot. 


THE eighth volume of M. Michelet’s ‘ History 
of France in the Sixteenth Century’ was occu- 
pied with the Reformation. The ninth describes 
the religious struggles which the Reformation 

rovoked, and which reached their crisis on the 

ve of St. Bartholomew. The principal manu- 
script authorities consulted have been the Letters 
of Morillon and Granvelle, reciting, day b 
day, the acts of the Duke of Alba; with the 
unpublished correspondence of Catherine de 
Medicis, of Pius the Fifth, and of Charles the 
Ninth. M. Michelet is, as usual, florid, intense, 
addicted to anomalies of thought and language. 
Coligny is the grand figure of the epoch; the 
story is coloured with the blood of massacres, 
but, in the background of the theological battle- 
field,—a ghastly perspective of gibbets, racks, 
and monstrous executions, — glimpses of the 
Court are revealed through the glades of Fon- 
tainebleau, the galleries of Anet, the chéteaux 
of Ecouen and Chantilly. The ruling spirit of 
the earlier scenes is Diana of Poitiers, or, more 
accurately, Diana of the Rhone, who claimed 
a Poitevine descent to connect herself, in fame, 
with a family of kings. M. Michelet, enamoured 
by the luxury of the subject, lingers at Anet to 
represent the court of Diana, before he takes 
up the less fascinating narration of wickedness 
and cruelty, of horror and suffering, of un- 
accountable passions, followed by unaccount- 
able crimes. The reign of Henry the Second, 
he says, opens in the full light of romance. 
The Amadis of Spain, newly translated, praised, 
imitated, is the oracle of the age. It is not 
only read, it is reproduced. The King would 
scarcely confess himself a son of Francis; he 
was the descendant of the chivalric Perion. A 
new religion was alive, the religion of gallantry 
and astrology ; and Diana was the goddess of 
Fontainebleau—an Armida of fifty years, the 
lady of a cavalier under thirty. 

Upon the death of Francis the First she was 
possessed of vast riches. She had money to 
spend on fétes, on flatteries, on the exhibitions 
of romarice. The Jarnac tournament—an illus- 
tration of ingenious revenge — was the first 
Saturnian display of that power by which Henry 
the Second was ruled. That well-known event, 
the favourite of romancists, is developed in an 
elaborate and dramatic chapter. Diana, failing 
in this instance to carry out her purpose, con- 





ceived every species of plot to engage the mind 
of the King and to keep the ground clear of 
rivals. It was with deli Ait that she saw Henry 
employed as overseer of the architects at Anet, 
watching the progress of his new palace, plan- 
ning galleries and terraces, gardens, rustic 
arches, and ornamental bridges. When not 
absorbed in these pleasant cares, he hunted in 
the neighbouring forests, yet something was 
wanting to complete the allurements of Anet,— 
such a talisman as that which fixed the eyes 
of Charlemagne on the little lake at Aix-la- 
Chapelle,—and the question with Diana was,— 
what should the talisman be? She remembered 
that her rival in the last reign had, in the 
triumphant consciousness of her own youth, 
adorned her chamber and surrounded her couch 
with statues of beautiful girls, from the chisel 
of Goujon: but how was she to create the 
illusion of perpetual youth? Goujon’s statue 
was raised, the model of a goddess; but Diana 
could not look on its perfection without envying 
the immortality of grace possessed by her own 
statue. To her the real problem was, how to 
preserve herself. She would not grow old. 

A marvellous secret (writes M. Michelet). Never- 
theless, we can give the prescription.’ Feel nothing ; 
love nothing; pity nothing. Foster the passions 
just sufficiently to keep up the circulation of the 
blood,—a capacity for quiet pleasures,—and a steady 
desire for gain. A diplomatist, famous for the cold- 
ness of his nature, said, he never entirely subdued 
his passions, because they supplied him with little 
emotions, little inclinations, little fears,—such as 
help digestion. 

Neutralization of the soul, therefore, is one 
ingredient in M. Michelet’s prescription; the 
other is, cultivation of the body.— 

Of the body, and of its beauty, not by enervating 
attention, such as most women bestow on themselves, 
destroying their beauty by excess of tenderness, but 
by a cold and regular régime, which is the preservative 
of human life. Diana profited by the cool hours of 
the morning, rose early, used a variety of refreshing 
applications not known to other ladies of her time, 
and bathed, at all seasons, in cold water. Then she 
rode on horseback through the dew, returned to the 
chateau, and to her bed, amused herself awhile with 
a book, and breakfasted. 

Quitting these haunts of the Court, M. Michelet 
pursues his narrative of the sectarian conflict of 
the sixteenth century. The intrigues of the 
Spanish Jesuits, — the manners of the early 
Reformers, —the submissive sufferings of the 
Protestants, —the preaching of Calvin, —the 
politics of the Guises,—the increase of perse- 
cution,—the accession of Francis the Second and 
of Charles the Ninth,—the spread and recoil of 
the Huguenot power,—the first and second war, 
—and the series of massacres leading to the 
prodigious slaughter of St. Bartholomew,—are 
treated in his invariably effective, but as in- 
variably paradoxical style. The result is, a 
succession of historical pictures, grouped and 
painted with undeniable art, but everywhere 
crossed by rays of fantastically coloured light. 
M. Michelet avows that his mind has been over- 
whelmed by the martyrology of the sixteenth 
century; he raises Coligny into the colossus of 
his age, whose life was the essential impulse of 
the Reformation in France, and whose death 
was the cause of the Reformation in Holland. 
His daughter, widowed by the massacre, married 
William of Orange. M. Michelet easily assigns 
a cause. ; 

After tracing the influence of the Spanish 
Propaganda in France, of the Rosary and of 
Amadis de Gaul, of the Biscayan Ignatius and 
of the Castilian Theresa, he proceeds to the 
examination of results. The first was, an impulse 
given to the Reformation; the second was, a 
group of martyrs, men burned, women buried 
alive. It was held to be scandalous to burn a 





woman, as by the first rush of the flames she 
was stripped of her penitential attire. This 
had been particularly noticed at the execution 
of Joan of Arc, whose clothes were burnt from 
her body in a moment. For the sake of manners, 
therefore, the more delicate heretics were buried 
alive. The condemned, being laid in a coffin 
without a lid, was kept in her place by three 
iron bars—one riveted above her head, another 
across her bosom, and a third across her legs. 
She was then lowered into a deep grave, which 
was rapidly filled with earth. The extreme 
punishment for male apostates was to lay them 
on beds of partially ignited coal, and to kee 
turning them with enormous iron pincers until 
life was extinct. 

The decade from 1562 to 1572 includes the 
beginning and the end of St. Bartholomew. M. 
Michelet quotes two sentences as the epitome of 
the barbarous history. The Huguenots were at 
war with the reigning powers, and the reigning 
powers proposed to make peace with the Hugue- 
nots. e Papal nuncio explained on what 
grounds such a peace would be made :—‘‘ We 
can the better chastise these folks when they 
are dispersed and disarmed.” And the Duke 
of Alba, speaking of the Low Country nobles, 
gave this advice :—‘‘ Dissimulate, that we ma 
cut off their heads.” These words, says M. 
Michelet, represent the policy of the Catholics 
when, after the Battle of Dreux, they signed 
the Convention of Amboise. He draws a fright- 
ful picture of the Court at Paris before the 
murder of Coligny,—of the marriage festivals, 
balls, theatricals, masquerades “more or less 
indecent,” of the King of Navarre dressed as 
a Turk, in a green turban, and of the King of 
France, with his brother, costumed as an Ama- 
zon, in short petticoats.— 

The Royal Majesty in short petticoats! Gro- 
tesque and disgraceful sight! But still more shock- 
ing was it to see the Duke of Anjou playing that 
shameless part, glorying in his infamous dexterity, 
and covering with debasing frivolities the prelimi- 
naries of assassination ! 

So writes M. Michelet. The next chapter 
records the attack on Coligny, sanctioned by 
the King, and the next his death and the 
massacres at the Louvre. The historian’s view 
of these events differs from that of some writers, 
in that he attributes more wickedness than 
frailty to Charles the Ninth, though his im- 
peachment of the Court serves in no way as 
the justification of the Church. Tavannes— 
whose portrait seems to breathe ferocity and 
murder—shared, as a brutal soldier, in the 
slaughters of August. Montpensier slew the 
Protestants with the sanguinary zeal of a de- 
votee; but Guise and Gonzaguez played the 
part of calculating and politic Italians, and 
covered themselves with a religious shield 
while they massacred their foes. Six men in 
masks came early in the morning to the door 
of Count Rochefoucauld, and, upon being ad- 
mitted, instantly cut his throat. Guise had 
sent them. So, when other men were marked 
for the deadly search of the assassins, they were, 
in general, pursued to their concealments by 
the cold and deliberate animosity of the Guise 
Princes. Thus, Salcede, whose offence was 
personal, and bore the date of ten years, re- 
ceived his punishment at the grand ig waren 
of private vengeance afforded by St. Bartholo- 
mew. But, though he repudiates the massacre 
as an act of the people, and throws the charge 
of blood on the Court and Church, M. Michelet 
does not dissemble that a wide-spread bitterness 
against the Huguenots broke out after the Re- 
vocation of the Edict of Nantes, and displayed 
itself in gratuitous extensions of the official 
scheme of murder.— 

But we should despair of human nature had this 
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ferocity been universal. Happily, an immense 
number of Catholics abhorred St. Bartholomew. 
One class of men behaved admirably—the public 
executioners. They refused to assist, declaring they 
never killed but in the name of Justice. At Lyons 
and other cities the soldiers refused to fire, declaring 
that they never killed except in war. Along the 
Rhone the Catholies, as the victims of Lyons floated 
down (the original suggestion of the Revolutionary 
moyades), uttered cries of horror, and invoked God’s 
vengeance on the assassins. 

M. Michelet’s review of these events is less 
on the plan of a regular narrative than of a 
series of essays, interspersed abundantly with 
illustrations of his characteristic defects and 
merits. The style is neither so highly finished 
nor so eccentric as that of the volume on the 
Renaissance, nor is the historical perspective so 
large or so clear as that of the volume on the 
Reformation. But all this writer’s productions 
are marked by the sign of power; and to some 
readers this chapter of the history, beginning 
with the fantastic gaieties of Anet, and ending 
with the dismal Terror of 1792, will surpass its 
predecessors in human interest as well as in 
variety. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 

The Physical Conditions involved in the Construc- 
tion of Artillery. By Robert Mallet. (Longman 
& Co.)—Mr. Mallet, not being a military man, 
justifies himself for entering upon the construction 
of artillery in a very elaborate and apparently able 
manner, by the following argument :—‘‘ Who have 
been the great improvers, if not the creators, of 
the science of gunnery itself? A long list of illus- 
trious men in civil life,—Tartaglia, Galileo, Cas- 
sini, Mariotte, Hawksbee, Robins, Hutton; while 
many of the most important practical details ap- 
plied to the military art have also come from men 
such as Forsythe, a country clergyman, the in- 
ventor of the percussion lock.” Such apologies as 
the above, unnecessary at any time, are now almost 
satirical. Who is to improve the military art in 
England, if civilians are not? We have had sad 
experience that, with the exception oftraw courage 
to any amount, our military qualifications are not 
forthcoming when wanted. If soldiers are to learn 
their trade when the war begins, and not before, 
then the civilians must be ready to teach them. 
The handsome quarto before us goes into the sub- 
ject physically, mathematically, and historically. 
Time and care show their effects in every page: 
and we trust the work will receive from those 
whom it concerns the attention which it merits, 

Illustrated Handbook of Military Engineering. 
By R. Forrest. (Day & Son.)—A small dictionary 
of about three hundred articles, with a number of 
very clearly executed plates: ‘‘ designed,” says the 
title-page, ‘‘ with a view to illustrate and render 
intelligible to non-professional readers the various 
technical expressions found in all historical or 
popular descriptions of modern warfare.” And the 
design is fully effected. 

Conversation: its Faults and its Graces. Com- 
piled by Andrew P. Peabody, D.D. (Boston and 
Cambridge, Monroe & Co.)—It was lately the 
fashion for apprentices and servant-maids to study 
etiquette in little threepenny manuals, full of such 
instructions as would convert plastic beings into 
fantoccini. That fashion having subsided, the 
threepence is exchanged for a miniature handbook 
in a paper cover, interpreting the Latin and 
French phrases in common use, or correcting all 
popular vulgarities of speech, or purifying the 
student’s mind from epidemic errors. Some of 
these performances are ludicrously pretentious, 
others are mere masses of platitude. In the last 
that came under our notice—supremely illiterate 
twaddle—the courteous reader was advised on the 
subject of conversation. Desiring to know whether 
your friend has visited Cairo, or Corinth, or Chris- 
tiania, you are not to say bluntly, ‘Did you go to 
Cairo,” &c.; but to insinuate your question in a 
delicate, subtle, glancing way, as ‘ Doubtless, you 
have returned to England with your mind well 
stored with the experiences of travel!” A few of 





our teachers of Common Things, at least, would 
deserve the immortality of a Méviad, were it not 
that concocters of folly in prose have always escaped 
the prickles, while of blockheads that write verse 
none escapes whipping. Dr. Peabody professes 
“‘to bring together the principles which should 
govern conversation among persons of true refine- 
ment of mind and character, and to point out some 
of the most besetting vulgarisms” of the day. As 
to conversation, his own hints are—pronounce cor- 
rectly, speak grammatically, employ appropriate 
forms of speech, do not swear (this is addressed to 
‘‘young ladies”), do not gossip, scandalize, or slander, 
or stab with your words, Persons of refinement will 
not learn much from this exordium; but the English 
lecture which is next quoted at length is more to 
the point. Among Dr. Peabody’s remonstrances, 
however, is one to the effect that we should not 
say “it snew” when we mean “it snowed,” or 
**h’aint” for “hasnot”; whilein ‘‘ A Word to the 
Wise” are some maxims not altogether so indisputa- 
ble. Forexample, it is questionable whether to write 
“*a suit of apartments,” or ‘governor and suit,” 
is more ‘‘refined” than to use the form ‘“‘ suite.” 
Moreover, if the expression ‘soldiers are expected 
to obey orders” be vicious, vicious also is the 
Trafalgar motto, ‘‘ England expects every man will 
do his duty.” Dr. Peabody treats at large of 
delicate distinctions of orthography; thus, let us 
say ‘corporal punishment,” ‘‘corporeal” as 
opposed to “spiritual,” and “ the Almighty is not 
a coporeal being”! Pronounce yolk (of an egg) 
‘*yelk”; do not say ‘wrench (or rense) yourmouth” 
instead of ‘‘rinse,” and, in general, ‘be thou 
familiar, but by no means vulgar.” These examples 
illustrate the character of Dr. Peabody’s book, 
which has been in great part compiled from two or 
three little volumes of truism and pretence, pub- 
lished in England. To the grossly ignorant its 
instructions may be useful, since it deals with 
vulgarities of a very low class; but we do not see 
how it will help any one to be ‘‘a good talker.” 

An Almanac for 2,000 Years, from the commence- 
ment of the Christian Era; with Tables and Direc- 
tions for extending it to any other Period, past or to 
come, according to either Old or New Style, to which 
is added a List of the Kings and Queens from the 
Conquest, dc. By T. Swift. (Longman & Co.)— 
After bestowing a little attention on the expla- 
nations in the Preface, the possessor of this little 
almanac may, without trouble, apply it to all the 
uses it is intended to fulfil. Some patience, of 
course, is necessary at first, as the compiler’s 
directions have to be studied like a new alphabet, 
but the key being found and fitted, the book 
remains until the year 2,000 a manual. Should 
your calculations extend beyond that date, Mr. 
Swift still offers the assistance of his fifteen alma- 
nacs incorporated into one. 

The Universal Powers of Nature Revealed, and 
the Unitary Law Delineated. By a Philosopher. 
(Atkinson.)—This ‘‘ New Testament,” as the Au- 
thor calls it, is affirmed to have been written by 
divine inspiration. But the first words which 
follow the title are—‘‘This work will be revised 
and corrected for the next edition.” We pass 
over the physics, because our readers may find as 
much of itas is right elsewhere, and had better let 
the rest alone. We go on to the revealed part. 
The Millennium began in 1841, at the equinox ; 
but, owing to our philosopher’s tardiness, no one 
knew it, and the allies and the Russians played 
up very anti-millennial doings before Sebastopol, 
from sheer ignorance of the period in which they 
were living. And yet he had timely information. 
He was informed of what was coming by sound of 
trumpet, three times repeated, in the year 1840; 
and at the equinox of 1841 he saw an “ electrical, 
or spiritual” image of the Saviour, of which he 
has given a woodcut. He also saw the devil, but 
he reserves the woodcut, which is ready, for the 
next edition. Our readers now know what they 
may find, and our duty is done. 

The Dictionary of French Administration—[Dic- 
tionnaire de VAdministration Frangaise]. Parts 
IV. to X. By M. Maurice Block. (Paris, Lev- 


rault.)—M. Block and his colleagues have now 
completed their Encyclopzdia,—which contains 
3,200 columns of closely- printed matter, and 





several thousand articles, arranged in alphabetical 
order. A classified index of subjects and of the 
writers who have treated them, gives completeness 
to the work. In a Preface, affixed to the tenth 
Part, the editor explains that his object has been 
to present a faithful and sufficiently minute account 
of Administrative Law as it actually works in 
France. This object seems to have been carefully 
kept in view, excepting, of course, in those in- 
stances in which it was necessary to describe official 
methods with official reserve. M. Maurice Block 
had on his staff a large number of controllers, 
inspectors, sub-intendants, and heads of depart- 
ments, besides some councillors of State; so that 
it would be irrational to look in the Dictionary for 
a searching, or even a candid, analysis of the Im- 
perial Administration in France. For example, one 
of the contributors, an Inspector of Prisons, passes 
Cayenne with a light allusion; but this was unavoid- 
able. The information that is really given is given in 
a practical form, and in many cases is extremely 
interesting. The articles on ‘‘ Anonymous,” or 
Joint-Stock, Societies, on Commercial Treaties, on 
Public Works, on Roads and Highways, on Forests, 
on the Duties of State Officers, on Hospitals, on 
Taxes and Customs, might be studied with great 
advantage by all who desire to obtain an insight 
into the principles of administration in practical 
effect in France. That on Political Election is an 
amusing illustration of M. Dufour’s resolve to 
write seriously upon all subjects. Turning to the 
page in which we expected to find the article 
“Emperor,” we find it is not included, —the 
omission being a grave one, after so many allusions 
to the constitutional limitations of his prerogative. 
This point, however, is brought into the light in 
connexion with the word “ Functionary.” The 
clause referring to nominations declares that ‘‘the 
Emperor nominates to every public office, directly, 
or through his delegates.” In many other respects, 
this Dictionary is so far identified with a temporary 
state of things, that its claims to acceptance as a 
standard authority are much impaired. 

A Popular Inquiry into the Moon’s Rotation on 
her Axis. By Johannes von Gumpach. (Bosworth 
& Harrison.)—This work is by no means popular ; 
but it will serve a purpose. It quotes from the 
newspaper articles of the discussion to an extent 
which will make it worth while to put the book by 
as a remembrance of the turmoil, to await the time 
when some new challenger shall blow his horn at 
the gate of this enchanted castle. The question 
itself is obviously destined to take its place with 
the quadrature of the circle and the perpetual 
motion, as an evolver of uneducated ingenuity. 
We ought to say that Mr. von Gumpach is a fol- 
lower of Mr. Jellinger Symons, 

The Prophet of the Alps. The Hour of the 
Resurrection of the Peoples and of the Regeneration 
of the World—[Le Prophéte, d&c.]. * * * First 
Part. (Longman & Co.)—The anonymous Mon- 
sieur, or Signor, or Herr, or Mr. Three Stars, to 
which ever of ‘‘the peoples” he may belong, who 
here prophesies from an anonymous AIp, vaticinates 
with a vengeance, in awkward imitation of De 
Lamennais, his periods being mixed with passing 
attempts to emulate the stupendous predictions of 
the Solitary of Orval. We opine that neither the 
pure political agitator, nor the more poetical 
listener to tales of spirit-rapping, mortal prevision, 
and clear-sightedness to things physically invisible, 
will derive much edification from his oracle. 
‘The Prophet’ is, after all, only a second-rate Peter 
the Hermit at a masquerade. The rags, and the 
rage, and the rhapsody, and the romance, our starry 
Prophet's long-winded denunciations, his promises 
of shocking and sublime events, have all been better 
exhibited by former practitioners; and his book 
can only be aimed at the illiterate, with whom 
the fact of its being sounding and furious may 
stand for the significance of something. 

The Science of Mind ; or, Pneumatology. Vol. I. 
(Longman & Co.)—We know to what a second 
volume may expose us if we venture too far in 
our remarks upon a first volume. Nevertheless, 
with every warning before our eyes, we venture to 
predict that a large part of this first volume will 
neither make nor mar the-fortune of any imaginable 
theory of the human mind. It consists in a re- 
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capitulation of sensations and an account of the 
phenomena of nerves, muscles, &c. The Author 
begins with tastes, as of beef, mutton, &e. 
Example: ‘‘ Swine. The flesh of swine, which 
is called pork, is, except by Jews, Mohammedans, 
and some other people, eaten in the cooler seasons 
of the year. Its flavour is considered to be higher 
than the flavour of either beef or mutton, but there 
are no means of describing it. Pork is eaten 
roasted, baked, or boiled. It also undergoes a 
process of smoking, &c., by which it becomes 
bacon and ham,” (query, must a ham be smoked 
before it is a ham ?) ‘‘ which are eaten broiled or 
boiled. ‘The flesh of a sucking-pig is much relished 
by many.” This, excepting only as to the period 
at which ham begins to be ham, is quite true; but 
is a volume of such matter as this necessary toa 
theory of mind? The learned will doubt, and the 
unlearned will scout. Again: ‘“‘ The milk of the 
cow, being given out plentifully and continuously, 
is very largely in use amongst civilized nations. 
Dr. Thomson describes it as ‘having a pleasant 
sweetish taste.’” Not so. It is the wneivilized 
nations which use the milk : civilized nations mix 
with it chal, water, brains, &c., until a writer on 
sensation who knows his business refers to Dr. 
Thomson, or some other doctor, as to the true 
taste of the’ genuine article. The author is by no 
means an accurate user of language. He says, ‘‘the 
communication between Balaclava and London is 
as yet the greatest instance (A.D. 1855) of the 
distance the fluid will travel in man’s service.” 
It may be the greatest distance the electric fluid 
has travelled ; but can there be any doubt that the 
fluid would have gone further, if it had been 
properly asked? We await the second volume ;— 
and, if the author will therein make us feel that 
the details of his first volume were really essential 
to his plan, we shall give him a high place among 
the ingenious contrivers of unexpected surprises. 
A useful addition has been made to Gleig’s 
School Series, in the shape of A Class Atlas of 
Physical Geography, by W. M‘Leod, which con- 
tains twenty maps, and ten sections and diagrams, 
with notes upon the maps.—Mr. Thorpe’s Outlines 
of European Literature from the Earliest Times, is 
an attempt to embrace a large subject within too 
narrow limits, and often degenerates to a mere 
enumeration of names and dates. The space, 
which was insufficient at first, has been still fur- 
ther diminished by the introduction of pages of 
needless questions.—Novelty is not always iden- 
tical with improvement, as may be seen in a re- 
cently published New Universal Dictionary of the 
English, French, Italian, and German Languages, 
in which the words of all the four languages are 
mixed together and arranged alphabetically, in- 
stead of being kept separate, as usual. It is true, 
the meanings are always given in one order of rota- 
tion, and are further distinguished by the use of 
numbers ; but there is still much confusion, which 
is increased by the smallness of the type.-—We do 
not admire Ince and Gilbert’s Outlines: Descrip- 
tive Geography, Mathematical, Physico-Political, 
and Statistical, by Professor Wallace. It is strange 
to describe the religion of Prussia as ‘‘a mixture 
of the Protestant and Roman churches, in the 
ratio of nearly 10 to 6;” and that of Turkey as 
‘* partly Mahommedan and partly Roman, in the 
ratio of 1 to 2. 
We have to note the appearance of a few scien- 
tific and educational miscellanies, which call for 
no more than announcement and classification — 
Mr. John Gorham, M.R.C.S.E., professes to 
explore, in two reprinted essays, certain Unfre- 
quented Paths in Optics. His inquiries are in- 
teresting and brilliantly illustrated in chromo- 
lithography.—A Colonial parliamentary paper, laid 
before the Legislative Council of Victoria, presents 
A Meteorological Report, with Diagrams of Baro- 
metric Pressure, for the Eight Months ending Janu- 
ary 31st, 1856.—We have also The Annual Report 
of the Director-General of the Geological Survey of 
the United Kingdom, the Museum of Practical 
Geology, and the School of Science applied to 
Mining and the Arts.—The incessant debate On 
the Reconciliation of Geological Phenomena with 
Divine Revelation has produced an anonymous 


Inquiry concerning the Principles in the Constitution 
of Human Nature which are the Causes of Moral 
Evil is treated more largely in a volume by “a 
Layman.”—TZrue Greatness is a reprint of an am- 
bitious but sensible essay, delivered to a ‘Mutual 
Progressive Society,” by Mr. John York, who, we 
learn, is a letter-carrier—To the list of practical 
educational miscellanies must be added—A ddresses 
to Medical Students, delivered, for the Edinburgh 
Medical Missionary Society, by various professional 
Lecturers, —A Few Friendly Words to Young 
Mothers, by ‘The Mother of a numerous Family,” 
sagacious and discreet,—An Introductory Lecture 
on Education, the first of a series, by T. Hopley,— 
and The Church of England Schoolmaster, a lecture 
read at Lynn by the Rev. John Freeman.—Dr. 
J. R. Major’s Examination Papers consist of pas- 
sages selected from Greek and Latin authors, in 
prose and verse, with questions on the subject, 
history and grammar. —With the Annual Report 
of Owens College the Examination Papers are also 
printed. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 


Adams's Geographical Word Expositor, 2nd edit. 12mo. 2s, 6d. cl. 
A’Beckett’s Comic Blackstone, new edit. fc. 8vo. 28, swd. 
Bell’s Sydney Stuart, fo. 8vo. 48. 6d. cl. 
Bird’s Hawks of Hawk-Hollow, fe. 8vo. 18. 6d. bds. 
Bithell’s Reading Lessons in English History, 18mo. 1s. cl. 
Bohn’s Standard Lib. * Foster's Essays, by Ry d, Vol. 1.’ 3s. 6d. 
Boy’s Voyage round the World, fe. 8vo. 2s. 6d. cl. 
Japern’s Poems, 2nd edit. cr. Svo. 58. cl. F 

octor Antonio, by Author of ‘ Lorenzo Benoni,’ new edit. 2s. 6d. 
Everley, a Tale, 2nd edit. fc. 8vo. 6s. cl. 
avery-Day Cookery, fe. 8vo. 18. bds. 
Syre’s The Brave Boy, 18mo. 1s, cl. 
‘ar Off, Part 2, new edit. fe. 8vo. 43. cl. 
‘ownes’s Manual of Elementary Chemistry, 6th edit. 12s. 6d. cl. 
‘raser’s Elements of Physical Science, 2nd edit. fe. 38. 6d. cl. 
Glenny’s Gardener’s Every-day Book, cr. 8vo. 5s. cl. 
z00de’s Nature of Christ’s Presence in Eucharist, 2 vols. 24s, cl. 
iarrison’s Gethsemane, and other Poems, 18mo. 2s. 6d. cl. 
dibberd’s Book of the Aquarium and Water Cabinet, 38. 6d. cl. 
Hicks’s Sermons on Teachings of the Church in her Sacraments, 58. 
Illustrated Webster Reader, 1st Series, 8vo, 18. 6d. ¢ 
ndestructible Pleasure Books, ist and 2nd Series, 58. each, cl. 
Jerrold’s Mrs. Caudle’s Curtain Lectures, new edit. fc. 18. swd. 
.ong’s The First Lieutenant’s Story, fc. 8vo. 2s. 
‘Cosh’s Advice to Officers in India, 2nd edit. post 8vo. 88. cl. 
1‘Donald’s Rambles round Glasgow, 2nd edit. fe. 8vo. 4. 6d. cl. 
Morgan’s O’Donnel, new edit. fc. 28. cl. y 
Payne’s Elements of Mental and Moral Science, 4th edit. 88. 6d. 
Poets of the Nineteenth Century, by Willmott, illust. 4to. 21s. 
Prynne’s Plain Parochial Sermons, 2nd Series, 8vo. 10s, 6d. cl. 
he Altar, fine edit. 2s. 6d. cl. 


Scudamore’s Steps to , cl. 
hak ’s D Works, by 8: meer, Vol. 10, fe. Svo. 68. cl. 
cl. 





's 
Sydenham’s Notes of Lessons, 12mo. 38. 

Syme’s Principles of § mrgerys 4th edit. 8vo. 14s. cl. 

Symonds’s Geology and a P’ EAS of Worlds, fe. 8vo. 28. cl. 

Tales from Catland, by an Old Tabby, 3rd edit. illust. 2s. 6d. cl. 
[hacker’s Courser’s Annual Kemembrancer, 1855-56, 8vo. 218. cl. 
Todd's Clinical Lectures on Paralysis, 2nd edit. fc. Svo. 68. cl. 
Warneford’s Tales of the Coast Guard, 2nd edit. fc. 8vo. 18. 6d. bds. 
Watson’s Catechism on Common Prayer, Part 2, 2s., complete 38. 
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TELEGRAPHOS TO AMERICA. 
Invercloy, Isle of Arran, Sept. 24. 


munication to the British Association at Chel- 
tenham on the Submarine Electric Telegraph, 


clusions, I should prefer not troubling you with 
any observations on the subject until I am able to 
offer you a short account of some practical deve- 
lopments of the theoretical investigation which I 
intend before long to communicate to the Royal 
Society. In the mean time I shall allude no 
further to details than to say that Mr. Whitehouse’s 
observations, as reported, do not show at what 
speed such a succession of signals as is required for 
the letters of a word can be sent through the 
greatest length of wire which he used (something 
upwards of 1,000 miles), in a cable of ordinary 
lateral dimensions. It is easily seen, without 
special experiment, that a continued and uniform 
succession of alternate applications of the positive 
and negative poles of a battery to one end of an 
insulated conductor, however long, must yive rise 
to uniform alternations of currents gradually rising 
and falling in the two directions, at the other end 
connected with the ground; and that the more 
rapid the succession of these alternations the 
feebler will be the maximum intensities of the 
alternate currents at the remote end. Mr. White- 
house’s experiments show how many such alter- 
nations may be made per minute, with the battery 
he actually employs, at one end, without making 
the alternate currents at the other end insensible 
to his tests; but more practical experiments than 
any mentioned in the account of his communica- 
tion published in the Atheneum, are required to 
show at what rate the irregular non-periodic alter- 
nations of currents required to spell out a word or 





AN account of Mr. Wildman Whitehouse’s com- 


give a message according to any possible telegraphic 
code, may be produced at one end by means of 
operations performed at the other end of a cable of 
ordinary lateral dimensions, and 1,000 miles long. 
| Capitalists ought to require a very ‘‘ matter-of-fact” 
| proof of the attainability of a sufficient rapidity in 
| the communication of actual messages by whatever 
| cable may be proposed, before sinking so large an 
| amount of property in the Atlantic as would be 
| involved in any cable of ordinary or of extraor- 
| dinarily great lateral dimensions, to form an 
electric communication between Britain and 
America. 


I remain, &c., WitLiaM THOMSON. 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE, 





Capri, September. 

THE multiplicity of religious fétes in this country 
ought to gain for it the epithet of Holy. I have 
literally been running the gauntlet for the last two 
months amongst Madonnas and saints, priests and 
friars, squibs and rockets. I have literally laboured 
to flee from them, but on turning every corner 
have come bolt upon some miraculous image, have 








which I have only seen a few days ago in your | nearly knocked over a mitre, and have made my 
Number for the 30th of August, contains expres- | escape followed by a discharge of squibs, crackers, 
sions regarding views previously put forward by and Roman lights only to incur the same infliction 
myself on theoretical grounds, in reply to which I | a few steps further on. Whither can I fly? How 


beg to offer a few remarks. 
communication not only professes to overturn my 
theoretical conclusions, but it gives what might at 
first sight appear to be sufficient experimental 
evidence of the validity of an ordinary submarine 
cable for telegraphic communication between this 
country and America, in opposition to my warning 
that more than ordinary lateral dimensions of wire 
or insulating coat might be necessary to allow suf- 
ficient rapidity in the communication of intelligence 
through a conductor so much longer than any 
hitherto used in practical operations. I therefore 
think it right to say, that all Mr. Whitehouse’s ex- 
perimental results are perfectly consistent with my 
theory ; but at the same time I wish it to be un- 
derstood that my ground for saying so is not con- 
fidence that a way I now see as possibly leading to 
an explanation of the apparent discrepancy is the 
true way, but a knowledge of the theory itself, 
which, like every theory, is merely a combination 
of established truths. Those who have not made 
themselves acquainted with the theory, will of 
course attribute no weight to the expression I am 
now giving, with no other support than my own 
consciousness of its truth; and, were it not that 
silence on my part might appear to indicate acqui- 
escence in what has been published as an experi- 





pamphlet with that title.—The equally incessant 


mental demonstration of the falseness of my con- 


Mr. Whitehouse’s 


can I procure some cessation from this long-pro- 
tracted agony? It would seem as if the summer 
heat, which is so favourable to the development of 
various tribes of animal life, is equally so to that 
of ecclesiastics in Italy,—so that, were I to write 
a Barba Nera (Neapolitan Almanac) for any given 
year, I should say, from May to September, 
**About this time may be expected a great 
development of saints, bishops, and priests; a 
wonderful expansion of sacerdotal robes, and an 
astounding and continued discharge of fuochi arti- 
jiciali.” That my alarm ‘and suffering may not 
appear to have been affected or exaggerated, let 
me give you the following facts.—Not many weeks 
have elapsed since I ran away from Naples to get 
a little fresh air in the country. The capital was 
literally mad on the subject of St. Antonio, whose 
jéte was then coming on, and whose banners, bear- 
ing on them the figure of the canonized friar, 
dangled from ropes which were suspended from 
window to window in every street. At Sorrento 
I promised myself some relief from this ecclesias- 
tical furore, but what was my dismay as I entered 
the village to find the long single street festooned 
with evergreens in honour of a recent grand 
Eureka. A new Madonna had been found, or 
invented, and had been baptized with the title of 
“ Della Speranza,” after the principal anchor of a 
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hip, and intrusted with the especial protection of 
mariners. Accordingly, the following day, priests, 
military, and civilians, with the archbishop and 
the authorities at the head, conducted the sainted 
image to its resting-place in the Church of St. 
Francis, where, amongst other miracles, will here- 
after have to be noted that of having enriched the 
treasury of the friars. How I fled to Capri, and 
there found the féte of St. Domenico, and thence to 
Naples, and met the King and his court and great 
officers of state going in grand procession to cele- 
brate the féte of the Madonna del Carmine,—and 
how I rebounded from Naples, and again fell upon 
Sorrento, where the féte of Santa Anna was being 
celebrated,—and how, in a state of distraction, I 
again pushed off for Capri, and got in for a second 
edition, on a small scale, of the féte of the Madonna 
del Carmine,—how I did all this I shall not narrate 
in detail. Nor did my woes end here. I pushed 
off again for Naples ; peradventure I might find 
a saint’s rest: on the contrary, a six days’ féte, in 
honour of San Gaetano, had just commenced, and 
the King and his courtiers, and all the authorities 
of the country, were on their road to church, to 
celebrate the praises of him who had delivered 
their ancestors from the plague some two hundred 
years ago. I had the patience to stay unto the 
end, and then, wearied, left the capital, again 
meeting fétes at Vico and Carrota en route, and 
being welcomed by another on my arrival at Sor- 
rento. Three or four fétes are announced for this 
week, and as many for the next,—-and where or 
how to get relief from these religious demonstra- 
tions is more than I can tell. In a few words and 
facts I have described the actual spirit which 
dominates this country at present: it is inconsis- 
tent with all industry and steady progress, but it 
has its object and its purpose, and fully accom- 
plishes them. I shall not dwell any longer upon 
an incident which obtrudes itself on the attention 
of the least observant, but pass to others of a more 
interesting character. 

** How are the grapes?” I asked at Sorrento. 
* Well, sir, we shall make a little wine, it is to be 
hoped.” At Capri I was informed that there would 
be half a vintage; that is to say, where sulphur 
had been blown upon the grapes, they were in a 
high state of preservation : elsewhere, they were 
covered with the white powder which is one of 
the features of the disease,—were hardening and 
cracking. I am inclined to doubt, however, the 
sulphur theory, for the reason that I have seen it 
tried in other years, and fail; and am more dis- 
posed to attribute its alleged success to the fact 
that the disease is actually leaving the country. 
The shoots of the vines are much longer and 
stronger this year, and the spots are less decided, 
so that by next year it may be hoped that the 
people will again have a wholesome beverage. 
And that which is of far greater importance is, 
that the agricultural prospects of the country will 
be changed. It is but just, however, to the sul- 
phur advocates to state that the experiment has 
been tried very generally through the country, 
and alleged to have succeeded,—whilst in the 
Greek Islands, I fear to state how much sulphur 
was used last year, and how much greater was the 
quantity of currants brought into the market. 
Still, I think that the vine malady has its different 
stages, and will run its course. In this neighbour- 
hood it is, I trust, nearly completed, whilst in 
some parts of Sicily, which have hitherto been 
exempt, as about Marsala, it is this year beginning 
to show itself. 

It is singular to watch the change in the aspects 
of the country and the industry of the people which 
has been produced by the grape disease. All along 
the coast which is the scene of my periodical visits, 
whilst the vine has been suffered to lie neglected 
in desperation, the red and white and black mul- 
berries have been largely introduced. In places 
where it was never known before there are now 
large plantations, and even hedges are formed of 
them with the double object of supporting the earth 
and deriving a profit without encroaching on the 
body ofthe land. Before the year 1815, the culti- 
vation of the mulberry was little known in this 
country ; from that time it has slowly increased, 
and now this scourge has given it a still stronger 





impulse. A curious fact I verified lately at Nola, 
which was that mulberry wine had been extensively 
made in that neighbourhood, proving two unfor- 
tunate failures, that of grape wine and silk, for 
when it is a good silk year the trees are stripped of 
their leaves and the fruit consequently does not 
mature, The cultivation of the mulberry has had 
its important consequences also in this silent and 
mysterious chain of cause and effect, and the in- 
dustry of silk has been vastly on the increase. It 
is, however, not yet sufficiently reduced to system, 
and hence there is every year in this country a 
great sacrifice of time and capital. I have visited 
many of the houses of the poor both in Sorrento 
and Capri, and present this as a picture of the 
cultivation of the worm. Any one who has a mas- 
seria with a few mulberry-trees rigs up a dirty room 
for his operations, in which he often cooks, and 
sleeps, and watches over those golden threads 
which are destined hereafter to enfold a form of 
beauty. The odour in these places is sometimes 
almost insufferable, whilst the smoke of green 
wood is enough to blind you. The quality of the 
silk, therefore, must be much deteriorated ; and it 
often happens that thousands and tens of thousands 
of worms are swept off through neglect, though of 
course it is always attributed to ‘‘ qualche cosa 
nell’ aria.” Since I first knew these places, I think, 

however, that people have gradually awakened to 
the evils of their present system, or no system, 

though the spirit of Progress is frowned upon and 
combination impeded by the habit of the Govern- 
ment, and by the universal want of faith amongst 
the people. This, however, has been generated by 
political circumstances, and, though derived from 
such an origin, now universally pervades every 
channel of society. It is only within the last 
twenty or thirty years that the growth of 
silk has been much attended to in the King- 
dom of the Two Sicilies. Before 1815, like that 
of the mulberry, it was almost abandoned; and it was 
not until the year 1830 that it began to receive a 
fresh impulse. As I have before observed, the grape 
malady has turned public attention more to it, and 
every one who can feed the worms puts some eggs in 
his bosom, for that I have observed is the primitive 

mode of hatching them in some of these country 

places. There is, however, another previous ope- 

ration, which is that, in the language of the country, 

of ‘making them drunk.” The eggs are at an 
early season steeped in or passed through wine, 

the strongest and the purest that can be obtained. 

But as this year the wines are all adulterated or 

manufactured the eggs have suffered, and not more 

than one-third, according to the calculation, has 

been hatched. Hence, whilst the vine disease has 

promoted a disposition to grow silk, it has in 

another way discouraged it. Changes, too, in the 

temperature have destroyed thousands of the 

worms this year, and into whatever shop in Sor- 

rento you enter you are informed with a doleful 

countenance that you must pay I know not how 

much more for your cravats and your stockings, as 

silk has risen so much. Sicily and the Calabrias 

have been more favoured, I understand. What are 

the exports or imports of silk in this part of the 

kingdom I do not know, but for Sicily the exports 

are valued at 2,628,000 francs, and the imports at 

1,190,000 francs ; whilst the exports of the whole 

of Italy are calculated at 150,000,000 francs, and 

the imports at 50,000,000 francs, leaving an advan- 

tage to Italy of 100,000,000 francs. 

I have concluded my chapter on religious fétes, 
vine disease, mulberry-trees, and silk. Where on 
earth is the connexion between them? may the 
reader exclaim. In my own mind a most material 
one; for running backwards and forwards as I have 
done all the summer between the country places I 
allude to, these incidents and facts have been con- 
stantly before my eyes, rising up one after another 
at every step in my road; and now again I am at 
one of the extreme points of my trips. I am 


climbing up the heights of Capri on horseback. I 
win the heart of the master by admiring the brute. 
Which ?—why the horse to be sure! Si, Signore, I 
have made a Christian of him by grooming him. 
‘** Does your Eccellenza observe the grapes?” It is 
‘* We shall have a glass of 
It all comes of the sulphur.” 


the universal question. 
wine this year. 








Poor fellow, I hope he may not be disappointed ; 
but I have often seen the disease blight their hopes 
on the last day almost. 





HOME CORRESPONDENCE. 


A Norfolk Harvest-Home: 
Trimingham, Sept. 26. 

On the bleakest part of the coast between 
Cromer and Yarmouth, in the eye of the north- 
east wind, which blows over it unadulterated from 
the Pole, stands the little fishing village of Triming- 
ham; it forms one of the cluster whose church 
towers—some of them of great height and beauty 
—are seen afar by sea and land. A few years ago, 
this village was the poorest, its church the most 
dilapidated and decayed of the “bunch” immortal- 
ized in the well-known Norfolk distich. 

Trimingham has had the good fortune to fall 
into the _seerd of the family of Buxton,—which 
sufficiently accounts for the notable change it has 
undergone. The church which your Correspondent 
recollects green, dank, crumbling, and almost roof- 
less, is now thoroughly repaired, and restored with 
perfect simplicity and good taste. Some curious 
old distemper paintings of saints on the rood- 
screen, about to perish under the kicks of hob- 
nailed shoes, are carefully preserved, and the whole 
church wears that air of renovated antiquity which 
maintains the purity of tradition, and connects the 
present with the past. New cottages have been 
built, schools established, and the village looks as if 
it were kindly and judiciously cared for. 

At 3 o’clock carriages of all sorts were seen 
congregating around the church from Cromer and 
the neighbourhood, while the villagers, in holiday 
attire, had already seated themselves so thickly 
within its walls as to leave little room for chance 
visitors, or even for the munificent founders of 
the feast. The church filled by this well-dressed 
and cheerful crowd, wears a festive aspect. The 
pulpit and rood-screen are wreathed with flowers 
and evergreens, amongst which are mingled ears 
of corn, and miniature wheatsheaves stand on the 
altar, and speak more eloquently than words, of 
the bounties of God and the thankfulness of man. 
The Morning Service was read by the curate, and 
the Psalms were beautifully chanted by some of 
the choristers of Norwich Cathedral, by whom also 
Anthems, before and after the sermon, were sung. 
The latter, by Callcott, is to the following words : 
—‘Thou visitest the earth and blessest it. Thou 
makest it very plenteous. Thou crownest the year 
with thy goodness, and thy clouds drop fatness. 
The valleys also shall stand so thick with corn, 
that they shall laugh and sing.” An appropriate 
sermon, and a hymn in which the whole congrega- 
tion joined, completed this glad and solemn act of 
thanksgiving. 

The feast was to be held in a neighbouring field, 
but the clouds counselled shelter, and it was accord- 
ingly spread, for men, women, and children, in the 
school-rooms,—where we will leave them discuss- 
ing the ample good cheer, and only regretting 
that the rain would prevent the display of fire- 
works, which were to crown the festivities of the 








y- 

It was a harvest-home worthy of so bounteous 
a season,—poetical, religious, joyous, reasonable. 

I must confess to some transient fond regrets for 
the shouts of “‘ Largesse,” which used to resound 
through the towns and villages of Norfolk at this 
season. But when I recollect that these shouts 
proceeded from many a mouth inarticulate from 
beer, and that the streets were regarded as hardly 
passable so long as ‘‘ Halloing Largéssé” was going 
on, I am obliged to confess that those reeling bands 
are well exchanged for the sober cheerfulness of 
family groups. 8. A. 





THE EDITION OF ‘HAMLET’ IN 1603. 
Maidenhead, Sept. 27. 
In reference to the recently-discovered copy of 
Shakspeare’s ‘Hamlet,’ bearing date in 1603, about 
which so much has been said in the newspapers, 
and for which the sum of 120/. has, it is stated, 
been given, your readers may like to be informed 
that, not long after I published my edition of 
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Shakspeare in 1843 and 1844, a large portion of a 
copy of the ‘Hamlet’ of 1603 was put into my 
hands. It had formed the fly-leaves and lining of 
the binding of an old book, was considerably 
damaged, and was offered to me at a comparatively 
low price. I did not buy it, as I had at that date 
finished my book, and did not then contemplate, 
what I am now daily engaged in preparing, a new 
impression of my eight volumes octavo. Even for 
anew impression, it would have been, in a manner, 
valueless to me, because, by the great kindness of 
his Grace, I had had in my possession for many 
months the Duke of Devonshire’s copy, wanting 
only the last leaf, and had collated it most exactly 
with the extremely accurate reprint (the most 
accurate I ever so examined) made by Messrs. 
Payne & Foss in 1825, just before the original was 
placed among “‘ the Kemble Plays,” in Piccadilly. 
In the whole of the sixty-two pages (without the 


) title, the back of which is blank) I only detected 


the variation of two unimportant letters and one 
stop. 
As to the value of the original, and the sum the 


‘Duke of Devonshire paid for it, I may mention 


that the ‘Hamlet’ was in a volume consisting of 
six or seven old dramas (all rare,—R. Greene’s 


-* Alphonsus,’ 1599, being one of the commonest 


among them), and that His Grace gave only 100/., 


-or 100 guineas—I forget which—for the whole of 


them. For the fragment of the ‘Hamlet,’ 1603, 
already mentioned, I was never asked more than 
10/.,—and my belief is, that it was ultimately sold 
to an American bookseller for less, 

What became of it afterwards, I do not know, 
but it contained, among others, sheet G, which 
presents, perhaps, the most noticeable point belong- 
ing to the entire drama. In the famous closet- 
scene (Act-iii., sc. 4), the hero exclaims, ‘‘ My 
father, in his habit as he lived”! just before the 
exit of the Ghost; and hence it has been inferred 
that the Ghost was not then in armour, as when 
he appeared on the platform early in the tragedy. 
This opinion is fully confirmed by a stage-direction 


| only found: in-the ‘ Hamlet,’ 1603 (Sign. G 2. b), 


—Enter the ghost in his night-gowne. The note in 
my corrected folio, 1632, is—‘‘ Enter Ghost un- 
armed,” —the old annotator having previously 
twice stated that the Ghost was armed, when it 
was seen by Horatio and by Hamlet in Acti. I 
have, in my. edition of Shakspeare in 1843 and 
1844, gone particularly into the variations between 
the quartos of 1603 and 1604, and I there gave 
it as my- opinion that the former was made up 
chiefly from short-hand notes taken in the theatre, 
in order that a printed copy of so popular a per- 
formance might be prepared for sale with the least 
possible delay. That this practice was much more 
eommon than has been hitherto supposed is my 
deliberate opinion; but, as in my notes twelve 
years ago I did not go at all fully into this point, 
I may be excused for just touching upon it here, 
in anticipation of what I shall have to say upon 
the subject in my forthcoming re-impression. As 
T have written-short-hand all my life, and well 
know the principles upon which every system of 
the kind is, and has been, founded, I may be 
excused for-speaking with some positiveness on 
the subject. I will adduce, at present, only one 
instance, and your-readers may, perhaps, take my 
word for it, that proofs of the same fact might 
easily be multiplied. This instance occurs in 
Scene ii. of Acti., where Horatio has told Hamlet 
of what. they had seen on the platform, adding, — 

AsI do live,any honoured lord, ’tis true ; 

And we did think it writ down in our duty, 

To let you know it. 


I This is, of.course, as the passage stands in the 





authentic editions, as far as any of them can pro- 
perly be called authentic, but in the ‘Hamlet’ of 
1603 the speech. stands thus :— 

As I do live, my honord lord, ’tis true 

And. wee did think it right done 

In our dutie to let you know it. 

Now, -here all is exact, as far as words are con- 
cerned excepting two, which, it happens, would 
be so spelt, in short-hand, that they might be read 
either ‘‘ writ down” or right done; and it is sin- 
gular ‘that either makes excellent sense, and 
exactly the sense required, only one is a figurative 





expression, and the other a mere prosaic statement. 
In short-hand, vowels, as is well known, are usually 
rejected, and as few consonants as possible em- 
ployed, for the sake of brevity and rapidity : in the 
short-hand I was taught in my boyhood, the 
letters used for “ writ down” would only be rt dn, 
and those very letters might be read either ‘‘ writ 
down,” or right done. The actor of the part of 
Horatio doubtless said ‘‘ writ down”; but the short- 
hand writer, next day perhaps, finding rt dn in his 
notes, and forgetting the words they were meant 
truly to represent, copied out, in his transcript, 
the words he imagined were those of the poet, 
viz., right done instead of ‘‘ writ down.” Having 
no ear for verse, or in the haste of mechanical 
copying, having no time to attend to it, he carried 
the three words, ‘‘in our dutie,” to the next line, 
to which they did not belong. Had ‘Hamlet,’ 
unfortunately, only come down to us in the mangled 
and mutilated form of the quarto, 1608, recollecting 
the plain sense the words right done make in the 
text, he must have been a bold emendator who 
would have ventured to recommend ‘‘ writ down” 
in their stead. An outcry would instantly have 
been raised against him, and he would have been 
told that the man who wished to substitute ‘‘ writ 
down” for right done could know nothing about 
the language of Shakspeare or his contemporaries. 
Such is the usual observation of those who have 
nothing better to say, and who, relying upon ears 
accustomed to particular words, defend even the 
most ridiculous corruptions. 

While upon this topic, I may add that I have 
recently obtained the most irrefragable evidence 
that Shakspeare’s ‘Taming of the Shrew’ was 
published in quarto long before it found a place in 
the folio 1623. It is capable of most distinct and 
undeniable proof, that Heminge and Condell 
printed that comedy from a previous edition in 
quarto. J. Payne CoLuizR. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

More than one student of Shakspeare has 
addressed us on the new reading of the first 
‘Hamlet.’ We refrain from a full discussion of the 
newly recovered text until Mr. Halliwell has pro- 
duced it in his edition; but as many persons have 
seen the copy, and any person may see it by calling 
in Bond Street, we may without breach of con- 
fidence refer to the text in such general terms as 
may sharpen the desire for further knowledge. 
The new reading, as it seems to us, consists in 
the structure of the whole scene ; which differs in 
detail and in form from the enlarged edition of 
1604. After Hamlet’s death, Horatio says in the 
later version, 

Now cracks a noble heart ; good night, sweet prince, 
And flights of angels sing thee to thy rest! 
Fortinbras enters, and some fifty lines of dialogue 
are spoken. In the quarto of 1603 these lines are 
condensed to about a dozen—a circumstance which 
strengthens an old conjecture that this quarto was 
printed from an actor’s copy. The line which has 
often puzzled commentators— 
And from his mouth whose voice will draw on more, 
does not occur; and the passage— 
Let four captains 
Bear Hamlet, like a soldier, to the stage, 
reads— 
Let four captains 
Bear Hamlet, like a soldier, to his grave. 

Mr. Jones explains in a calm and completely 
satisfactory way how the first edition of ‘Hamlet’ 
escaped the National Library. Mr. Rooney’s pre- 
cipitation cost him 30J., and lost us, for a time at 
least, a unique literary treasure.— 

** British Museum, Sept. 30. 

“In the letter which appeared in. last week’s 
Atheneum from Mr. Rooney respecting his efforts 
to obtain the full price for his copy of the first 
edition of ‘Hamlet,’ he addresses you in the tone 
of an injured person, and introduces my name as 
that of one of whom he has reason to complain. 
I beg, therefore, that you will allow me to explain, 
through your columns, my part in the transaction. 
Mr. Rooney called upon me, I believe, on a Friday 
morning, and said that he had a copy of the first 
edition of ‘Hamlet’ which he wished to dispose of, 





and that it had the last leaf, which was wanting in 
the Devonshire copy. I asked him the price and 
he said 1007. I then told him that I should have 
no money until the spring, to which he replied that 
that would not signify. Up to this point Mr. 
Rooney's statement is perfectly correct. I then 
said that I was extremely busy and that he must 
leave the book with me wntil next week, which 
would have been about two days, in order that I 
might have an opportunity of examining it. Mr. 
Rooney said, ‘I should not like to do that, because, 
you see, it has got the last leaf.’ Upon this I 
immediately returned him his book, asking him, 
at the same time, if he thought I should take out 
the last leaf. He then said the fact was he was 
going out of town. I replied, ‘very well, you 
cannot expect me to give 100J. for a book without 
having an opportunity of examining it thoroughly.’ 
He then asked me if he might bring it again. I 
said, ‘certainly you can think of it.’ During the 
whole interview Mr. Rooney never offered, as he 
states he did, to leave the book for a reasonable 
time, nor for any time at all, but declined to do so 
in the terms I have mentioned above. For him, 
perhaps, it is unfortunate that he did so, as I 
should certainly have agreed to give him 100/. for 
the book when I had satisfied myself that it was 
genuine. Had I done so before, I should be unfit 
for the situation I have the honour to fill. 
“Tam, &c., I. Winter JONES.” 

Mrs. Lee, formerly Mrs. Bowdich, died on the 
28rd ult., at Erith, after a protracted and compli- 
cated illness. She accompanied her first husband to 
Africa, on his mission to the King of Ashantee. 
She was a woman of singular courage and adven- 
ture, and had been educated by her husband to 
share in his scientific labours. Whilst Mr. Bowdich 
went up the country she remained at Cape Coast 
Castle, of which her uncle was the Governor, and 
there collected the materials for a series of charm- 
ing tales, called ‘ Stories of Strange Lands,’ illus- 
trating African life and customs. ‘The African 
Wanderers’ is, however, her best book: the de- 
scriptions it contains of life and scenery, of the 
dense African forests especially, are vivid and 
graphic, given with great precision and simplicity. 
After their return from Africa, she lived some 
time in Paris, where she enjoyed the friendship of 
Cuvier, Denon, and many other distinguished men. 
She wrote an excellent Memoir of Cuvier. She 
was the author of several well-esteemed works on 
Natural History,—two of which—‘ Elements of 
Natural History’ and a little volume on ‘ Taxi- 
dermy’—are on the Privy Council List of Class 
Books for National Education. Her most con- 
siderable work, however, wasa ‘ History of British 
Fresh-Water Fishes,’ which was published by 
subscription :—the illustrations to each copy were 
drawn and coloured from the life with her own 
hand. She possessed a great fund of scientific in- 
formation, and was laboriously accurate in all her 
facts. She worked heavily in the mine, but had 
not the requisite skill to elaborate her materials; 
hence she did not achieve so popular a reputation 
as might have been expected from one possessin; 
her store of knowledge. Lord Aberdeen gran 
her a pension of 501. a year from the Queen. In 

rivate, she was most exemplary; and her loss will 
be sincerely lamented by a wide circle of friends. 

We regret to hear of the death of Dr. E. Braun, 
of Rome, an excellent antiquary and scholar, whose 
investigations of Roman history and topography 
have given him a fame far beyond the limits of the 
Eternal City. 

The list of subjects for premiums during the 
coming session, proposed by the Council of the 
Society of Arts, is before us, and it will be owned 
is sufficiently copious and extensive. It includes 
216 desiderata :—96 of which belong to the cul- 
tivation or introduction of raw material,—68: to 
machinery,—and the remainder to manufactures of 
various descriptions. It is, of course, impossible 
to specify one-twentieth of the subjects propounded; 
but a few extracts may be taken. Premiums are 
offered in Classes I. to IV. (raw material). ‘‘ For - 
an account of the Raw Materials obtainable from 
different parts of the world, that are not yet gene- 
rally introduced into Commerce.”—“ For an essay 
on the means at present in use for preserving Iron 
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from the injurious action of water or exposure to | 
the atmosphere ; how far they are efficient as a 
means of preserving that material when used in | 
connexion With the Arts, in the construction of | 
ships, or for engineering purposes,”—‘‘ For a cheap 
substitute for Pitch, Tar, &c., equally impervious 
to air and moisture, but non-inflammable.”—“ For 
the discovery and production of any new substance | 
which can be successfully used as a substitute for | 
Gutta Percha.”—‘‘For the discovery and im- | 
portation of a Wood suited to the purposes of 
the wood engraver, and of such dimensions as | 
to supersede the necessity of uniting several | 
blocks.” In Classes V. to X. (Machinery) we 
find, among other topics proposed, ‘ Continental | 
Machinery for Earth-boring,”—‘An Account of 
Improvements in Consuming and Preventing 
Smoke in certain Manufactories,”—‘‘ An Account 
of Improvements in the Making of Beet-root 
Sugar”:—later, a premium “for a Machine | 
for Composing Types, which shall obviate the ob- | 
jections to those already introduced”; and another 
for “the best and most economical Ruling Ma- 
chine.” In Classes XI. to XXIX.—devoted to 
manufactures, “textile, metallic, miscellaneous,” | 
—the Society invites contributions “On an Im- | 
proved Method of Transferring the Pattern from | 
the Original Design to the Jacquard Loom,”— 
‘On the successful Application of some New | 
Means (as Electricity or Photography, for instance) 
for producing Ornamental Coloured Designs in | 
Woven Fabrics, which shall be cheaper and easier | 
of application than those at present employed,”— | 
‘On the Machines employed in Veneering,”— 
“On the Productions of new Descriptions of Glass 
convertible to the architectural uses of the day,”— | 


| 


and mentions, among other subjects for essays, | 
“The best Methods of Deodorising Sewage,”— | 
“The Management and Maintenance of Public 
Roads, with special reference to their employ- | 
ment and traffic in these railway days,”— ‘an | 
Account of the English, Irish, and Scotch Linen 
Trade,”—and ‘‘a Treatise on Unhealthy Manu- 
factures, with a view to relief of the worker.” 
The above are extracts, taken almost at random. 
It may be added, that while, on the one hand, the | 
Council points to the possibility of some of the 

desiderata specified having been already supplied, 

on the other it announces itself as open to com- | 
munications on any subject of real novelty or | 
interest within its circle of cognizance, though that ' 
may have been overlooked in drawing out the list. | 
All home contributions (some extension of time 

being allowed to papers from the Colonies) must 

be sent in before the last day of March, 1857. 

The British Museum, we understand, inherits | 
the valuable collection of classical antiquities made 
by Sir William Temple during his long residence 
in Naples. 

A Correspondent desires to ask a question which | 
the publishers concerned may be glad to have an | 
opportunity of answering.— 

** Manchester, Oct. 1. 

‘Permit me to call your attention to the defi- | 
ciency of the Maps of the Counties of England in | 
the edition now publishing of the ‘ Encyclopzdia 
Britannica.’ Is the work to be considered complete | 
without them, or is it the intention to publish them | 
in a supplementary volume, the subscribers having 
to pay accordingly ? An Op SUBSCRIBER.” 

Manchester is making itself the centre of an 
intellectual movement, the results of which must 
be vast, though they may not all become apparent 
in our time. The seizure of all new and beneficent 
ideas, as soon as they arise, is vigorous and em- 
phatic. Already the town sparkles with parks 
and public institutions, and it is firmly proposing 
to add distinction in Art to the many illustrations 
by which its name is surrounded. The proposed 
Exhibition of Universal Art for next year is occu- 





they are busy does not prevent attention being 
given to humble yet not less needful work. An 
interesting collection has been formed at the Me- 
chanics’ Institution, and we trust is doing the 
special service to that useful Institute for which it | 
was designed. We have to draw attention to 
another effect—local in aim, but general in interest 
—a proposal to form in connexion with the Salford 





Museum and Free Library, a gallery of local Art, 
in which all local fames shall be fairly represented. 
Dead artists and living artists, whether born in 
the town or only resident in the town at some 
period of their lives,—so we understand the pro- 
posal,—are to be sought out and represented. The 
extraordinary works of Henry Liverseege—that 
singular and gifted artist—will find a place on the 
walls, and will alone be worth a run from London 
or Paris to see. Mr. Anthony has promised his 
aid. Mr. Frank Stone, we suppose, will exhibit 
some of those works which have made him the 
chief of an interesting school of Art. Mr. Patten, 
in virtue of his residence in Manchester, and of the 
many pictures painted there, will probably be in- 
vited to present himself in his best works. But 
the chief interest of such an Exhibition will pro- 
bably lie in the works of men purely local in 
name and fame—the Croziers, Boyles, Dyers and 
Hadfields—who will find in the gallery, perhaps 
for the first time, a large educated public drawn 
to Manchester by the show at Trafford, and an 
appreciation from the outside world, which may 
re-act on local opinion. Dalton was unknown in 
Manchester until the echoes of his fame returning 
from Germany and France awoke the busy public 
to the knowledge that a great man dwelt unknown 
amongst them. We are not aware if the question 
has been discussed,—but we take it for granted 
that this local gallery will be kept open during the 
whole summer. It is proposed to open it on the 
first day of March. 

Whatever Austria may be intending politically 
to do in the present uneasy posture of European 
affairs, she is said to have shown great hos- 


| pitality to the naturalists and men of science, 


who have this year assembled in unusually large 
numbers at Vienna. For their exclusive plea- 
sure all such sights of the capital as belong to Go- 
vernment have been reserved,—no tourist without 
a “ticket” being admitted (it is said) to any col- 
lection until the learned men have studied their 
fill and gone home. With this movement—with 
this hospitality, it seems impossible but that some 
light and liberality must enter. 

In continuation of the story begun a week ago 
of the encroachments on English ‘‘ private judg- 
ment,” attempted and resisted by British residents 
abroad, it may be stated that the Bishop of Arras 
—quere, under pressure?—has published a second 
circular letter,—considerately explaining away all 
the offence which his first might be thought to 
convey; and assuring every one startled that 
nothing was further from the gentle and charitable 
thoughts of the Church he represents than to sit 
in judgment on the conscience of others, or to 
coerce them in the pursuit of their theological 
studies. 

A Correspondent in Naples writes :—‘‘ M. Hit- 
torf Munber, of the Institute of France, and well 
known to the literary and antiquarian world by 
his magnificent work on the Ancient Monuments 
of Sicily, is now in Naples. Another work, also, 
which has rendered its author well known, is his 
‘Painted Architecture of the Greeks.’ He is 
accompanied by his friend and fellow-labourer, M. 
Zhaut, of Wurtemberg. Their object in visiting 
the south of Italy is to finish their great work on 
Sicily (or to render it more complete). Some 
cities of Sicily are not yet finished, and those, I 
believe, they are about to visit. They go from 
Naples immediately to Rome, and, later, bend 
their steps southward.” 





Dr. KAHN’S ANATOMICAL MUSEUM, 4, Coventry Street, 
Leicester Square.—OPEN, for Gentlemen only, from 10 till 10. 
Containing upwards of 1,000 Models and Preparations, illustrating 
every part of the Human Frame in Health and Disease, the Races 
of Men, &c, Lectures are delivered at 12, 2, and half-past 7, by Dr. 
Sexton, F.R.G.S.; and at 4 p.m. precisely, by Dr. Kann.—Admis- 
sion, One Shilling. 


ROYAL POLYTECHNIC.—On Monday Evening, the 6th, at 





* ‘ : r | Eight, Inaugural Address by the Kev. J. Burrerworta OwEN, 
pying many minds ; but the great design on which | MA oy 
| 
| 


-A,, on the occasion of the opening of the Evening Classes in 
Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, Mensuration, Mechanics, Mecha- 
nism, History and Literature, Geography, Chemistry, French, 
and German, in connexion with the Examinations uired b; 


req y 
| the Society of Arts.—Time Tables and Cards of Admission will be 


issued after the Address.—Mr. Perrer’s Lecture on BessEMER’s 
New Process of Manufacturing IRON and STEEL, and all the 


| new Entertainments, as usual. — E 3) oe of the qninent 


Vocalists, Miss ALLEYNE and Mr. an rs. Coorer, for Musi 
Lectures, commencing Thursday’Evening, the 9th, at Eight. 





MEETING FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Mon. Entomological, 8. 








PINE ARTS 





Analysis of Ornament. The Characteristics of Styles; 
an Introduction to the Study of the History of 
Ornamental Art. By Ralph N. Wornum. Chap. 
man & Hall. 

A very useful manual. Here we have Ornament, 

as distinct from Architecture as may be, treated 

historically and comparatively. It is, professedly, 

“an Introduction to the Study of the History of 

Ornamental Art,” and, by means of numerons 

woodcut illustrations, affords a ready means of 

distinguishing one style from another, whilst the 
main characteristics of each style are carefull 





summed up under its peculiar head. A list q 
works already published on the subject prefaces f 
each class of ornament, and cannot fail to be useful, 
for purposes of reference, to the working student, 
The text consists mainly of extracts from Mr, 
Wornum’s notes for his Lectures at Marlborough > 
House. The subjects have been well chosen for 
the illustrations, and the woodcuts have been exe. 
cuted by the female students of the wood-engraving 
class. The beautiful patterns of India and Persia 
are, unfortunately, not illustrated,—they are only 
spoken of,—and it is to be regretted that no direct 
examples are given of these rich departments, 


The graceful volute of the Ionic capital is clearly F 


traced back, through the Temple of Cybele, at 
Sardis, and the columns of Persepolis, to examples 
on the slabs of the earliest palace at Nineveh, 
The cable pattern, or guilloche, also a distinctive 
feature of the Ionic style, has its prototype among | 
the earliest encaustic paintings of the North-west 
Palace of Nimroud. The author, who goes out of 
his way to make certain historical remarks, seems 
rather at fault when he asserts that the name of 
Sennacherib is the oldest name yet discovered in 
the inscriptions. His command of examples of 
style is, however, very extensive and serviceable, 
The actual origin of each style is still, and perhaps 
ever will be, a mystery. During a period of nearly 


4,000 years we see that there has been a constant ¥ 


variation in the phases of ornament :—sometimes 
changing, sometimes employing old materials for 
fresh combinations, sometimes receiving entirely 
new elements, and, as we see, descending to the 
gorgeous and barbaric originality of the Louis 


Quinze and rising to the pedantic stateliness of Ff 


the Empire. In all, however, there was a some- 
thing of originality—a something that had not 
been devised before. 


that alone now constitutes the best recommen- 
dation. 


Mr. Wornum has worked out his subject with [ 
numerous resources and much thought, and the 
volume is to be recommended to the attention of f 


all classes. 
A few passages extracted will serve to show the 
extent of his range and mode of treatment.— 


“ Decorations which are spread uniformly over a surface 
are commonly called diapers—an expression supposed to be 
derived from Ypres, the name of the Flemish town where 
cloths so decorated were first or largely manufactured. They 
are composed of a repetition or series of the same orna- 
ment, in a vertical, horizontal, or a diagonal order. This 
is the most popular class of design for cotton-prints, and 
the unit of repetition is generally small in these cases; but 
it may be either extremely simple, as a spot or star, in 
one colour, or as complicated and as rich as the diapers of 
the Alhambra, from which the mass of paper diapers are 
derived. * * It does not follow, however, that an orna- 
mental work is in‘a certain style because it belongs to the 
period of that style, for a style is defined not by its time or 
period, but by the prevailing peculiarities or characteristics 
of that period; and it is not at all the case that every work 
of a period possesses these peculiarities. It must be borne 
in mind, therefore, that while a genuine example of a style 
will always imply a certain time, a specimen of a certain 
time will only as a general rule illustrate the corresponding 
style. This is because no style is predetermined, but is, in 
its details, in all cases, incidental, notwithstanding a pre- 
vailing sentiment.” 


As a curious historical illustration we cite,—- 


*¢ The omission of the crescent in Saracenic or Moham- 
medan work generally is worth notice. It now crowns the 
great mosques of Constantinople, but it is not to be found 
in any early work, and it appears to be itself simply the 
trophy of the conquest of the Greek capital of Constanti- 
nople, the ancient Byzantium, of which it was the symbol, 
the town on one i aving, a ding to an old tra- 
dition, been preserved from a night ambuscade by the 





timely appearance of the new moon: it occurs on old By- | 


— 


But, now-a-days, it appears 
that originality is not once thought of. Precedent, |, 
as the lawyers say, must regulate everything, and 
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zantine coins. Constantinople was not captured by the 
Turks until 1453,” 

The crescent, with a star within its horns, was 
not an unusual type on coins of Byzantium even 
as an earlier Grecian settlement. 

The revival of Art, and, with it, of ornamental 
design, is thus noted.— 

«We may now proceed to the consideration of the 
Cinquecento, which as an art development is the most per- 
fect of all the modern styles. The term Cinquecento does 
not imply simply sixteenth century art, but the most pro- 
minent style of the sixteenth century; and it is the real 
goal of the Renaissance, to which all the efforts of the 
fifteenth century tended. The varieties we have just been 
examining are but its wanderings by the way, for want of 

fficient] i landmarks. It was only after a 
great accumulation of materials that it was possible to ap- 
preciate thoroughly the spirit of the ancient arabesques, 
These came at last out of the excavations of ancient monu- 
ments at Rome and elsewhere at the close of the fifteenth 
century—the new revival was developed chiefly by the 
sculptors of the North, and the painters of Central Italy.” 


Towards the close of the seventeenth century a 
new style prevailed, and maintained a long ascen- 


dancy.— 

“Of the vague character of the intermediate style after 
the decline of the Cinquecento, the various nautilus-shells 
are good examples,—something of the Renaissance, Eliza- 
bethan and Louis Quatorze combined. The great medium 
of the Louis Quatorze (1643—1715) was gilt stueco-work, 
which, for awhile, seems to have almost wholly superseded 
decorative painting ; and this absence of colour in the prin- 
cipal decorations of the period seems to have led to its more 
striking characteristic,—infinite play of light and shade. 
Such being the aim of the style, exact symmetry in the 
parts was no longer essential, and, accordingly; in the Louis 
Quatorze varieties, we for the first time occasionally find 
symmetry systematically avoided. This feature was gradu- 
ally more and more elaborated, till it became essential in 
the Louis Quinze, and ultimately led to that debased yet 
popular style, the Rococo, in which symmetry, either in 
the balance of the whole or in the details of the parts, 
seems to have been quite out of place. Versailles is the 
great repertory of the Louis Quatorze; but the whole was 
evidently intended to present a gorgeous classical scheme 
of decoration. Foreign elements, however, and foreign 
treatment, both found their place; and it is to these 
foreign features that the decorations owe their individu- 
ality. They are the constant and peculiar combination of 
the scroll and shell—the anthemion treated as a shell, and 
asmall scroll, sometimes plain and sometimes clothed in 
acanthus foliations. All the other elements of the style are 
classical, such as we find them treated in the Cinquecento, 
with some slightly modified new varieties. The fiddle-shape 
combination of scrolls is, perhaps, a legacy of the ordinary 
Renaissance. The Louis Quinze (1715—74) does not much 
differ from the Louis Quatorze in its elements; but yet, 
from a certain manner of treatment, must be considered as 
distinct in a discrimination of styles. It differs in this, that 
the merely characteristic elements of the Louis Quatorze 
became paramount in the Louis Quinze; all its details, in- 
stead of coming direct from the Cinquecento or Renais- 
sance, came immediately from the French schemes of the 
preceding reign; the diverging, therefore, from the original 
types became ever wider. In comparing good examples of 
these two styles, we shall find that the broad acanthus 
foliations or featherings of the scroll in the Louis Quatorze 
have become very much elongated, approaching the flag 
or fleur-de-lis leaf, and the palm-branch in the Louis 
Quinze.” 

The peculiarities of this style are so frequently 
attempted at the present day, and with so little 
regard to its first principles, that we willingly 
follow Mr. Wornum in contrasting these later 
varieties. — 

‘The play of light and shade in sudden and varied con- 
trasts is so essential an element of the Louis Quatorze 
styles, that they do not admit flat surfaces in any of their 
ornamental details; all are concave or convex, perfectly 
smooth, but never flat—even the anthemion in these styles 
becomes a hollow shell. They thus contrast very strongly 
with the Elizabethan, in which flat surfaces in the details 
abound, as in its infinite strapwork ; even in the cartouches, 
or pierced and scrolled shields, the curved planes are flat. 
All such members in the Louis Quatorze styles would be 
enamelled or Ided his tant varying of the sur- 
face gives every point of view its high lights and brilliant 
contrasts; and for this reason stucco superseded decora- 
tions in the flat and gold colour in all Louis Quatorze de- 
signs. * * The Louis Quatorze is more general in its aim 
than any style whatever; thus its details, provided they 
generated sufficient contrasts of light and shade, were of 
no individual consequence. Accordingly we find, after a 
little time, that all detail is absolutely neglected, and with 
it all study; and in the absurd Rococo,—the very natural 
result of this general neglect,—we have designs made up of 
details so without meaning and individuality as to defy 
description. They are Rococo: we can come no nearer to 
them; and with this Rococo, the first term of existence, the 
last of the nine lives of ornamental art expires.” 


The work closes upon these pericds, although 
the style of the Empire, in itself a renaissance of 
the beginning of the nineteenth century, has its 
peculiarities both of imposing grandeur and of 
striking misapplication. Such a subject as Mr. 








Wornum has taken up can only be done thorough 
justice to on a large scale, and with perfectly 
finished illustrations, 


Such a work we hope at 








some time Her Majesty's Government may find it 
desirable to undertake. 





Finze-Art Gossir.—Mr. Baily’s statue of the 
great statesman—great physically and mentally 
—who watches over the interests of Bloomsbury 
Square has just been placed in the New House 
of Commons. Fox stands surly and defiant, with 
his strong arm upraised, as if he could smash poor 
thin-legged, meagre Grattan, or spindley Seldon, 
as a sailor would a biscuit. The sculptor has done 
his best with an unpropitious man. Leanness 
gave Pitt fire, and fat blunted the energy and 
stolid persistency of Fox. Fat made Fox a warm 
friend and a hearty bon vivant,—but leanness 
showed the ascetic bachelor, the stoic, ideal states- 
man, and the enthusiast who broke his heart in 
rage at the victories of the Tricolor. Genius is 
lean and solitary; sociality is fat and gregarious. 
Mr. Baily, in giving the squat figure of the king 
of the Whigs, has given us the orator, the benign 
man, and the statesman. The one hand of Fox 
grasps a roll, and is tucked behind the back; the 
other is raised and clenched, to come down at the 
impending close of some great sentence. We con- 
gratulate our great sculptor on a great 


scanty and somewhat affected notice of his life and 
works published a few years ago by M. de La Chavi- 
gnerie was, perhaps, not needed to remind those 
versed in the biography of French artists that the 
painter in many of his ways resembled our George 
Morland. He was the son of peasant parents, born 
at Oncy in 1729,—was brought up as a herd-boy, 
—brought forward by M. Gillet de La Renommitre, 
the great man of the neighbourhood,—and by a 
member of the family placed under a master at 
Versailles,—having displayed (as has been said) 
on the walls of his stable signs after their kind as 
unmistakeable as the Greek quotation which led 
Coleridge’s commanding officer to suspect the so- 
called Comberbatch a trooper fit for better things 
than littering cattle. From Versailles the boy 
passed to Paris,—and there, it seems, established 
a reputation, not merely for cleverness of hand, but 
for conviviality and sharpness of tongue. The old 
story, which has done service in the lives of so man 

different artists, of the fly as living as life which 





the pupil painted on a picture in the absence of his 
| master, is among M. de LaChavignerie’s collections 
; to Lantara’s credit. Another anecdote, quoted 
| from M. Lenoir’s ‘ Dictionary of Conversation,’ 
| seems to me, also, not unfamiliar.— 


hi 





Here is a whole volume of history in a few feet of 
stone. 

The name of one of our younger artists, Mr. J. 
Powell, from whose success in gaining Royal Aca- 
demy prizes, many good things had been augured, 
may be added to the list of men of promise who 
have died since the year came in. He was only 
twenty-two years of age. 

Our northern neighbours seem intent on pro- 


moting the progress of Art, in its by-ways as well | 


as its nobler paths. ‘‘ An Association for the En- 
couragement of Art-Manufacture” is to be start- 
ed ;—in other words, an ‘‘ Art-Union,” in which 
the prizes will be ‘‘ bronzes, carvings in wood, 
metal, or ivory, porcelain, glass, and textile 
fabrics.” Regarding the wisdom of the form chosen, 
the Atheneum (we need not now say) is sceptical ; 
but the object has our best wishes. 

The Liverpool Town Council has just awarded 
the prizes for the best designs for a new building, 
destined to receive a Free Library and Museum. 
The first—a prize of 150 guineas—was carried off 
by Mr. Allom of London ; the second—of 100 
guineas—by Mr. Holmes of Bury. 

“Can any one,” asks a Correspondent, “ give 
account of landscapes in any English collection 
of pictures by Lantara? I ask, honestly con- 
fessing that the name of this landscape-painter, as 
one worth looking for, ‘turned up’ for the first 
time the other day during my rest at Fontainebleau. 
Even there, in Lantara’s native district, there is 
to be found little more than a wayside cottage, 
pointed out as his birth-place, and the report of 
a great reputation. The solitary specimen of the 
painter’s handiwork in the gallery of the Louvre 
may be easily passed by,—unless the visitor have 
some particular reason for hunting it out,—not 
merely because of its small size, but because it 
hangs close to the door ofthe room where Vernet’s 
showy imitations of Claude fix the eye before the 
chamber is entered. The picture, however,—a 
sunset piece,—is worth a pause, to any one who 
loves landscape painting. The transparency and 
temperate radiance of the sky, on which a golden 
cloud is lingering, are excellent : the scene—made 
up of a rocky foreground, a bridge, a river, and 
buildings in the distance—reminds one of the sub- 
jects painted (or fancied?) by Berghem, rather than 
of any combination of objects which the herd-boy 
turned artist could have found at Milly or at Oncy, 
or among the rocks, on which, we are assured, he 
scrawled his first fancies. Yet for a composed 
landscape (if such it be) this Louvre picture is 
more than commonly unconventional. The round- 
ish tree in the centre, which breaks the glow of 
the sky, and the foliage of the distant wood, melt- 
ing against the grey hills, are touched with dis- 
crimination and spirit. It may, however, arise 
partly from the pleasure which every person takes 
in puzzling out a story and putting together a 
character (given a few fragments), that one would 
like to know more of the pictures by Lantara. The 


= gave Lantara a ission for a land , 
in which there should be a church, The a like 
| Claude Lorraine, did not know how to paint figures. The 

amateur, on receiving the picture completely finished, 
| enchanted with the truth of the landscape, the freshness of 

the colour, and the simplicity of the touch, said, ‘‘M. 

Lantara, you have forgotten the figures in your picture.”— 
| “Sir,” was the painter’s ready reply, ‘‘ they are gone in to 
| Mass.”—‘‘ Very well,” was the patron’s rejoinder, “I will 
_ take your picture when they come out again.” 


| Lantara is fathered with the well-known drinking- 
song,— 





A boire je passe ma vie. 
| For the reputation which he bore of being one of 
| those good fellows at a tavern, ‘ who are no one’s 
| enemies save their own,’ he was served up by MM. 
| Picard, Barré, Radet and Desfontaines as hero of a 
| sentimental vaudeville, which was played and sung 
| with great success in 1809. He died with a joke 
on his lips, in the hospital of Za Charité, in 1778. 
| During his last illness, he used to make little draw- 
ings on cards, says M. Lenoir, ‘and exchange 
| them for lumps of sugar, sweetmeats, and other 
| dainties.’—Enough of these gatherings, which may, 
| possibly, be familiar to some of your readers. Tr 
so, these, too, may be able to answer the question, 
which is the object of my note.” 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Echoes of a Past Time ; Collection of Songs, Carols, 
Madrigals, &c., from the Twelfth to the Eighteenth 
Century ; followed by Popular Songs, with Piano- 
forte Accompaniment—[Echos, &c.] By J. B. We- 
kerlin. (Paris, Flaxland.)—This collection is an 
interesting tribute to the spirit of the time,—yet it 
can only be received with the utmost caution. M. 
Wekerlin shows himself careless in examination 
and inartistic in arrangement. How else should 
he have printed a single voice part as a ‘“‘ Mad- 
rigal,” throwing the other parts into the piano- 
forte accompaniment, as he has done in the case 
of ‘The Silver Swan,’ by Orlando Gibbons? The 
well-known canticle ‘Alla Trinita’ has likewise 
been thus divested of its vocal harmony. Nor 
are these all the imperfections of which M. 
Wekerlin is to be convicted. In the well-known 
‘Romanesca,’ No. 19, the second part, or trio, in 
a major key is suppressed. Very curious, even for 
a Frenchman, is the ignorance shown by his affix- 
ing to the chanson of Clément Marot (No. 12) 
Handel’s tune, known as ‘ The Harmonious Black- 
smith,’ with a simple remark, that the air is 
obviously far more modern in date than the words 
to which it has been forced into company. In 
brief, M. Wekerlin—as a guide, as a transcriber 
even,—is in no respect comparable to M. Delsarte, 
whose “Archives,” opened to our public by Madame 
Viardot, have furnished such a provision of quaint 
and charming variety to our past season’s concerts, 
—and we refer to his collection, or rather to the 
French specimens which it contains, in order that 
we may offer some remarks on a subject of some 
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curiosity, if not of great musical importance—the 
origin and character of melody,—a subject which 
has hardly received due attention from professors 
or students. 

We have never been able logically to account 
for one characteristic constant to all the makers of 
French music, and which even tributaries to it of 
foreign origin have been compelled to adopt,— 
namely, disappointment of the ear as an indis- 
pensable requisite. Sometimes this disappointment 
shall be a break, or suspended cadence, in the 
rhythm,—giving time for the sayer of the song to 
coquet with some favourite word ; occasionally the 
use of some interval which is ‘‘ all but,” or ‘“‘ more 
than,” the note at which the phrase should natu- 
rally arrive. Oftentimes (especially by M. Auber) 
the two affectations are employed conjointly. As 
consequence to such a cast of phrase a certain sin- 
gularity of harmony is also necessary, and to be 
remarked. Yet, though the reason for this na- 
tionality eludes us, we find it in agreement with 
other distinctive forms, which the imagination of 
France has assumed, whether presenting itself as 
Painting, Architecture, Drama, Poetry, or Ro- 
mance. Surprise seems with our neighbours an 
element necessary to their satisfaction. When they 
are gravest, they must have a far-fetched gravity ; 
when gayest, a mirth which is immediate, and 
which shall seem unexpected. In their most 
sensual moments, a cynical power of criticizing 
the pleasure as it passes cannot be dispensed with. 
When they are most spiritual, their angels must be 
* comme il faut,”—their aspirations must soar, not 
with the calm serenity of an altar-flame rising to 
Heaven, but with the startling and rapid bril- 
liancy of a rocket-fire, rushing up from earth 
among admiring myriads. Adepts as they are in 
every art of expressing ridicule, they are in 
some things curiously without a sense of the ridi- 
culous,—as, for example, in all matters of senti- 
ment. Rapture puts on rouge to the moment, 
and, if detected, the good appearance of the 
rapture is permitted to excuse recourse to the 
false colour. Grief and domestic affection perform 
their sorrows before the world with a pathos as 
deliberate as if they were not performing in the 
centre of a world of mockers. These definitions 
will seem to some slashing, to others trite :—of 
course, they are the merest outline-work possible; 
yet, we apprehend, they will not be disdained by 
those who have studied the different forms of 
creation in Art. In the music of our neighbours, 
ancient or modern, so far as we know it, piquancy 
will be found to alternate with tediousness, in 
a manner surprising to those who note the 
contrast, before they have begun to consider 
its causes. While the Brunettes and Bourrées and 
other old dancing - measures of France were as 
brisk as brisk could be, that which called itself 
air in their grand opera was frequently a decla- 
matory psalmody, so stale, lugubrious, and long- 
drawn, that it required the ‘‘ ear of faith” to dis- 
tinguish it from recitative. Hence arose the aver- 
sion which tourists, so soon as they began to taste 
the charms of Italian melody, one and all, so long 
expressed for the dramas in music of Lulli and 
Rameau and Campra—to which students are now 
beginning to return, on the score of the attempts 
at dramatic truth and expression which they con- 
tain, and because they are full of melody—though 
the melody be put into a place strange to those 
who have begun opera-life on Italian opera, and is 
confined to dance and chorus. 

M. Wekerlin’s volume, we repeat, cannot be 
relied on,—but it contains some interesting speci- 
mens which are new to us. The Noél (No. 14), isa 
regular, agreeable melody, the first bars of which 
show a progression as artificial as the device alla 
Rosalia which distinguishes the Welsh harp tunes, 
but far less mechanical. The air of Mercure (No. 
18), from the Queen’s Ballet by Beaujoyeulx 
(1581), is a curious compound, in which good and 
tuneable phrases are tied together by links totally 
without significance. Have not liberties been 
taken with ‘Charmante Gabrielle’ (No. 21), 
which air we have been used to consider to be as 
frank and immediate in its start as ‘God save the 
King,’ and which, therefore, is made sickly by the 
adjustment of tempo here introduced !—‘ L’Amour 





au Mois de Mai’ (No. 26), by. Lefevre, date 1613, 
is charmingly fresh ; as is the Brunette (No. 
29), ‘Dans notre village,’ though not equal to the 
Brunette from M. Delsarte’s collection, which 
pleased us so much during May and June last. 
With No. 32 we arrive on ground more artificially 
cultivated, at Lulli’s ‘ Ariette et Cheeur,’ from ‘La 
Masearade de Versailles.’ This is a slow minuet, 
with instrumental ritornels, symphonies, and vocal 
solos,—the melody, rich, clear and stately, having 
more play and variety, and thus more character, 
than the generality of airs of the period. Campra’s 
‘Rose Inhumaine’ (1718), though more modern, 
ismore monotonous. The verse has eight lines, and 
the phrase of the first two is repeated three times. 
as in the case of ‘O leave me to my sorrow,’ and 
other British ballad tunes; thus narrowing the 
tune within the scantiest limits of invention. 
Twenty-two years later, as (No. 36) the air and 
chorus from Rameau’s ‘ Hippolyte et Aricie’ show 
us, invention and expressive power had taken a 
courageous leap. The three-bar rhythm, varied 
by the four-bar phrase ‘Que |’écho,’ and the brisk 
and vigorous close of the tune, are noticeable. On 
the other hand, those who would see where French 
music stood in the world of European creation at 
that time, are invited to compare the long bird- 
solo for a soprano, which is framed by the above 
bright and bold dancing chorus with Handel’s 
bird-songs, such as ‘ Hark ! ’tis the linnet,’ ‘ Sweet 
Bird,’ or ‘Hush, ye pretty warbling choir.” Com- 
pared with these, Rameau’s air of parade, though 
not without its own florid grace, shrinks into a 
third place as antiquated and formal. His nightin- 
gale belongs to some bosquet of Marly, or L’Isle 
Adam,—is half-tamed and has been finished off 
with curling-tongs and powder-puff. 

We dare not adventure in the last division of M. 
Wekerlin’s book, that devoted to ‘‘ Popular Songs,” 
even as moderately as we have done in its earlier 
portions ;—seeing that in this domain of music 
more scrupulous exactitude in collection and compa- 
rison is required than in any other field of labour; 
and we have too clearly established M. Wekerlin’s 
takings-for-granted on known ground to be able to 
trust him a yard beyond our sight, hearing, and 
memory, when he wanders away over moss or moor, 
or along the strange, haunted shores of Armorica; 
or has copied some old ditty caught from the lips 
of a pastowre wandering behind her flock across the 
sunny, open uplands of Picardy. The exceeding 
richness of the subject makes us regret that it has 
fallen into the hands of one having such lax notions 
of responsibility as our editor. Every look turned 
that way, however, may quicken the diligence and 
curiosity of some more competent person; and 
thus our time may not have been wasted over this 
miscellany, little satisfactory though it be. 





ADELPHI.—The pieces expressly written for Mr. 
and Mrs. Barney Williams, and imported by them 
in order to display their histrionic eccentricities in 
the illustration of American and Hibernian cha- 
racteristics, have, as we have had repeated occa- 
sion to remark, but small claims to regard on the 
score of literary merit. But their pretensions 
have been humble, and their occasional purpose so 
apparent, that they have been permitted to pass 
muster for the sake of the singular artistes they 
introduced to our acquaintance.—On Thursday 
week another new piece of the same class was 
produced, entitled ‘‘ Lucifer Matches; or, the 
Yankee ——”; which is likely to gain an unen- 
viable reputation on account of a higher aim to 
which the author was evidently unequal. If it be 
possible to conceive a drama in which nothing could 
be discovered but the positive incompetency of the 
playwright to realize the task which he had pro- 
posed,—then may this play of ‘ Lucifer Matches’ 
be quoted as a “‘cardinal and prerogative” ex- 
ample. A Yankee Mephistopheles is the mark of 
ambition; ‘‘a combination and a form indeed 
where every” subtlety of the dramatic art might 
have been reasonably evoked, and every sort of 
genius expected ‘to set his seal, to give the world 
assurance of a——-”, Unfortunately, the blank 
in the play-bills is not filled up in the play. There 
is no demon of any ordinary capacity, but a mere 
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ee 
masquerade without point, wit, or intellect of any 
kind. The writer uses the name of Mephistopheles |} Pyar tl 
without the slightest conception of the responsi- not in th 
bility he had incurred by the assumption. The fancy few 
mere plot of his piece is stupid. A German baron, this, man: 
named Beautifool (Mr. Paul Bedford), but who is f somposers 
confoundedly ugly, believes in his own beauty to [ especially 
that extent that he cannot help thinking his do. ectations 
mestics and associates are under some demoniac spell direct i 
in uniting to dispute his charms; and, being super- opinion tl 
stitious, “‘as all German barons are,” he gravely [) gue incen 
proposes to sell his soul to Mephistopheles, if the |) one to ho 
fiend will render him fascinating to his acquaint. [) ing the s 
ance. Comfort Cruller (Mrs. Barney Williams) the ¥ any musi 
Yankee Gal of his establishment, proposes “‘ to fool } to begin 
him to the top of his bent,” and assuming the [ at a dista 
requisite disguise, transacts the infernal bargain [ rights an 
with him. All, hereupon, exclaim in, admiration } the new 
of his beauty, but deny his identity;.and having |) The criti 
accused him of murdering the old baron by necro ; nom de gr 
mancy, frighten him into sanctioning a couple of [, of the Fi 
weddings from which he had previously withheld Opéra is 1 
his consent. Phelim O’ Bogherty is an Irish servant, }) the other | 
performed by Mr. Williams with his usual humour, f yith his 
and the lady looked mighty handsome.and well f) yamo wi 
proportioned in Meph.’s famous costume, but the f) fom Pari 
imbecility of the treatment, and puerility of the postpones 
story, brought down the curtain with ominous f) when she 
silence. Jt is time that these clever artistes J) 95 Pho 
should learn that their peculiar pieces are not [) fact woul 
accepted on their merits, but purely as vehicles: }) 4 state m 
—if they regard them as more than ephemeral ) —ynder « 
novelties, they will certainly incur a serious mis F wards the 
take. Let us have no more diablerie at any rate: [{ ruption, 1 
— _ — ° ? 
Drury LANE.—Mrs. Waller, on Monday, ap- sorted 
peared ina comic character—Lady Gay. Spanker, hich BOL 
in ‘London Assurance.’ Judging by her portrait bedi : 
and preliminary criticisms, we fully anticipated tain 
that she would succeed better in this part than ia ; os 
her previous attempts ;—but we find that Mrs. B a1). of y 
Waller lacks dash and colour in comedy as well as atiian 
expression in tragedy. Correct in her readings, B ¢ ure in 
she neglects to interpret the text by action, and f i the tir 
that histrionic spirit is wanting without which the J Ne ate 
mere assumption of costume is but lifeless mas- Should a 
querading. We are therefore compelled to regard dniiatinis 
this lady’s introduction to the metropolitan boards Diploma 
us unjustified by any superior degree of merit, oa will 
and have been disappointed precisely in proportion ij fi oa 
to the extravagant expectations that had been f F onntie 
previously excited, The injudicious announcements [ oF eu 
that prepared the way for her reception have pro» [ Mamoe 
bably served a good turn for which they were not ) a avesh 6 
intended ;—they have proved the little advantage = pata 
that belongs to the expensive modes of advertising | conn" 
to which theatrical speculators have lately resorted; | Pro hete 
—and perhaps, for a short interval, the public will oan cap 
be permitted to form an unbiassed opinion on iD andasa: 
future candidates for its patronage. B Tedesco | 
STanDARD.—We again turn eastward, to re- |) Powerful 
cord the fact that on last Monday the play of ‘ shales 
‘The Patrician’s Daughter’ was introduced, by }, *8 yet co 
Mr. Anderson and Miss Elsworthy, to an over: pond, 
flowing audience, which, notwithstanding its num- eau } 
bers, listened with profound attention to the poets talian C 
ical dialogue, and applauded the best passages |) * little 
with due discrimination. These evidences of taste |) Performs 
and intelligence, in regard to a production remark- rarely t 
able for the total absence of melo-dramatic stimu- a 7 
lus, are full of the liveliest promise, and justify the lished ¢ 
critic who regards the drama as: an:educational J seems to 
institute in directing public regard to the results fj “°°:— 
of its application in populous districts. We were f °Ve™5g 
the first to notice the fact, and to.aid'in the ini- [ WS cont 
tiation and progress of dramatic development in po bps 
its operation on the labour clases ;—others have J ‘eatric 
tardily followed in our steps; but we are gratified ae 
to find that full recognition of important.results is Pa 5k 
no longer denied, and hope that practical advan- | ‘U2 for 
tage will even yet be derived from. them,. and was in I 
embody itself in 'a better system of theatrical ma- [| “Tied 
nagement, devoted to the worthiest dramatic ends, i x 
and the preservation of the dignity which per- a 
tained to them in the origin of the dramatio art. a vf et 
The popular mind, when faithfully appealed. to, aw : 
has shown a readiness to respond. iste - | I 
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any OPERAS IN PARIS. 

heles [} Twa the principal musical theatres in Paris are 

onsi- |) not in their most satisfactory state just now we 

The fancy few French musicians would dispute. For 

‘ron, ¥ this, many reasons could be given :—the dearth of 

ho is composers, the want of executive artists (tenors 

ty to especially) able to satisfy the highly-wrought ex- 

8 do. pectations of the day, and the abuse of those 

spell | indirect influences which, after a time, so vitiate 
opinion that the public loses faith, the weak artist 
due incentive to strive honourably, and the strong 
one to hope for justice. Without personally visit- 





S ing the scene of action, accurate information on 
any musical subject in Paris seems unattainable. 
| To begin with the Grand Opéra,—what person 
) ata distance has had any chance of knowing “‘ the 
| rights and the wrongs” of any matter concerning 
) the new prima donna, Madame Borghi-Mamo? 
/ The critic who is understood to write under a 
nom de guerre in the Moniteur, the official organ 
of the French Government, of which the Grand 
Opéra is now a strict dependency, distinctly stated 
» the other day, in another journal in which he writes 
with his own signature, that Madame Borghi- 
) Mamo would not come out while he was absent 
) from Paris. Her début was actually or accidentally 
postponed till M ’s return; and, of course, 
» when she did come, she was stupendously praised 
as a Phoenix among débutantes at the Opera. The 
fact would matter little were the Grand Opéra not 
‘ f) a state machine, or were the Parisian press free; 
' —under circumstances, the interference works to- 
| wards the maintenance and encouragement of cor- 
) ruption, unblushing in its cynicism, and towards 
ruin to Art, as a certain consequence. Persons of 
high nature will not ‘‘ eat dirt’”—persons of a less 
high nature, who consent to eat dirt, provided it 
be disguised with a sugared or piquant sauce, by 
partaking of such ‘‘dainty dish” are thereby 
, weakened, impregnated with fever,—made incap- 
able of wholesome action. These are harsh con- 
structions and considerations, it may be said, to 
' figure in a mere theatrical report, but they belong 
) to the time, to the present state of Art, and to 
' the significance of ‘‘the fourth estate” in Paris. 
| Should any Grimm redivivus be now writing the 
memoirs of the world of French Fashion, Art, and 
Diplomacy, for the edification of some far-off friend, 
they will figure largely in his letters, to come to 
) light among other strange illustrations when this 
» generation shall have raved and fretted itself into 
‘its long sleep, To return:—Madame Borghi- 
' Mamo’s success in ‘Le Prophéte’ is agreed to be 
| a great success—by the journals. But we question 
}) the measure of its greatness from having been 
> | present at the lady’s fourth performance in ‘ Le 
i Prophéte.’ Madame Borghi-Mamo is doubtless in 
» some respects a valuable acquisition. As a voice 
)-and as a singer she stands midway betwixt Madame 
| Tedesco and Madame Alboni. Her organ is rich, 
) powerful, and smooth; but she has not the natural 





stay ) power and splendour of the first lady, nor does she 
1, by } 8 yet command the vocal delicacy and grace of the 
over. —) Second, though she sings correctly and has im- 
num- —) Proved, we think, since her first appearance at the 
poet: f Italian Opera in Paris. Madame Borghi-Mamo is 
sages | * little of an actress as either predecessor :—a 
‘taste | Performance more essentially lifeless than hers is 
marke |) T™rely to be seen. Her face says nothing: her 
timu- |) limbs merely execute some of the motions esta- 
ry the | blished as traditional by Madame Viardot. This 
onal yp Seems to be already felt or found out by her audi- 
egults [ cnce:—at all events, the effect made by her on the 
were } °vening when we heard and saw ‘Le Prophtte’ 
e ini- | 88 confined to that well-known spot in the par- 
nt in | ‘re with which every one versed in Parisian 
have > theatricals is familiar. M. Roger was singing 
tified | With refreshed voice, and acting with all his known 
its is | imtelligence, but with more grandeur and simplicity 
eal than formerly. .Mdlle. Poinsot, too, the Bertha, 

and } Was in her best tune; and by her dramatic energy 
‘lma- | ‘Tied off the honours in the duett in the fourth 
ends, act. Madame Medori is shortly to appear as 
. per- heroine in ‘ Les Vépres’ of Signor Verdi. Of a 
> art. — 2°W opera the only whisper heard is an announce- 
d. to, ment that Signor. Biletta’s ‘Rose de Florence,’ 


having been shortened, is again about to enter 
into rehearsal ;—and indeed there are now only 








two French sources from which anything may be 
expected, —these being MM. Halévy and Gounod. 
M. Meyerbeer has left Paris, so that, according 
to his usual rate of proceeding, if ‘ L’Africaine’ is 
to be given by him, the opera may hardly be 
expected before the Carnival of 1858. But it is 
said that the long-talked-of, reconsidered edition of 
M. Auber’s ‘Cheval de Bronze’ is preparing for per- 
formance ; and, further, a version of ‘ Il Trovatore,’ 
to which Signor Verdi has undertaken to add an 
overture, aduett, a new finale, and some ballet music. 

At the Opéra Comique few, if any, of the novel- 
ties which have been lavished there during the past 
twelvemonth seem new enough to keep the stage ; 
and M. Perrin has had recourse to a solemn revival 
of ‘ Zampa,’ with Madame Ugalde and M. Barbot 
as heroine and hero. The music suits neither 
precisely, nor is the work, in spite of the fire and 
fancy which it contains, a great work, so much as 
an opera meant to be grand, but (with small excep- 
tion) virtually written in the style which is comic 
—a style of brisk measures, sharply cut rhythms, 
tunes that suggest dance rather than song, and an 
instrumentation fatiguing by its uniform glitter. 
Our remark, it might be urged, applies to M. 
Auber’s ‘La Muette,’ but then that opera has 
melody in a quantity and of a quality which Hérold 
had not reached when he died. The next revival 
talked of at the Opéra Comique is that-of ‘ Jean de 
Paris,’ for the débuts of Mdlle. L’Héritier and M. 
Stockhausen. This, if well carried through, should 
prove very interesting. Boieldieu was as much 
fresher in style and subject than M. Auber, as M. 
Auber is than Hérold. The first finale to his 
‘Jean,’ beginning with the entry of La Princesse, 
is a masterpiece of elegant and lively writing,— 
the ‘Troubadour’ ballad in the second act is deli- 
cious among romances. Meanwhile, the new opera 
alternating with ‘Zampa’ at the Opéra Comique is 
M. Auber’s ‘Manon Lescaut,’ with Madame Cabel 
as its heroine. That this is a veteran’s work 
every one must feel who hears it ; but a thoroughly 
bred and thoroughly, trained old courtier of the 
ancien régime will seem—nay, will be—younger 
than many a ‘‘ fast” young man of the present day 
who has neither youth of manner nor youth of 
mind :—and so it is with this music. If it contain 
less to enjoy than ‘Le Domino’ or ‘ Fra Diavolo’ do, 
there is throughout something to remark, some- 
thing to learn,—a lucid grace, variety, and inge- 
nuity in the orchestra,—everywhere sly touches of 
flute, oboe, harp, or viola talking to the purpose, 
—which does more for the scene than the most 
profound or preternatural combination ever piled 
up by the Wagner-ites. In the first finale, too, 
where Manon sings at the tavern to pay for her 
dinner, M. Auber has broken out, as he might 
have done thirty years ago, into a laughing, irre- 
sistible inspiration. Madame Cabel plays the first 
two acts of this opera with great archness (up-hill 
work it must be to play to such an unsentimental 
looking Desgrieux as she has been here paired 
with), and she sings the aforesaid laughing song to 
perfection, —throughout the rest of her part, which 
has been loaded with vocal audacities for her dis- 
play, she is more dashing than scrupulous in her 
execution, and less excellent than some of her pre- 
decessors in the florid style. M. Faure, who is 
Marquis, the courtly persecutor of the thoughtless 
grisette, has made progress, and is now one of those 
excellent basst at home alike in figurative or in 
expressive music, able to act and to talk, as well 
as to sing,—who seem only to be met with at the 
Opéra Comique of Paris. But the theatre seems 
deplorably in want of a tenor,—a want which is 
not new. Or it may be that the classification of 
voices and the art of singing were less understood 
in France formerly than they are now,—for we shall 
find the best elder writers perpetually employing 
mixed baritone voices witha few notesof high falsetto 
(of which Herr Pischekis, perhaps, the only modern 
specimen) : hence, since these are not common now- 
a-days, an inevitable difficulty and loss of effect in 
reviving many of the old French operas. Whether 
the Ellevious and Martins themselves sang in a 
manner which even a Frenchman, as devotedly 
national as M. Berlioz himself, would in these 
days accept as singing—may be doubted, without 
cruel scepticism. 





The Thédtre Lyrique is said to be prospering, — 
thanks to the rei - there of the wife of its ~~ 
nager, Madame Miolan-Carvalho, one of the most 
accomplished vocalists of her class that has ever 
appeared. People still crowd to ‘ Fanchonnette’ 
for her sake, and not for the story of the opera, 
which is absurd, still less for M. Clapisson’s music, 
which is “‘ dry as a remainder biscuit,” without any 
extraordinary cleverness to carry off the dryness. 
No matter—as the young heiress who has chosen 
the life and calling of a street-singer, in order 
that, after the fashion of one of Lady Morgan’s 
heroines, she may watch over the disinherited rela- 
tion whom she unrequitedly loves, Madame Miolan- 
Carvalho works marvels with M. Clapisson’s poor 
score. She plays with the difficulties of her long 
and fatiguing part, by displaying an amount of 
spirit, brilliancy, accent, and expression for which 
even those who, like ourselves, have always rated 
her highly, were not prepared. Her voice has 
gained in power and body, without losing in 
delicacy or expression,—her acting in intelligence 
and readiness. She has profited, for a wonder, by 
removing from the second to the third opera-house 
in Paris, and now ranks among the most fasci- 
nating, as well as the most finished, singers before 
the public.—It seems generally agreed that M. 
Maillart’s ‘Les Dragons de Villars’ — which has 
been at last produced at the Thédtre Lyrique—has 
little style or invention to recommend it. ‘‘ The 
successor of M. Auber (to quote a contemporary) 
seems as far as ever from presenting himself.”— 
There is a chance, say some who should know, of 
Mr. Balfe bringing out a new opera here; and, if 
so, a chance that its libretto may be one of semi- 
English origin. Should the tale prove true, it will 
not be the first time that our allies have had assis- 
tance from our island in the manufacture of their 
comic operas. D’Hle (as the name is spelt in 
Grétry’s Memoirs), who furnished several books to 
that delicious and intelligent melodist, was a 
countryman of ours. 

Last and least, we must speak of M. Offenbach’s 
little theatre,—which has just removed from the 
Elysian Fields to its winter quarters in the Passage 
Choiseul. Certainly, never had singers such a cage 
of gold and garlands and velvet curtains to sing 
before as has been here arranged for the delectation 
of their audience. A theatre belonging to a Petit 
Trianon might be fancied, in better taste, but it 
could hardly be more sumptuous than this. Light, 
slight, and bright are the wares set by M. Offen- 
bach before the public,—allowance being made for 
the proportions of his stage, which make his actors 
look somewhat of the largest. Here every sort of 
farce—every sort of folly within the limits of 
decorum—is permissible : bergeries after Watteau 
—buffooneries, whence or where got Momus knows! 
—La Fontaine’s fables moralized into dramas of 
speaking, singing life, such, for instance, as ‘Le 
Financier et le Savetier,’ the most recent of the 
souffles served up at the Bouffés Parisiens. The 
dialogue to this, with all its pertinence and im- 
pertinence (meant, apparently, to hit as hard in 
high places as Polichinelle or Pasquin have leave 
to hit), is by M. Hector Cremieux,—the music by 
M. Offenbach himself. The relations betwixt the 
vulgar financier and the light-hearted cobbler, who 
must sing or he will choke—the ‘‘ups and downs” 
by which the one suddenly becomes poor and the 
other rich —also, how the cobbler loves and is 
loved by Aubépine, the financier’s daughter—are 
neatly and merrily set by M. Offenbach, and whim- 
sically said and sung by his three actors. His 
tiny orchestra claims more serious praise—the 
manner in which this is used in the overture to 
set off a pretty phrase, and the perfect pianissimo 
obtained in execution, could hardly be exceeded as 
a clever example of legitimate miniature music. 
Of M. Offenbach’s endeavours, by offering prizes, 
to encourage composers to be simple, gay, and 
ingenious, the Athenzum has spoken. It may 
now be added, that the jury impannelled from 
the first musicians in Pails, bon expressed itself 
surprised by the amount of original talent revealed 
on the occasion,—no less than six candidates 
having presented themselves,—all of high merit,— 
and who are now to compete in setting a libretto, 





with the certainty that the most successful work 
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will be crowned with honour and pay. Let us 
hope that good will come of this. In Paris, as 
everywhere else, the cry is for composers, not for 
opportunities. Whether our age is one in which 
composers are nourished is doubtful. The combi- 
nations of Music are not yet exhausted; but the 
comparative ease of life and luxury of manners 
operate as a heavy disadvantage upon those born 
with a certain fluency of creative power. ‘The ener- 
getic fling themselves into an antagonistic rug- 
gedness; the industrious addict themselves to 
antiquarian puerilities; the sybaritic produce such 
commonplaces as most readily find a market. But 
this is too grave talk for the threshold of M. 
Offenbach’s temple of innocent follies, 





Musica aND Dramatic Gossip.—There is 
some chance, it is said, of a late autumn or early 
winter season of performances being held at Her 
Majesty's Theatre, with Mdlle. Piccolomini as 

ima donna, —two performances, we perceive, 
are advertised to take place at the close of October. 
Another more powerful Italian troop, headed by | 
Madame Grisi, is advertised to appear about the 
same time at Drury Lane. These will be welcome, | 
inasmuch as they tend to break down that unna- 
tural division of the year which confines all our | 
London music, save Oratorio, within those few | 
months of spring and summer when every one is 
crowded with engagements. 

The Surrey Garden Concert Season may be said | 
to have closed, the other evening, with a Concert, | 
in which figured, among other pieces, selections | 
from ‘ Elijah.’ It is stated (we presume with | 
authority) in the papers that the ‘“ speculation” | 
has exceeded in success the expectations of its | 
projectors.—The London Sacred Harmonic Society 
is announcing for an early evening a performance | 
of ‘ Saul.’ 

Herr Ernst is expected within the next fort- 
night,—we imagine to pass the winter in England. 
—Miss Katharine Hayes, we are told, will winter | 
in Paris; and her appearance at the Italian Opera 
there is spoken of as possible. 

A capital Handel Testimonial is projected in Ger- 
many, to be ready against the anniversary of 1859. | 
As prince-composer, the Grand Duke of Saxe-Co- 
bourg takes a fit place at the head of the movement. 
The testimonial is to be an edition of the entire | 
works of the master, socheap as to place them within | 
reach of the poorest musical student. A Committee 
has been appointed for the superintendence of this | 
publication, in which the name best known to 
England is that of Herr Hauptmann of Leipsic. 
But “complete” is a large word. Are the gentle- 
men convened aware of the magnitude and the | 
difficulty of the undertaking? Are they prepared 
to work, not in German, but in English tempo? | 
If the plan is to be carried through in any satis- 
factory fashion, the office of this Committee will be 
no sinecure. A complete and correct edition of 
Handel’s works (sacred and secular) will demand 
almost as much labour to obtain it as a correct 
edition of Shakspeare’s Plays would. We ques- 
tion whether many Germans have that exten- 
sive Handelian knowledge which guarantees the 
labour being carried through with due intelli- 
gence as well as energy :—our doubt being raised 
by the fact that the musician’s life and works were 
mostly devoted to England, where the largest 
portion of his manuscript is still to be found. For 
this reason, we should have been glad to see in- 
cluded in this Committee the name of Prof. 
Moscheles, whose long residence in England (to 
say nothing of his minute scientific knowledge) 
amounts to a qualification for the Herculean task 
contemplated. 

The other autumn musical news from Germany 
seems unimportant. The Salzburg Festival does 
not appear to have excited any real sensation. 
That there are no longer vocalists in Germany 
who can sing Mozart’s music as it should be 
sung seems generally felt.—M. Meyerbeer has 
composed a new Cantata for the royal nuptials 
which have just taken place at the Court of Prussia. 
—Among the winter novelties in Berlin will be 
the production of Herr Reinthaler’s ‘ Jeptha’ by 
the Stern Singing Society.—Herr Raff’s opera of 














«King Alfred’ has been given at Wiesbaden.—A 


Gluck revival of the ‘Iphigénie en Tauride’ has 
taken place at Vienna, apparently more to the 
astonishment than to the edification of the Austrian 
opera-goers. But if those in Germany capable of 
singing Mozart are few, those throughout the 
world who can sing (and say) Gluck are still fewer. 
Iphigenia is no part for a commonplace prima 
donna, but one belonging to the Rachels and 
Ristoris of music.—Herr Kuffner, one of the slight 
German composers, died on the 8th of last 
month, at Wurzburg, in his eightieth year. —It 
is stated that Dr. Liszt has undertaken to compose 
an opera on a Hungarian story for the theatres of 
Hungary,—the libretto for which is open to com- 
petition.—That interesting country seems to be 
breaking out in Art. The same journals announce 
that a Count Bethlen, also of Magyar origin, who 
‘will be an actor,” has been engaged by the 
management of the Hamburg Theatre. 

Malle. Rachel is now on her way to Cairo, in 
the hope of re-establishing her health, which is 
understood to have been seriously shaken by her 
American experiment. It would appear from the 
announced sale of her hotel in Paris as if the tragic 
actress had small present intention of returning 
thither.—Another “star” of the French theatres, 
—whose unprecedented engagements, perpetual 
triumphs, successes (Rossinian testimonials among 
the number), have been vaunted year by year, as 
we have recorded, in a manner illustrative of 
French journalism, —has lately figured in the 
Paris courts of law—we mean Madame Stolz, 
who, it seems, has been co-proprietress of one of 
the minor theatres in Paris in partnership with 
M. Debureau, the popular clown, and who has 
been called on by the third partner to submit to a 
heavy sacrifice of capital, owing to the failure of 
their speculation.—There seems to be no end of 
the appearances of Music and Drama in the Law 
Courts of Paris. One day the Gazette des Tribu- 
nauc records some appeal in defence of a pirated 
melody; another some quarrel betwixt manager 
and singer, who declines to show off his falsetto 
more than thrice in the week.—The new Sera- 
phine, or ‘‘ Orgue Alexandre,”—one among the 
few successful musical inventions of our day— 
has just been into Court. M. Martin, the dis- 
coverer of the principle on which it sings and sighs, 
has complained that his name has been too soon 
dropped, and applied for legal enforcement of its 
restitution. In rejoinder, M. Alexandre has ‘‘put 
in” the plea that M. Martin has been sufficiently 
advertised, besides having been liberally remune- 
rated, according to agreement. 

A Neapolitan friend writes, under date Sep- 
tember 22 :—‘‘ The programme of the attractions 
at San Carlo—offered for the season of 1856-57— 
has just been published, and the following is the 
summary of it:—The manager promises, besides 
the ‘stock’ music, a new opera, expressly written 
for San Carlo, by Signor Mercadante; another, 
also written expressly, by Vincenzo Battista, and 
the ‘Don Sebastiano di Portogallo,’ by Donizetti, 
entirely new to Naples. Of these three operas, 
the first will be given not later than the 10th of 
November; the second not later than the 8th 
of December, and the third not later than the 
end of January. Should time permit, the ma- 
nagement will give another opera, written ex- 
pressly for Naples, by Signor Moscuzza. There 
are also to be three balli—two not in less than 
five acts each, and one in three acts. For prima 
donna, we have Signora Tedesco up to March 3, 
as also Signora Viola and Signora Frassini. Sig- 
nori Graziani and Naudin are the first tenors,— 
Signori Colletti and Colini the primi bassi bari- 
toni, and Signor Arati the primo basso.—Not the 
least attraction of the theatrical season will be 
Signora Ristori, who, I am informed, is expected.” 

A Correspondent writes :— 

The transcendentalists, who are resolute in affixing an 
unalterable and necessary significance to phrases, forms, 
outlines in Art, and who forget that human Faith brings 
some meaning to every human work as well as derives some 
impression from it, have rude shocks to sustain—tough 
morsels to swallow—desperate contradictions to reconcile— 
so often as the Court of Coincidence and Similarity opens 
its Commissions of Inquiry. It would be an instructive 
experiment to divest some of the painted sanctities, devo- 
tionally referred to again and again as types and traditions, 








of their adjuncts of costume and symbol, and then to submit 
them to the interpretation of the reverential students of 
expression. Nor in this would there be anything derogatory 
to the real beauty of Art, let the result be what it might, 
In Music a like process would be attended with conse. 
quences even more demolishing to the pedants and the 
dreamers who hang enamoured over this chord or the 
other group of notes as inevitable—the fruits of real inspi- 
ration. What modern student has not pondered over the 
‘Sanctus’ of Cherubim and Seraphim in Mendelssohn’s 
‘Elijah,’ as one of the loftiest and most spiritual things in 
music of our—of all—time ? How many have adverted to 
the literal coincidence betwixt all that gives the first four 
bars of this hymn their elevation and grandeur and the 
well-known phrase ing the dante in the overture 
and the qujntett in the first finale of Signor Rossini’s ‘ Semi- 
ramide’?—the fact that both are pieces of homage—music 
serving only to add niceties to the difficulty with such 
critics as maintain that Pagan and Christian Art has each 
its own laws and types. Y.L. ¥. 








MISCELLANEA 


Druidical Antiquities—A ‘Rock Basin,” far 
exceeding in size any other on Dartmoor, having 
been discovered by myselfon the 17th of September 
on Castor Rock, near this town, I send the 
following particulars, thinking that they may be 
interesting to some of your readers, Diameter at 
upper edge, 7 feet 5 inches; half way down, 4 feet 
2 inches; bottom, 2 feet; perpendicular depth, 
2 feet 7 inches. The form is circular, the bottom 
flat, and the sides curve outwards in the form of 
the mouth of a trumpet. Two indentations caused 
by decay of bands in the granite run round the 
basin. The bottom and sides, up to the lowest 
indentation, were covered with dead Sphagnum, 
forming a compact mat, adhering so closely as to 
have taken a cast of the granite. This, in the 
lower part of the basin was covered by a thin 
coating of fine black peaty soil, which was over- 
laid by a compact mass of sand or fine gravel of 
about 6 inches in thickness; over this was brown 
peaty soil containing small fragments of quartz and 
felspar, and the whole was covered by heath to the 
level of the surface of the rock. Castor Rock is an 
insulated granite tor on one of the most easterly 
ridges of Dartmoor, 1,417 feet above the sea level, 
and well known to tourists on account of the fine 
panoramic view which can be had from it. The 
origin of rock basins is in almost every case attri- 
butable to the decomposition of rocks by natural 
causes. The question whether the formation of the 
newly-discovered basin is to be ascribed to them 
or to artificial means may beassisted by the following 
considerations.—The circular form is nearly as true 
as if it had been worked from acentre; the variation 
can only be detected by measurement. The largest 
basin hitherto known on Dartmoor is Mis Tor 
Pan: this is in form acircle 3 feet in diameter and 
8 inches in depth ; this is considered as undoubtedly 
artificial. The rock basins usually met with on 
Dartmoor vary according to the nature of the 
granite; they are generally of an irregular oval 
form and shaped like a saucer, varying in diameter 
from a few inches to 3 feet, and in depth rarely ex- 
ceeding 6 inches. On Castor there are five rock 
basins; the largest is of an oval form, about 2 feet 
6 inches in the longest diameter, and 4 or 5 inches 
deep. This adjoins the newly-discovered basin. 
The granite at the newly-discovered basin does not 
appear to be of a more perishable nature than that 
in which the other basins are situated. Taking 
into consideration the enormous (comparative) size, 
and the exact circular form of this basin, together 
with the fact that there is no apparent natural 
cause why it should be larger or deeper than the 
others on the same Tor, there seems a strong pro- 
bability that it is artificial. If, as has been held, 
rock basins were needed for Druidical rites, 
Castor, judging by the numerous and well-known 
Druidical remains in its close vicinity, is a spot at 
which there is a great probability that a large rock 
basin would be found. 


Yours, &c., G. WaREING ORMEROD. 
Chagford, near Exeter, Sept. 29. 





To CorrEsPronvENTs.—E. C.—F. W. J.—W. B.—W. D. M. 
—R. D.—W. 8S. L.—Mrs. E. S.—received. 

Booxworm.—We are obliged to our Correspondent for the 
notes and examples placed in our hands. ill he add to 
the obligation by allowing us to use them, after careful 
verification, as we think his object—and ours—may be 
most securely achieved ? 
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=a } “Horace Walpole will be long known to posterity by his incom- | this related by a pen whose vivacity and graphic power is equalled by 
2 the arable Letters,—models as they are of every variety of epistolary | nothing but the wonderful industry and prrseverance with which it was 
thin [&xcellence. But it is not only for the merits of his style that Walpole’s | plied through so long a series of years. We used to wonder at the ease 
over: Mtters are, we think, destined, more surely perhaps than any other |and rapidity with which Madame de Sévigné laissait trotter sa plume ; 
vel of fork of his or our age, to immortality ; it is because these letters are, | but Horace Walpole’s goes full gallop, and scours the country round 
srown fp fact, a chronicle of every occurrence and of every opinion which | every day in all directions, with a rapidity and vigour quite, hao, 
zand Bitracted or deserved public attention, either at home or abroad, during | unexampled ; and posterity will assuredly know more of the manners, 
to the Bre of the busiest half-centuries of European history. This Corre- | fashions, feelings, factions, parties, politics, private anecdotes, and 
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odence is, in fact, a perfect encyclopzedia of information from the 
ry best sources,—politics from the fountain-head of parties—debates 
rthe best of reporters—foreign affairs from an habitué of diplomatic 





general history of the latter half of the eighteenth century from Horace 
Walpole’s Letters than from any other source ; or, indeed, we believe we 
may safely say, from all other sources together,—all being here combined 
with so much taste and talent, enlivened by so much pleasantry, tem- 
pered with so much sense and shrewdness, that our children may learn 
in the pages of Walpole to know their great-grandfathers better than 
their great-grandfathers knew themselves.” 
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Just published, price 39. 12mo. cloth boards, 
OETHE’S FAUST (The First Part), with an 
G Azalysioal Trapalation. | one Grammatical and Explanatory 
Notes. By Dr. B. PEITHMA nel 
& Norgate, 14, Henrietta: street, Covent-garden, Lon- 
aot una 39, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. x 


Just published, price 1s. 12mo. cloth gilt, 


CHILLER'S SONG of the BELL, German 
Text, with a Poetical Translation, al the late J. 
HERMAN MERIVALE, Esq., on the opposite pag’ 
Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent- Sueden, 
don ; and 2), South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 


THE FIRST VOLUME OF 
OWE’S BRITISH and EXOTIC FERNS 
will be published on the 15th of October, 1856, in roy al 8yo. 
price 14s., containing Fifty Coloured Plates and numerous W ood 


avings. 
_ Landon: Groombridge & Sons, 5, Paternoster-row. 
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Just published, price 1s. 6d, boards; 28. cloth, 


[HE HEART OF MIDLOTHIAN, 
by SIR WALTER SCOTT, forming Volume VII. of the 
Raitway Epition of the Waverley Novels, now in course of Rpb- 


licati 
ae ‘e C. Black, Edinburgh; Houlston & Stoneman, London. 
Sold by all Booksellers, and at the Railway Stations. — 


SCHEERER AND BLANFORD ON THE BLOWPIPE. — 
Just published, price 3s. 6d. 12mo. cloth boards, 


A® INTRODUCTION to the USE of the 
MOUTH- gid p Baie with a description of the blow pipe 
characters of the more important Minerals, translated and com 
lied d'from the Works of SCHEERER, PLATTNEK, and others, 
¥ Aeiliinme & Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent garden, 
London ; and 20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 


LITERAL TRANSLATION of the NEW 
TESTAMENT, on Definite Rules of Translation, we an 
English Version of the same: in Nine Parts. By HERMAN 
HEINFETTER, Author of * Rules for ascertaining ay Sense 
conveyed in Ancient Greek Manuscripts.’ 
Cc ro Co. 48, Paternoster-row ; and J. Bumpus, 158, Oxford- 
seen 


Just published, in a neat cwolaine, crown 8yo. price 68, 6d, 


STROLOGY AS IT IS, not as it has been 
represented: a Compendium, with concise Rules and 
Instructions by which apy Person may Cast his Nativity. With 
a Prefatory Address and ppeeceer es also a View of the History 
of Aatzoleny- By A CAVALRY O E 
ondon: H. Bailliére, Oo. Regent-street. 


On super-royal, coloured, 28.; folded in cover, 2s. 6d. 
HE SOLAR SYSTEM ; its vast Dimensions 
Tangibly and wey Represented. A Plan drawn to Scale. 
B. ROZZELL. 


London: published - Messrs. Grant & Griffith, corner of St. 
Paul’s Churchyard ; and sold also by Messrs. Smith & Son, Map 
and Globe Publishers, 172, Strand; Messrs. George Philip & Son, 
32, Fleet-street. 


Published at 32. 78. 6d., now offered for 27, 28. cash, 


OPP’S COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR of 
the SANSKRIT, ZEND, GREEK, LATIN, LITHUA- 
NIAN, GOTHIC, GEKM AN, and SLAVONIC LANGUAGES. 
Translated by Professor EASTWICK, and Edited by Professor 
WILSON, 3 vols. royal Svo. Second Edition, cloth boards, 


° ; yh your translation very clear. and a true and exact render- 
ing of the sense of the origina!l.”— Professor Bopp. 
**T have frequently compared your translation with the original, 
and I am certain there are few books so carefully translated into 
English as this.”—Professor Max Muller. 
“It is out of the question for us to attempt to do full justice to 
a peaduckon | of such magnitude, and such recondite learning—we 
must content ourselves with simply calling the attention of Eng- 
lish scholars ot the translation, as worthy of their deepest err 
Atheneum, Dec. 1 
¢Cy Questions from this book are set in the Examinations fort the 
Civil Service of the East India Company. 


Messrs. Witutams & Norcate having purchased the entire 
stock of this important work, are induced to offer an opportunity 
of purchasing it at a moderate price. The published price of pe 
book is not reduced, and it is only copies ordered direct from W. & 
N. which can be had at so large a reduction in price. 

Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, Lon- 
don; and 20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 

















In 1 vol. with 1,500 Engravings of Arms, 
HE PEERAGE and BARONETAGE. 
By Sir BERNARD BURKE, Ulster King of 
Corrected from the Personal Communications of the Novility, &e, 
“ The best genealogical and heraldic dictionary of the peerage 
and baronetage, and the first authority on all questions affecting 
the aristocracy.” 











—Gi 
Hurst & Blackett, Publishers, successors to Henry Colburn, 13, 
Great Marlborough-street. 
NEW EDITION OF .MRS. CAUDLE’S CURTAIN 
LECTURES. 
This day is published, 
RS. CAUDLE’S CURTAIN LECTURES. 
By DOUGLAS JERROLD. A New Edition. Price 1s. 
Bradbury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 
W CORKS OF DR. M‘CRIE. 
Edited by HIS SON. 
A New Edition, to be completed in Four Volumes. 
This day is published, Vol. I1I. price 6s. containing, 
HISTORY OF THE PROGRESS AND SUPPRESSION OF 
THE REFORMATION IN ITALY. 
HISTORY OF THE PROGRESS AND SUPPRESSION OF 
THE REFORMATION IN SPAIN. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
Just published, in imperial 8vo. with 23 engraved I)lustrations, 
price 10s. 6d. 
HE SCIENCE of BEAUTY as DEVE- 
LOPED in aster ene rth ed in ART. 
Author of the 3 At rt Harmonious Colouring,’ &c. 
“ Mr. Hay has made a great advance in sesthetics, and done 
— = hg to art, by reviving the grand old Grecian theory of 
This * principle, as yet unreduced to practice, bears 
the t trae stamp of a great idea—it is simple and wero - 


“ We think this theory has the threefold merit of origrealiey, of 
simplicity, and of vratsembla: Mr. Hay asserts, that as the ear 
fo with ped of relative proportions of aerial pulsations, and 

eased with simple relations, so the eye judges with certainty 
of velative angular spaces, and is equally pleased with the same 
simple relations amongst them. The idea is free from any shade 
of complexity, and squares well with that noble law of least effort 
which is found to pervade the works of nature.” 

Edinburgh New Philosophical Journal. 

William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Third Edition, just published, price 2s., by post 26 stamps, 


EBILITY and IRRITABILITY, MENTAL 

and PRYSICAL: the Rymptome, Effects, and Rational 

Treatment. By T. H. YEOMAN D. Physician to the General 
Post- — Lethon Curtin Provident Institution, &c. 

Lon : Effingham Wilson, 11, Royal Exchange; and, by post 

iat. iwoy the Anthor, 25, Lloyd- square, 


NEW WORK BY PROFESSOR LAYCOCK. 
Just published, in crown 8vo. price 6a, 


ECTURES on the PRINCIPLES and 
METHODS of MEDICAL OBSERVATION and _RE- 
SEARCH, for ~ use of Advanced Students and Junior Prac- 
titioners. op THOMAS LAYCOCK, M.D. 
Professor of the Practice of Medicine, and of Clinical Medicine, 
in the bg td of Edinburg 
Edinburgh: A. & C. Black. London: Longieis & Co. 











In 8vo, cloth lettered, price 5s, 6d. free of postage, 
N NERVOUS DISORDERS. Illustrated 
with numerous interesting Cases of Excitement, Depression, 
and Debility ; with the Modes of Practice which were successfully 
adopted. By Dr. MADDOUCH, formerly Physician to the Malling 


As 

PE videntiy the results of a sound judgment and extensive 
observation.”— Asylum Journal 

Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Stationers -court; H. Bailliére, 219, 
Regent-street. 





This day is published, price 28. 6d., by post, 2¢, 8d, 
the Fourth Editio oD, 


D EAFNESS. Practically Illustrated as to 
Nature, Causes, and Treatment, By JAMES YEARSLEY, 
1- Surgeon to the Metropolitan Ear Infirmary, 32, Sac kville- 
sate Piccadilly. 
Also, by the same Author, 
A payed on THROAT AILMENTS. 
Price 5s, ost, 58. 4 


ed on: Sein “Churchill, New Burlington-street. 





BY ORDER OF THE LORDS COMMISSIONERS OF THE 
ADMIRALTY. 
On October 6th will be published, price 2s. 6d. 
HE NAUTICAL ALMANAC, 
And ASTRONOMICAL EPHEMERIS, 
For the Year 1860, 
With a Supplement, containing Ephemerides of Ceres, Pallas, 
Juno, and Vesta; most of the newly discovered minor Planets ; 
and of Neptune for the Year 1857. 
_ John Murray, Albemarle-street, Publisher to the Admiralty. 





OWERBY'S ENGLISH BOTANY. Second 
Edition. Reduced 25 per cent 

In order to dispose of the remainder stock of the above well- 
known book, the Proprietor begs to offer the few Complete Sets 
now left at a reduction of 25 per cent. The work, containing 2,754 
Plates, partly coloured, with their descriptions, and including 
nearly 3 volumes of the Supplement, forms 12 volumes, and will 
ine vay at 20/. per copy, cloth boards, publishing price 271. 73, 
o VIL., comprising the Flowering Plants (1,576 Plates), 

10k Tos. “cloth boards, published at 141. 79, 
‘The copies will be ‘delivered in the order they are subscribed for. 

John E. Sowerby, 3, Mead-place, Lambeth. 





HAVET’S FRENCH IN ONE VOLUME, ON A NEW PLAN, 
Large 8vo. strongly bound, price 68. 


ITE COMPLETE FRENCH CLASS-BOOK; 


or, Grammatical and Idiomatical French ee prepared 
expressly for the use of English learners. By A. HAVET, French 
Master, Glasgow Atheneum, &c. This ot Ae and practical 
work. which is in use in many public and private schools, is the 
only book required by beginuers, being at the same time adap ted 
to the most advanced Shari It contains :—I. A _ Progressive 
French Reading-Book—IL. Copious Vocabularies—III. A com- 
lete Accidence and Syntax, exhibiting a continual comparison 
between the English and ay French Languages-IV. French 
Lessons illustrative of all the Idioms—V. Abundant Exercises— 
3 French Conversations upon au topics, &c. 

A specimen of 16 pages forwarded free to an one appl 
Monsieur A. Havet, Collegiate School, Glasg “ polying to 

London: Dilau & Co.; ; W. Allan; Simpkin & Co, 


AYTOUN’S LIFE OF RICHARD THE FIRST. 
Feap. Syo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. free by post, 
HE LIFE and TIMES of RICHARD THE 
FIRST, surnamed Ceeur de Lion, King of England. 
By W. E. AYTOU 


Author of ‘ Bothwell,’ * Lays of the Sesttish Cavaliers,’ &c, 
P ch A ag of the Works published in the Family Library sent 
ree by pos! 

London: William Tegg & Co. 85, Queen-street, Cheapside. 
BECKER AND FRAEDERSDORFF’S GERMAN GRAMMAR. 
Lately published, price 5s. 12mo. cloth boards, 

GRAMMAR of the GERMAN LAN- 

GUAGE. By Dr. K. F. BECKER. Third Edition, care- 
_ revised and adapted to the Use of the English Student, b 
Dr. J.W. FRAEDERSDORFY, of the Taylor Institution, Oxfor 


Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, Lon- 
jon ; and 20, South Frederick- street, Edinburgh. 








This day is panes, in crown 8vo. bound in cloth, with red 
leaves, price 10s. 6d. 


Cr TRUTH and ERROR: Thoughts, in Prose 
and Verse, on the Principles of Truth, and the Causes and 
Effects of Error. By JOHN HAMILTON, of St. Ernan’s, M.A. 
of St. John’s College, Cs Cambridge. 

‘am bridge : ere & Co. 





Just published, in 3 vols. wey 8vo. with Portraits, price 18s. 


IARLY YEARS ‘oat LATE REFLEC- 
TIONS. In 3vols) By CLEMENT CARLYON, M.D. late 
Fellow of Pembroke College, Cambridge. 

Vols. I. and II. contain, among others, Notices of Coleridge—Sir 
H. Davy—Bishops Middleton and Heber—Dr. Glynn—and Sir 
Walter Scott ; with a Memoir of John Abernethy, Es 

Vol. IIL, which may be had separately, comprises, in addition 
to a Memoir of — Martyn, Considerations connected with 
Death-bed Scenes—with Health and Longevity—with Dreams— 
Plurality of Worlds—and various points of deep interest in Philo- 

sophy and Divinity. 





London : Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 





An 
asecom pani 
spot by W. 


SARDINIA AND NAPLES. 
Just ready, Cheap Edition, price 2s. 6d. 
CTOR ANTONIO: a Tim 
By the Fy gay of * seneees § BENONI? 
itic. 


D° 
in a thousand,” 


Edinburgh : Thomas Constable & Co. 
And all Booksellers. 


ew and Cheap Edition. price 3s. 


OCKE’S ESSAY on the HUMAN UNDER. 


Paul & 1 
lishers to E 


a. 


London : Hamilton. & Cy, 





STAR DING: — we by retrenchment and —_ 
to SS ‘a0 General Requirement. rR 
MUI RRAY, A.M. . Professor of Logical Science in the Kon On Fo 


Corre of Pomabey in Ireland. 

: Hodges, Smith & Co. Grafton-street, Booksellers to thy 
University. London: J. W. Parker & Son, West Strand. Sold by 
all Booksellers. 


GALIGNAR I'S NEW PARIS GUIDE fr! 


1856, Compiled from the best authorities, revised and ver. 
fied by personal inspection, and arranged on an entirely new play, 
a X ee = Plates. 18mo. 10s. 6d. bound ; or without p! : 
78. 6d. 

- Galiguaci’ 's Paris Guide appears so good as to relieve the Edita #1); 
of this work from the necessity of entering into any descriptioy Wilh 
at present, of the French Capital.”"—Murray’s Ha k of Frana| 

London : Simpkin, Marshall & Co. [ASE 
or, Gi 
tences. Pri 


Second Edition, price Eighteenpence, postage free, 
OVERNMENT APPOINTMENTS : a com 
plete Gatto to, and to the yr op Examinations AIL 
JAMES C HURST, H.M.C.S. 1 that can be desired’ ENG 
tch. “Is genuine and practical. *. see kly SCIENTIF 
Works, and 
Gratis, or p 


“* Contai 
a the necessary information.”—Literary Gazelte. “Is a 
useful manual.”—Critic. 
H. Baillie 
and at 290, | 


“Contains the general information 
quired by those in search of Government appointments.”—Sua, 

ANEM 
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Relfe Brothers, 150, Aldersgate-street. 





THEIR LIVES, on the Evidence afforded by the p 
ex of the Precious Metals, of the necessi 
a possibility of diction of Ga ey property against the effects 

















the continued ay ction o A KE 
AMES MACLAREN, E. “ea. nm 
London: Aylott 3 3 ones, Paternoster-row ; Thomas Bumpuw,! 
Holborn-ba bars ; an pus, Birchin-]; ane. Tt 
ar CROSS ROADS, and ANALYSIS @ Just out, 4 
the LORD'S PRAYER. In Verse. Wood I 





By H. F. DARN 
Brouah 's College, Cambridge. Written for the Schools of St. J 
roughton, and suitable also for Family Use. 8vo. cloth gilt, pri 


7 Mblished and sold by George Simms, St. Ann’s-square, 
chester. 





FOR STUDENTS, SCHOOLS, TOURISTS. 
Fourth Edition, cloth, lettered, 48. 6d. 
OW TO SPEAK FRENCH ; or, French 

France: Facts, Reasons, Practice. By A. ALBITES, 

Paris, French Master of the Birmingham preneeatey Sch 

Author of ‘French Genders Conquered,’ ‘Blunders in 

Avoided,’ *‘ Phases de I’ Histoire de France.’ (18, 6d. each.) 


“ Incomparably superior.”—Atheneum. “ Perfect.”—Era 
London: Longman & Co. 








On the Ist instant, price 6d. No. I. of 


LEMENTS of ENTOMOLOGY. By W,j 
DALLAS, F.L.S. To be completed in fifteen Mont 
Numbers. 
This Work will 
in our islands, wit 
species. 


ive a sketch of all the Insect Tribes occur 
detailed notices of some of the more famill 


London : John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. to. coloured 


ILOUE 
the A} 
MARTEL, 


UAR" 
CALS 





This day is published, in crown 8vo. cli th, price 5a. éd. 


ERMONS Preached in ST. a 
CHURCH. meee during the Years 1855 and 1856. d 
Rev. DAVID JAMES VAUGHAN, M.A. Fellow of ti J 


College, Caubellien 
Cambridge: Macmillan & Co. 


SABBATH SCHOOL TEACHERS 
Are earnestly recommended to subscribe for 














R. CAMPBELL’S SABBATH SCHOO iP ROFE 
EXPOSITORY BIBLE, one of the most valuable aids of MA 
them in the prosecution of their labours which has ever bli Woodcut 


brought under their notice. Part Second is now ready. The? 
lisher has very great satisfaction in pabeniting to his friendst 


followin Lv piciems upon this new undertaking. NITCE 
rom Bishop of Carlisle —* The terse, cleat style of the ASS 

I expect will Prove a blessing to Sunday schools throughout ith SA 

countr: . with We 


—*Ag an jet: 
ers, and means of recalling to the pupil the inieyeine receird 


t to the tea 





ry. 
From the Bishop of Manchester. 
















it cannot fail to do much 3 uu have added an sé ? UEK] 
tional good work to those whieh “already entitle ou to the sym SCUPI 
thy y an encouragement of every well-wisher to the spread of G Plates. 


Tu 
Published by W. R. M‘Phun, Glasgow 5 Seba! Snow, and Sabh 
School Ux Union, London ; sold by all Bookselle 
URKISH LANGUAGE. i ee s- Tun 
ish Dictionary, both parts, Turkish-English and Engli 
Turkish, 2 vols. in 1, 8vo. 1857, cloth, published at 2/.—Bark 
ae Grammar, Dialogues and Vocab ‘y, 12mo. 1854, clo 
43.—Barker’s Turkish Reading-Book, 8yo0, 1854, cloth, 143.—Fi 
Pye = agheg Arabic Grammar, Dialogues and Voeabul lary, 
clo 
yk ravers to Turkey, Syzin Palestine, and Egypt, sb 
get the above Works before startin, 
Bernard Quaritch, Oriental Bosksciter, 15 and 16, Castle-str 
Leicester-square, London 
*x* B. QUARITCH'’S “CATALOGUE of Rare, Valuable 1 
Curious Ww is Works, comprising 500 Oriental Books and MSS. gratis 


DR. KRUMMACHER’S NEW WORK. 
In post 8vo. price 7a. 6d. Second Edition, 


HE SUFFERING SAVIOUR;; or, 


UEK] 


2 vols. | 
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Just 
tions on the Passion of the Lord Jesus. Translated DR ACT 
SAMUEL JACKSON ksq., from the German of F. . Kai | an 
macuer, D.D. Author of ‘Elijah the Tishbite,’ &c. and Pi 
“ The yolumeis a mass of finished beauty. The author's p' Production ¢ 
productions, celebrated as they were, admit not of a momesi lading the 


comparison with this in point either of subject or execution.” 


ritish Banné. pegod of 
“ The author has chosen a suitable theme ; and it comes # ailures, th 
bathed in his own warm, fervent spirit. The ‘work will be PUR Published | 


by experienced Christians throughout the world ; and is destia 
we trust, to as long a life and = Shs a circulation a the g 
author’s*‘ Elijah the Tishbite.’”— i 

Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. = Hamilton & & Co. 


bd Operatiy. 
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E CAMPAIGN in the CRIMEA, Vol. II. 

An Historical Sketch, by GEORGE BRACKENBURY:! 

secompanied by Forty-one Plates, from Drawings taken on the 

spot by WILLIAM SIMPSON, —. royal 8vo. price elegantly 
pound, 218, ; or coloured, 42s., just r 

Paul & Dominic Colnaghi & Co. 13 a 14, Pall Mall East, Pub- 

jishers to Her Majesty. 





Now ready, price 1s. 


HE HIGH-METTLED RACER. 
By CHARLES DIBDIN. 
With Four Illustrations by J. B. 
London and Glasgow : Richard Griffin & Co. 





On Four Sheets Imperial, beautifully printed in colours, 
A 
EOLOGICAL MAP OF EUROPE. 
By Sir R. I. MURCHISON, D.C.L., &c. 
and Professor JAMES NICOL, F.R.S.E, &c. 
Constructed by 
A. KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.S.E. 
Price, in sheets, 32. 38.; in cloth case, 32. 108, 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


[ASEGUE'S FRENCH ARTICULATION ; 
or, Gift of Fluency to obtain Verbs and Idiomatical Sen- 
tences. Price 18,—Kivingtons, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall. 


eee S NEW CATALOGUE of 

ENGLISH, FRENCH,and AMERICAN MEDICAL and 
SCIENTIFIC WORKS; containing also a List of all the Medical 
Works, and their Prine, published in Paris during 1855 and 1856. 
Gratis, or per post 2d, 








H. Bailliére, English and Foreign Bookseller, 219, Regent-street, 
and at 290, Broadway, New York, U.S. 





The 7th edition, in 1 vol. 12mo. price 98. 
Nal METHOD of LEARNING to READ, 
WRITE, and SPEAK the +? LANGUAGE in SIX 
MONTHS. By H. G. OLLENDO 


A KEY to Ditto, 4s. 6d. 


IMPORTANT WORK ON HUMAN RACES. 
Just out, 4th edition, royal 8vo. with 62 coloured Plates and 100 
Wood Engravings, elegantly bound in cloth, price 11 188, 
ty NATURAL HISTORY of MAN. By 
J.C. PRICHARD, M.D. F.R.S. Fourth Edition, with im- 
print Additions by E. NORRIS, of the Royal Asiatic Society of 


SIX ETHNOGRAPHICAL MAPS, as a 


Supplement to the above. Large folio, coloured, in cloth bds. 11. 48, 


FUEL AND ITS APPLICATIONS, 
Now ready, New Stiiee. ie in 2 vols. 2 cloth, beautifully illus- 


pri 

hag g TECHNOLOGY; or, Chemistry 
ts ae eee to the Arts or Manufec mae By 

KNAPP RONALDS and Dr, 1.1. in Two 

Parts, Fuel and its Applications. illustrated ith AF Ep ravings 

aad Six Plates. Vols. and III. of the Chemical Technology 

ontain Glass, Potteries, Flour, Sugar, &c., illustrated with 343 

ogravings and Ten Plates. Price 11 1a. and 10, 28. per volume. 


AU.—ANATOMY of the heap oon 

FORMS of MAN, for Artists and Sculptors. Edited b: 

X, M.D. With Additions. 8vo. Text, and Atlas of 28 Plates, 
sto. coloured, 22. 28; plain, 1U. 4a. 


ILOURENS on HUMAN LONGEVITY and 
pte AMOUNS « of LIFE upon the GLOBE, Edited by CH. 


UARTERLY JOURNAL of the CHEMI- 


CAL SOCIETY. 34 Numbers are out, 8vo. 1849—56, each 38. 


IP ROFESSOR WEISBACH’S MECHANICS 
of MACHINERY and ENGINEERING. 2 vols. 8vo. with 
Woodcuts, price 11, 19s. 


ITCHELL. — MANUAL of PRACTICAL 
ASSAYING, for the use of Metallurgists. Second Edition. 
vo. with Woodeuts, 11. 18, 


{)UEKETT. — TREATISE on the MICRO- 


SCOPE. Third Edition. 8vo. with 300 Woodcuts and 11 
Plates, 11. 1s. 


[)UEKETT. —LECTURES on EISEGLOGE. 


2 vols. 8vo. with 423 Engravings, ra 88. 6d. 


London: H. Reilliere, Publisher, 219, Regent-street, and 290, 


Broadway, New ¥ 





Just published, crown 8vo. price 1s. 


HE OXYMEL PROCESS in PHOTO- 
GRAPHY, > the Use of Tourists ; including the Collodion 
roeess, the best Methods of Lt em and a Chapter on the 
Preservation sf Fp reoneateso Pict 
HILIP H. DEL ,AMOTTE, F.8.A. 
Proteanor of Drawing in King’s College, London. 
Illustrated with a few Woodeuts by the Author. 
Dy the aid of Oxymel, Collodion Plates may be kept sensitive 
fa month or more. This new process is therefore especially 
f biapted for travellers. 
London: Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 





Just published, Second Edition, 1s. ; per post, 1a. 2d. 


ip RACTICAL PHOTOGRAPHY, on Glass 
and Paper: a Manual containing simple Directions for the 
Production of Portraits and Views by the Agency of Light, in- 
lading the Collodion, Albumen, Calotype, Waxed Paper, and 
Positive Paper Processes. To which is “ey a oe on the 
pened of Taking Stereoscopic Pictures ; also one on 
ce their Causes and Remedies.’ By GHARLES A. LONG 
ublished by Bland & Long, Photographic Apparatus Makers 
bd Operative Chemists, 153, Ficet-street, aon 





METEOROLOGY. 
NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA'S 


PATenT MAXIMUM and MERCURIAL 
MINIMUM THERMOMETER’ 


the onty Instruments of the kind adapted for Nienansiishiin to 
India and the Colonies,—with reference to which the following 
TESTIMONIALS are submitted :-— 

COPY. 

“ As regards your Patent Maximum Thermometer, it acts ad- 
mirably, and leaves scarcely anything to be desired. Tt has never 
been out of order during the four years I have had it in constant 
use at the Observatory, an does not seem possible to put it out 
of order, except by, * enionaniton of the instrument. 

(Signed) James GuaisHER, F.K.S, Secretary, R.M.S,” 
Copy from the Report of the KEW COMMITTEE of the 
BRITISH ASSOCIATION, 1953-4. 

“ The very Le gee a of Messrs. Negretti & Zambra 
has one quality which. s durability, PLACES IT ABOVE 
EVERY OTHER FORM ov MaxincM THERMOMETER, for when once 
well constructed it can NEVER GET OUT OF ORDER,”—the observer 
having first satisfied himself as to its correctness, may EVER AFTER- 
WARDS USE IT WITH CONFIDENCE, relying that his register will 
not be interrupted by any of those annoyances to which he may 
have been accustomed in other forms of this Instrument. 

Pan = aay “ inion your Maximum Thermometer, as 
it beco: | known, will monnete ous other. 
The ineselb ty of ‘the ndex getting. out of ee how much 
soever the instrument may agitated, will ways give it ws 

preference over every other Maximam Taeonee wit 
moveable Index. n Drew, F.R.A.S.” 
nome -—— & ZAMBRA, aguae for DR. MOFE ATT’S OZO- 

eae & pera Meteorological Instrument Makers 
to H.R.H. Prince Albert; the Royal Observatory, Greenwich ; 
the Meteorological Society; the Admiralty ; the Hon. Board of 
Ordnance ; Board of Trade; the Observatories at Kew, Toronto, 
Wastinate, ane *i Victoria. 


























ceived the ontyY Prize Mepat awarded for 
Meteorological TEnatrnunenth, London, 1851; and an Honourable 
Mention at Paris, 1855. 
NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA, 11, HATTON-GARDEN, LONDON. 
CHROMATIC MICROSCOPES.— 
The COUNCIL 5 of me | GREAT EXHIBITION 
1851, an 
FIRST-CLASS MEDAL of the FRENCH EXPOSITION 
of 1855, have been awarded to 
SMITH & BECK, 
“ For the excellence of their Microscopes.” 
An Illustrated Pamphlet fully describing 
their EDUCATIONAL MICROSCOPE, price 102. 
forwarded on receipt of six postage stamps. 

Also will shortly be published, Complete Descriptions of their 
Five other more expensive Microscopes. 

A CATALOGUE for MARCH, 1856, to be had on application. 

6, CoLEMAN-STREET, LONDON. 
ee eee PAPER, carefully prep pared 
THOMAS, Chemist, &c., 10, Pall Mall. vps 
Shilling’ tas Quires of this <7 put up in suitable cases for 
posting, can be had on receipt o ey ae by stamps or post- 

office order, to RICHARD W, THO 
HOTOGRAPHY. — Gratis. — Mr. THomas’s 
enlarged Paper of Instructions for the Use of his prepara- 
tion of cay ones Xylo-Iodide of Silver,” sent free on receipt of 
two semen or gr postage 5 or may be had bound on receipt of sixteen 
stamps.— Tuomas, Chemist, &., 10, Pall Mall. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS, 
APPARATUS, anp LENSES. 
R. W. THOMAS, Cuemist, &c.,10, Patt Matt, 
, Bole Le, fh. «. the XYLO-IODIDE of SILVER, and 
Chemicals and Apparatus, 
BR wocnnn + ied ‘“- IODIDE of SILVER.—This important 
tographic preparation is extensively used at = ae Fmpeogre- 
phic Establishments. Its re orn ew is universal a know ledged. 

‘estimonials from the best phers and principal scientific 
men of the day weg pote eden’ baie hitherto no preparation 
has been d niformly such perfect pe 
tures, combined with. ee test rapidit of action. Free 
spots, stains, or any otherkind of blemish. In all cases whire.s a 
quantity is required, the two solutions may be had at wholesale 
price in ee yey bottles ; in which state it may be kept for years, 
and oxpeecee toany climate. Full instructions for use ciatis, 
CAUTION. = bottle isstamped with a red ee bearing my 
pemornt ot RICHARD THOMAS. mist. 10, Pall 

— eit which is felony. CNITRATE 0 SILVER 
for the above preparation may be always Of tained of 
Tuomas, pend nate, at a cost little more than the price of 
ingredients used.—CRYSTAL V. H, PREPARED FROM THE 
FINEST AMBER. The valuable Varnish, for protecting Negative 
Pictures, does not require the application of any heat to = plate. 
The coating will be found free from stickiness, hard, and trans- 
parent. It dries immediately.—H Y PO-COLOURING BATH, for 
rendering the Positives on Paper ax and rich in colour. ‘In- 
structions for Use Gratis.—CYA EN SOAP, for removing all 
kinds of Photographic Stains. The genuine is made only by the 
inventor, and is secured with a red label, bearing this signature 
and address, RICHARD W. THOMAS, Chemiat, No. Pall 
Mall, Manufacturer of Pure Photographic Chemicals ooh A 
paratus. And —_ be procured of all respectable Chemists, x 
at 18. 38. 6d. each, through Messrs. awe, 67, St. 
aui’s Gcetbert and Messrs. Barclay & Co. 95, Farringdon- 
street, Wholesale Agents. 
HOTOGRAPHY.—Messrs. T. OTTEWILL 
. Wholesale, Retail and Export PHOTOGRAPHIC 
APPARATUS Manufacturers, Charlotte-terrace,Caledonian-road, 
ondon, to inform the Trade and Public generally, that they 
have erected extensive Workshops adjoining their former Shops, 
and having now the largest Manufactory in England for the ma’ é 
of Cameras, they are enabled to execute with despatch any orders 
they may be favoured with.—The Materials and  Warinancitp of 
the first class, Their Illustrated Catalogue sent free on appli- 
cation. 
OSS’S PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAIT and 
LANDSCAPE LENSES.—These Lenses give correct defi- 
nition at the centre and margin of the picture, and have their 
visual and chemical acting foci coincident. 
m.... Exhibition Jurors’ Report, p. 274. 
wecpenes lenses for Portraiture having the greatest 
ar. yet produced, by procuring the coincidence of the chemi- 
cal, actinic, and visual ra: rays. Thespherical aberrationis also very 
carefully corrected, both in the central and oblique pencils. 

“ Mr. Ross has exhibited the best Camera in the Behihition. It 
is furnished with a double achromatic object-lens, about 3 inches 
in aperture. There is no stop, the field is flat, and the image very 
perfect up to the Cn niore 


es sent upon application 
A. ROSS, 2, re buildings, High Holborn, 





OCKIN'S OPERATOR'S NEGATIVE 
ODION is unsurpassed in sensitiven 
price 12s. per 20 oz. exclusive of bottles. a 
POSITI LLODION unequalled in sengitiveness and 
ant detail, 6d. Pye 88. 6d. per 20 oz. 
ALBUMENIZED PAPER, 17) by 11, $8. per quire; Waxed 
Lmber Varnish, 128. per pound ; Crystal do., 4a. : both 
imm = aos artificial —Lenses and Ap- 
peretees of a own ure,— Pure Chemicals. 
IN’S ‘PRACTICAL Busts on PHOTOGRAPHY. 


hist Baion ey ‘Operativ ‘Coen Gen stree 
ra! - i » 
ter-square, London yn 289, S 7 a sake — 


COMMERCIAL LIFE ASSURANCE 


9, NEW BRIDGE STREST. Blackfriars, London, 
For LIVES, ANNUITIES, LOANS, and ENDOWMENTS. 
ALFRED T. JAY, Manager. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1838, 


[TERNATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, for Life Assurance, Survivorships, Annuities, 
Endowments, &c. Capital, 500,0007. Income, 90,0002, per annum. 
No charge for Policy stamps.—Chief Office, 142, Strand. 
EDMOND 8. SY MES, Chairman. 


HE GENERAL LIFE and re > 

ANCE COMPANY, Established 1837. by 

special Act of Parliament, 62, KING WILLIAM STREEN, 
NDON. Capital, One Million. 


neue ae Oe Directors. 
rge Bousfie rles 
Thomas Challis, peg Ala, MP. James Pi 
Jacob George Co; *3 homas 
J h ey 

Rt.B 
Edvard 


The MICH AELMAS Fire Renewal Receipts are now ready, and 
may be had onapplication at the head officeof the Company, or of 
any of its + Agents Creaghout the countr 

Mage . explosion of Gas made good by the Company. 

IN THE LIFE DEPARTMENT ,Four-rirtus of the Profits 
divisiblet by the Company's Deed of 
and the Company transacts all chy relating to Life Assur- 
ances, Deferred Annuities, and Family Endowments, on t 
— terms consistent with sound principles and public 

No charge for STAMPS on LIFE ASSURANCE POLICIES. 

LOANS granted on personal security, and the deposit ofa Life 
Policy to be effected by the borrower. ¥ ee 

To all Agents, Solicitors, Auctioneers, and Surveyors, liberal 
allowance is made. By Order of the Board, 


THOMAS PRICE, Secretary. 


NION ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
(FIRE—LIFE—ANNUITIES). 
Enatitubes, a tn the reign of Queen ay.» A.D. 1714, 
ill, and 70, Baker-street, London 
2, Roya I ‘Bxchange buildings—The Offices in 
rohi fy A rebuilding. 
DIRECTORS. 


J.REMINGTON MILLS, Esq., Chairman, 
HENRY ALDWIN SOAMES, Esq., Deputy-Chairman, 
James Bentley, Esq. J ohn Paynter, Esq. 
Thomas Bodley, Esq. John Rogers, "Esa. 
Daniel Britian, Esq. Henry Kutt, 
Nichol ay harrin, si, Esq. meer Smith, Esq. 
8. Preston Chi isq. 
Wiiliam. <i 
Thomas M 
ohn > ey P| 
The LIF B BOR ts of ee mean 1855, of four-fifths of ‘the profits 
of the LIFE DEPART been bey declared, and (with 
the exception of a reserve oe a 0 accumu wards 
the next Bonus of 1£62) is payable wes Send with the sum insured. 
The Directors beg to state that, by a recent change in the regu- 
lations of this S ronet the assured realize the advantages of 
MUTUAL OFFICES by sharing the profits (with the ee 
of one-fifth as a small compensation for the necessary guarantee 
and oon free from the liability incurred by the members of Mutual 


mulated inpented capital now amounts to upwards of 


ONE MILLION ste 
“fHomas ways} Joint-Secretaries. 
*y* Fire Policies due on Michaelmas-day are payable before 
October 14th. 


UN FIRE OFFICE, Esrasuisuep 1710, 
Threadneedle-street ; Craig’ e-court, rns and No. 
40, Wigmore-street, Cay "ion 

















Wilson, E: 8Q. 








Temporary Ofices: " 





Mana 
William R. Hamilton, Esa, Chairman. a de nee, 
Charles Bell Ford, Esq. Deputy-C 
The Right Hon. William | Felix ern Eee. 
Beresford, M. Henry Francis shaw Lefevre, 
Hon. P. ‘Pleydell Bouverie. Esq. 
Heury Littledale, Esq. 


Harry Chester, Esq. 
Samuel Pepys ockerell, Esq. {George Warde — Esa. 
Brice Pearse, 


Raikes Currie, Esq. M. P ~ ho 
John Drummond, Esq. Charles Richard Pole, Esq. 
Russell Ellice, Esq. Lambert Pole, Esq. 
Cal liam Franks, Esq Charles ken. 2, 
t. H. G. Hamilton, R. N. bey! Rich, Esq. M P. 
Jo pa h Hoare, Esq. hn Shepherd 
Sir James Weir Hogg, Bt., M.P. dhaude George Thoraton, Esq. 
All persons insured in this Office, the Premiums on whose 
Policies fall due at the Michaelmas Quarter, are hereby reminded 
to pay the said Premiums, either at the Offices in Threadneedle- 
street; Craig’s-court, Charing Cross; at No. 40, Wigmore-street, 
Cavendish-square ; or to the Agents in the Country, on or before 
the 14th day of October, 1856, when the fifteen days, allowed b; 
this Office, over and above the time for which they are insured, 
will expire. 
Insurances may be made for more years than one by asingle 
payment, and in such cases there will be a discount allowed on the 
premium and duty for every year except the first. 


RATES OF PREMIUM. 
Srconp Crass. 
28. 6d. per cent. 


Tuirp Ciass. 
4s. 6d. per cent. 


First Crass. 
1s. 6d. per cent. 
Farming Stock may now be insured at 48. per ae if sovenee to 
a fair value, and situate in a district free from Incendiari 
This pe ne web — rs = FiesgnCpemtetes.cne the Rates 
are regulated by the nature of the risks, 
The Duty paid to Government by the Sun Fire Office in 1855 
caoentel to 198,382%, 
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0 , 
RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE COM- UARDIAN FIRE AND LIFE N ORWICH Le le Ps INSURANGE N 15 
B PANY 1. , Rrincee inet Bank, London. ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
ished August 1, 1887. No. 11, Lombard-street, London. The business of the PI sa aie 64,000,0002,, and, owing 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 4 Vict. cap. 9. Directors. the liberality with which its engagements have been perfo: 
Divestore FRANCIS HART DYKE, Esq. Chairman is sapidiy increcsing. The Duty poll te Gowrament Se eae 
Major-General Alexander, Blackheath Park, Chairman, HENRY HULSE BERENS, Esq. Deputy-Chairman. 565%; Bt 5,130/., and the amount Insured on Farming 8toq, 


t 149, Fenchurch-street. ness 
Some evingfon, Boy a” Neckinger Mills, Bermondsey, John Dixon, + Fee char, Bart. Stewart Marjoribanks E Esa. Returns of Three Fifths of the Profits are periodically made t) § st, Somerset 


Sir W. M. T. sq. M ical, Turrs 

p AS — Esq. Be Bhadwell sad Twickenham. sir Walter &. F ‘arauhi ar. B bart, Rowlan id Mitch ell Esa. Parties i pamering, who have ley time to time received sums Compasses 

Millis Coventry, Esa., At ne court, Lombard-street. John. Harvey, "les. gies Henry eee Bsa. The Rates of Premium are in no case higher than those chargy Watches 61 

John ig as Le 80, Co £ 1. Princes atrest, Bank. Henry R. NAT Ty ‘Esa. by the other principal Offices making no returns to their Insurey 

 Uhedier, Bea, f, Tokenhouse yard pte i Zor, Zreepetase ala to the Goole ORew Barreraeal rey 
. 5 ° o . + . rw! a nt, ars, 

H. L. Sm sa, Boot Commons. John Loch, Esq. Henry Vigne, Esq. eres ow Bridge-strect, onday, ‘A MO 


landing C worm Dellenden a Esq., 8, Old-square, Lincoln’s a 
ae aaa NATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION} °; Basent 
Solicitors—Messrs. M‘Leod & & Stenning, 16, London-street, A. W. Robarts, Esq. | bat A tanh oe Esq. 48, GRACECHURCH-STREET, LONDON, sti BET: ¢ 


Fenchurch-street. Lewis Loyd, Jun. Esq. John Henry Smith, Esq. “ 
—M. Dimetels. Taeuets Fowlers & Barnard, ; a FOR MUTUAL ASSURANCE ON LIVES, ANNUITIES,& atents hav 
Bankers—Messrs. Drowett, George Keys, Esa. Secretary.—Samuel Brown, Esq. Actuary. Shirclied ciaciesa Abie of Pa ni ant seloting to Btlendly Holland. 7 














LIFE DEPARTMENT.—Under the provisions of an Act of size and bee 
€ ah aie of Soman Rais 8 of Pr emium, especially useful to | pa yjiament, this Company now offers to future Insurers Four-fi = etnes. wound up u 
“Halforedit Rates, whereby half the Premium only is payable p Band = ye. re Kanes reaper ee or a Low Rate of Pre- Directors. H every dag a 
during the first seven year e next division of Profits will bedeclared in June,1860, when Chairman—SAMUEL HAYHURST LUCAS, Esq. tion is | 
viously ‘petunia at Bixty, or at death if occurring pre- all Participating Policies a ae re least one Deputy-Chairman—CHARLES LUSHINGTON, Esq. 168. ; Golc 
havi Tristmas, 1859. e allowed to share in the Profit John Bradbury, E sa. Ro obert Ingham, Esq. M.P, i 
chil rphine’ Endowment Branch aflording the means of Child | , At the Five Divisions of Profits made by this Company, the | Thomas Castle, bert Sheppard, Esa. Bf PJENN. 
an Annuity, to commence at the death of the Parent. — poversionaxy jonuses adde William Miller Christy, Esa. Esa. 


3,000 John Felt 
BRITANNIA MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCIATION, At Christmas 1854 the A n for tedtoupwards | Gparies Gilpin’ ewe Chatee Whethoes tinea, J, BENN 
Empowered by Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent. of 4,240,0007., the Income from the ‘life Branch in 1854 was more Physici G 
than 200,0002., and the Life Assurance Fund (independent of the ysicians 
| Se divided ae a —_ erin Sattatiatinen een, Guarantee Capital): exceeded 1,700.00 ook, sisi ieee J.T. Conquest, MD. F.L.8. | Thomas Hodgkin, M.D, 
remiums computed for 0 xtra Premiums required for the nee Gold 
Half-Credit Assurances on a new plan, peculiarly advantageous | past and West Indies, the British Colonies, and the northern Bankers—Messrs. Poowm, 5 ae & Oo. 5 a of Englani Bilve 


solicit 
to ee tie inst Ann nnual General Meeting a reduction of 30 per cent. pate of the United States of America, have been materially Consulting Actuary—Charles Ansell, Esq. F.R.S. 


was made in the current year’s premium on all participating | “[N VALID LIVES.—Persons who are notin such soundhealth Abstract ofthe REPORT of the Directors for 1855 :— 
Policies. as would enable them to insure their Lives at the Tabular Pre- The number of Policies — ensnprd = —— t 
) | (Murvat.) miums may havetheir Livesinsured at Extra Premium Assuring the sum of.. eee 112 27£549;449 "9 Boprzes who 
(PRoPainraRy. | ~ LOANS granted on life policies to the extent of their values, Annual Premiums thereon . ecoee ae 8 @ yill find an 
Whole | Half rovided such policies shall have been ae art . sufficienttimeto | Policies issued from ae it of the I ti a very mode 
Prem. re-| Annual | Yearly |Quarterly have attained in each case @ value not under in December, 1635 .. seeeeecsccescesseeecscoescoescee IM BENNETT 
mainder) Age. Pre- | Pre- Pre- SIGNMENTS of POLICIES— Written “Notices of, received | Policiesnowinforce ............cccscscccecseccsescces 
of Life. | mium. * mt. . registered. Annual Income From Premiums 























| ] 
| Yrs} Mos.| & 8. d@.| £8 d.| £. made for Policy ment allowed). £189,955 15 2 
lal ee ee NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that Fire Policies which ex- | Ditto: From Interest on invested |. 
6 | 3710 pire at Mishesimes sanet be renewed within Sfteen days at thie Capisa * —_ £239,763 13 
ice, or with r. ames s-street, corner 0: a. bd Tt 
a eB e Mall; or with the Company's Agents throughout the Kingdom, gg eT returned to Members in abatement of £240,134 01 | BH Manufac 
E. R. FOSTER. Resident Director. otherwise they become void. eucual of Bonuses added to sums assured .... £126,564 4 = 
ANDREW FRANCIS, Secretary. Losses caused by Explosion of Gas are admitted by this Company. ‘Amount paid in claims by Death from the com- . , LKIN 
Balance ofr of the ———- 3 : £525,851 191) ELEC 
Special Notice.—Third Division of Profits. lance of receiptsoverthedisbursementsinthe | 4.» MBMITHS, B 
Inereasing the’ Capital Stock’ ‘of the’ Tnstite- highest Class 
‘ ‘ - n to f --£1,211,049 7 @Paris Exhil 
p yo last division ‘of surplus ‘profits made ‘up to Nov. 20, 1gggHonour, as 1 
Tue unusual success which has attended the cautious yet energetic | ,,Atthelsst division of surplus profits made up to Nov. 20, Il warded 
operations of this Company has enabled the Directors to add Reversionary Bonuses to Policies on the participating class, ofp ene eet ny | ae eh , Xe sapumask to tied tis 
averaging nearly 2 per cent. per annum on the sum insured, or from 30 to 100 per cent. on the Premiums paid. ner from 50 to 7. Sper cent. * a amount of premiums recei t 
Parties insuring with this Company do not incur the risk of Copartnership, as is the case in Mutual Offices. during the preceding five y Pe REGE eo 
r he next Division of Burplus Profits will be made up tod Tr £1 
Established nearly a Quarter of a Century. 20th November next year (1857), and Persons effecting Ass “he 
nee the 20th of November next, will be entitled t to one Ye 2 iatnes 
rontits. 
Annual Income upwards of £125,000. Sismbers whose premiams fall dae on thet of O#ob My Fr 1 F 
» 4,4 3 9 3 i = reminde a ey must be paid wi in 30 ays Irom at 
ee. rr tt Sa oe as at 31st December, 1855, amounted to 566,124/. 2s. 6d., invested in Govern The Directors’ Heport for 1865 may be obtained cn applicall IMPE 


Sept. 17, 1856. JOSEPH MARSH, SecretarMCASH and | 
nCHUBD & 
UNITED KINGDOM LIFE. ASSURANCE EDSTEADS BATHS, aND Lampe’) 
Lamps, Baths, and Metallic Bedsteads. The stock of eachi 1) RESS 
8, WATERLOO-PLACE, PALL Matt, LONDON. once the largest, newest, and most varied ever submitted to ESTA 
CHAS. DOWNES, Esq., Chairman. bended to make his establishment the most distinguished intifthe finest sy 
HON. FRANCIS ‘SCOTT, MP., one country. ASES, Wo 
Shower Baths, from mee the 6d. to £5 15s. each. 
Tiamps (Modetatenr), ? 0d. to £6 68. each, om aun 
' UTLERY WARRANTED. —The most vai Leo! 
Accumulated Life Premiums, | ESTABLISHED | Annual Life Revenue, Assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, all Hooking Ga 
2 are remunerative only because of the largeness of the sales. nd sound 
£11 693. ivory-handled Table Knives, with tah ahedidexs, lls. per do ul i ran 
All the benefits of Life Assurance are offered by this Company to their fullest extent, combined | 4s, per pair; larger sizes, from 19s. to 26s. per dozen ; extra 
pa Ob 328. St , with silver ferrules, 373. to 50s.; white "bone 
- - 7 - - oar ii eS, 7 1 , 68. ; Carry 

ABSOLUTE SECURITY THAT THE SUM STIPULATED IN THE POLICY WILL BE FORTHCOMING black b horn Table Kuived 7s aa Kates ty na 
WHEN DUE. Table ‘Steels, from 18. each. The 1 largest Stock in existence ()SLER 

The Company being Proprietary, specially empowered by Royal Charter and Act of Parliament, the assured have | the new Plated Fish Carvers. hexion with 

no mutual liability, while they receive NINE-TENTHS or NINETY PER CENT. of the PROFITS. E PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for SIL VEpplshed 1807. 

nen ago by WILLIAM 8. BURTON, when PLATED by the pal nd el 
three years’ share thereof. of Messrs. Elkington & Co., is beyond all comparison the very Dmamentel 
> usefully or ornamentally, as by no possible test can it bedi 

pany s Office, guished from real silver. Fiddle or Thread or LASS 
Table Spoons and Forks, per doz. 388, .... 48% .... 608 BAKER: $1 

ES OEE EA tee oe OTT ee Dessert ditto and ditto’ > B08. 1... B58, 1... 498 fmchoicest Stoc 

a - BHOW-ROO 

eondeont—€ ¥ Y Tea and Coffee Sets, Cruet, ‘and Liqueur Frames, Waiters, © 

President—HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF ROXBURGHE, K.T. alan %. cs sous eae ates ae ORGE 

LONDON BOARD. CHEMICALLY PURE NICKEL NOT PLATED. ocastix 
Fiddle. Thread. Kis befteshing a. 


Medical Fees _— by the Company, and no charge will be (after seducting 33,3481. abate- paris 
imps. L 





d. 
6 | 
a 
0} 
3 














WILLIAM §. BURTON has SIX LAR Fields, Wols 
COMPANY. ROOMS devoted exclusively to the SEPARATE DISPLAY 
ublic, and marked at prices proportionate with those thal DENHALL 
By order, . MACINTYRE, Secretary. Bedsteads, from .......... -.128, 6d. to £12 08. each rticles of ul 
falbe ot ther kinds at ities oame rate.) " 
NORTH BRITISH INSURANCE, PureCoindinrerrneesnn ie pra, fee | 
ranted, is on SALE at WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S, at prices# ite di 
£621,437. | 1809. 
esserts to match, 10s. ; if to balance, 1s. per dozenextra ; C: 
with the first great requisite of an Assurance Office, viz. :— Kniv per dozen ; Desserts, bs. 6d. ; Carvers, 28. 3d. perfi@Established 
Plated Dessert Knives and Forks, in cases and otherwise, LUST} 
Seven Years’ Prorirs will be distributed in 1859, and participating Life Policies, if effected immediately, will secure —The REAL NICKEL SILVER, introduced, 20 he 
‘ . P er ing 
Forms OF Proposat and all necessary information may be obtained on application at the Com- article next tdsterling silver that can be employed as such, diffrith despatc 
Old Silver Brunswick King’ 
No. 4, NEW BANK BUILDINGS, LOTHBURY, LONDON. Pattern. Pattern, Patten 
Tea ditto IRS,» inives re Plain figures 
by the patent process. 
SIR PETER LAURIE, Auperman, Chairman. Table Spoons and Forks, per doz 128... 288, 


y wei D t ditt« d ditto os 20 . & 
JOHN I. GLENNIE, Ese., Deputy-Chairman. a... ae 
GEORGE BISHOP, Jun. Esq. JOHN CONNELL, Es The late additions to these ‘extensive premises (already by 
. | S Srna dies y the largest in E ), f such a ch he enti 
WILLIAM BORRADAILE, Esq. PETER NORTHALL LAURIE, Esq. Eight Houses fs devoted to the display of the most magus 
ARCHIBALD COCKBURN, Esq. | R. P. PRICHARD, Esq. stock of GENERAL HOUSE IRONMONGERY (includ 
™ Cutieny, Micheal 7 Bint Socks, Baths, Brushes, kc 5) 
ALEXANDER DOBIE, Esq., LaNcaster-PLace, Solicitor. hangtagel, co erseuged ta Sixters Large Shot “ooms ss 
JOHN WEBSTER, M.D. F.R.S., Physician. wi ee 


ROBERT STRACHAN, Esq. Secretary. Illustrated ogg a —— post) free. 
Bankers—UNION BANK OF LONDON: iad, 38000, PERRYS PLAGE, Leclon. Betablished ISM* their ‘Sie 





and 4, 5,and6, PERRY'S: SPLAGE, a Pay Established 18 
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T D ENT, 61, STRAND, and 34 and 35, 
« ROYAL EXCHANGE, Chronometer, Watch, and Clock 
Maker, by one, to the Queen and Prince Albert, sole 
successor to the late E. J. Dent in all his patent rights and busi- 
ness at the above Sho s,and at the Clock and Compass Factory, 
st Somerset Wharf, Maker of Chronometers, Watches, 110 
mical, Turret, and other Clocks, Dipleidosco es, and Pa tent Shi 8” 
Compasses, used on board Her Majesty’s Yacht. Ladies’ Go 
Watches, § guineas; Gentlemen's, 10 guineas. Strong Silver Lever 
Watches, 61. 68. ; Church Clocks, with Compensation Pendulum, 
851 





E PERFECT EIGHT-DAY WATCH.— 

A MOST IMPORTANT INVENTION.—L. MESURE & 

C0., Patentees of the Eight-day Watch, 12, KING WILLIAM. 
STREET, Charing Cross, beg respectfully to announce that they 
have suceeeded in perfectingan EIGHT-DAY WATCH, for which 
cote have been obtained in England, France, Belgium, and 
olland. These sound English W atches, which do not exceed in 
size and price the ordinary Watches now in use, require to be 
yound up only once a week with three turns of the key, instead 
of every day with six or seven turns, thus greatly diminishing 
the wear upon the works. Warranted to go correctly. n in- 
tion Silver Levers, four holes jewelled, from 
568. 3 Gold Levers, four holes jewelled, from 16 guineas. 








FISHER’ S DRESSING CASES; 
FISHER’S NEW DRESSING BAG; 
FISHER’S seeanee AUS, and TRAVELLING BAGS; 
88, STRAND. 
Giateoess post free. 


EAL & SON’S NEW ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE ee ee ns and Prices of 150 different 
Articles of BEDROOM FURNITURE, as well as of 150 Bedsteads, 
and Prices of ever p oe ea of Bedding. Sent free by post.— 
HEAL & SON, Bedstead, Bedding, ana Bedroom Furniture Manu- 
facturers, 196, Tottenham-court-roai 


a ARKING LINEN MADE EASY.—The 

Pen Superseded.—The most easy, permane.t, and best 
method of marking Linen, Silk, Cotton, Coarse Towels, Books, 
&c., so as to prevent the Ink biottin = a B pease of its 
washing > is with CULLETO ECTRO- 
SILVER PLATES. Any person ty a. can —Initial Plate, 
1s.; Name Plate, 2s.; Set of Numbers, 28.; Crest, 5s.; with direc- 
tions, sent post free’ to an part of the Kingdom on recei J = 
stamps by the Inventor an Bole Patentee, T. CULLETON, 2, 
Acre, exactly one door from St. Martin’s-lane.—N.B. To prevent 
imposition, it is necessary to copy the address. 











o> PRESENTATION WATCHES. 
65, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 
J. BENNETT has just 4 a very choice selection of 
fon and SILVER WATCHES 
PRESENTATION WATCHERS, 
lst Class. 2nd Class. 


Gold a Guineas. 30 Guineas. 
Silver 2 


3rd Class. 
a Guineas. 


15 
| Every Watch "skilfully Examined, "Timed, ont its ‘Performance 


“Having been manufactured for the express purpose of Presen- 
tation, every Watch has received special attention, so that PuBLic 
Bopizs who desire to present a valuable and lasting Memorial 

vill find an unfai'ing Time-keeper and an elegant Work of Art, at 
a very moderate price. Gvuld Chains to suit. 

BENNETT’S WATCH MARS F/ — 65, CHEAPSIDE, 

LONDON. 





ARIS FIRST-CLASS and LONDON PRIZE 
MEDALS, 
WATHERSTON & BROGDEN, 
GOLDSMITHS AND JEWELLERS. 
Manufactory, 16, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London. 


LKINGTON & Co. PATENTEES of the 
ELECTRO- rare. MANUFACTURING SILVER- 
THS, BRONZISTS, &c., beg to intimate that they have added 
0 their extensive Stock a large variety of New Designs in the 
ighest Class of Art, which have recently obtained for them at the 
Paris Exhibition the decoration of the Cross of the Legion of 
Honour, as well as the“ Grande Médaille d’Honneur” (the only 
one awarded to the trade). The Council Medal was also awarded 
0 them at the Exhibition in 1851, 
*Bach article bears their mark, E. & Co., under a Crown ; and 
icles sold as sp plated by Elkington’ 's Patent Process affords 


D0 eres of TOTRE lity 

REGE REET, and 45, MOORGATE-STREET, LON- 
DON; and ry their MANUFACTORY, NEWHALL-STREET 
BIRMINGHAM. —Estimates and Drawings sent free by post. 


Re-plating and Gilding as usual. 


HUBB’S LOCKS, with all the RECENT 
IMPROVEMENTS; STRONG FIRE-PROOF SAFES, 
ASH and DEED BOXES.—Complete Lists of Sizes and Prices 


may be pedo on yepplic cation. 

57, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London; 28, Lord- 
treet, Sircpests 16, Market-street, Manchester; and Horsley 
elds, W olverhampton, 


RESSING CASES.— At Mr. MECH’ Ss 
FABLISH MENTS, 112, REGENT-STREET, 4, LE 
DENHALL STR. and CRY STA L PALACE, are exhibited 
the finest specimens of British dS ny in DRESSING 
ES, Work Boxes, Writing Cases, Dressing Bags, and other 
rticles of utility or luxury. separate Fables, al for Papier- 
aché Manufactures and Bagatelle Ta ples, etc Cutlery, 
Razors, Scissors, Penknives, Strops, Paste. ipping Orders 
executed. The same prices charged at all eat att ments. 


a | OOKING GLASSES.—At NOSOTTI’S 

Manufactory may be seen the most extensive Assortment of 

Hi kine G Glasses and Gilt Decorations of every description. The 
bod taste displayed, the pure and crystal-like colour of the glass 
sound workmanship, must insure orders. Regilding, &c. in 

W its branches. Estimates and Book of Designs free. esr 

amed complete, plate 80in. by 50 in., 207. ; 70 by 50, 151. ; 60 by 48 
21, 108. ; 06 by 4 44, 91. 158.; 50 by 40, 77. 108.; 44 by 36, 52 158. ‘ 40 by 
BO, 41. 108. ; by "O4. 31. ee Every other article equally moderate. 
H tablished “en. —NOSOTTI’S, 398, 399, OXFORD-STREET ; 
B and 4, Great Chapel-street, Soho. 


AC SLERS’ TABLE GLASS, CHANDELIERS, 
LUSTRES, &c., 44, Oxford-street, ’ London, conducted in con- 
hexion with their Manufactory, Broad- “street, Birmingham. Esta- 
lished 1807. Richly cut and engraved Decanters in one variety, 
ine Glasses, Water Jugs, Goblets, and all kinds of Table Glass 
it exceedingly moderate prices. Crystal glass Chandeliers, of new 
nd elegant designs, for Gas or Candles. A large stock of Foreign 
Sag reery clase always on view. Furnishing orders executed 
espatc 

















LASS and CHINA.—PELLATT & CO. have 
on view at their large SHOW-ROOMS, Nos. 58 and 59, 

BAKERS: STREE AN-SQUARE, the Largest and 
hoicest Stock of Glise and China i in England, and all marked in 
plain figures, for cash MANU FACTORY “hy CHANDELIER 
SHOW-ROOMS, HOLLAND- STREET, BLACKFRIARS. 


| ORGET - ME- NOT.—BreEmpENBACH’S EVER- 
LAsTING Bouquet, FORGET-ME-NOT, presents a charm- 
ing combination of all’ the Spring Flowers known for their 





rm eshing as well as lasting odours. 


H. BREIDENBACH, 
PERFUMER TO THE QUEEN, 
1578, NEW BOND-STREET, 

Facing Redmayne’s. 


i R. ARNOTT'S SMOKE - CONSUMING 

RA’ GRATE, and SMOKE-CONSUMING COOKING aan 
Ue. = o- Weapon of which a First-Class Medal w: 

Rerded to F. E SON & CO. at the Paris. Exhibition, 

y means of ins. Grate smoky chimnies are avoided, and an eco- 

homy of from 40 to 50 per ce! of 


u 4 








in the 
sad continues to give areey satisfaction, nf is now manu- 
t thet dat Prices —— at 50s. To be seen in daily operation 
ir Show. 42, Poland-street, Oxford-street.—A Pro- 
us with testimonials sent on application, 





{LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
And pronounced by HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDKESS to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Sold by all Chandlers, ( Grocers, &e. &e. 


PPS’S COCOA.—This excellent Preparation 
is ~s in 11b. and 41b. packets, 1s. 6d. and 9d, 741b.in 
canister, 10s. 


JAMES EPPS, HOMEOPATHIC CHEMIST, 
17 adill 


0, Pice: iy; 
82, Old Broad-street, Clty 5 ~ a 
112, Great R 


EA & PERRINS’ WORCESTERSHIRE 
SAUCE imparts the most exquisite relish to Steaks, Chops, 
and all i Meat Gravies, Fish, Game, Soup, Curries, and Salad, 
and by its tonic and inv tgcruting properties enables the stomach 
to perfectly digest the foo aily use of this Sears and 
delicious Sauce is the best safeguard to health. Sold by the Pro- 
& Perrins, 19, Fenchurch-street, London, and 
68, Broad-street, Worcester; and also by Messrs. Barcla 
Sons, Messrs. Crosse & Blackwell, and other Vilmen and 
= London; and generally by the principal Dealers in Sauce. 
—N.B.To guard against imitations, see that the names of “ Lea. & 
Perrins” are upon the label and patent cap of the bottle. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—The admirers of this 
celebrated FISH SAUCE are particularly requested to 
observe, that none is genuine but that which bears the name of 
WILLLAM LAZEN BY on the back of each bottle, in addition to 
the front label used so many years, and signed ELIZABETH 
LAZEN BY, 6, Edwards-street, Portman-square, London. 


ATTRESSES.-TRELOAR’S COCOA-NUT 
FIBRE is the best substitute for Horse Hair, Doing Caan, 
durable, elastic, and very moderate in price.— Prize Medals 
awarded at the London, Paris, and ‘54 York Exhibi “ope i 
and every particular post free—T. TRELOAR, COCOA-NUT 
FIBRE MAN UFACTURER, 42, LUDGATES. HILL, LONDON. 


NO CHIMNEY WANTED 
FOR 


RICKETS’ 


ATENT CALORIFERE GAS STOVES 
in CHURCHES, HALLS, or SHOPS. 
For weer mF or any close apartment, a pipe can be 
tached to convey away the burnt air. 


RICKETS’ CHEAP GAS STOVE, 
Made of Sheet-iron, euitabiets for 4 # small Counting Houses, 
Bed-rooms, Cellars, &c. 


Manufactory, AGAR-STREET, Strand, London. 

















PRIZE MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION, 1855. 
METCALFE, BINGLEY & CO.’S New Pat- 


tern and Penetrating Tooth Brushes, Penetrating un- 
bleached Hair Brushes, we —_ and Cloth h Brushes, and 
enuine Smyrna Sponges; and every description of Brush, 

omb, and Beng beget the Toilet. The Tooth B search 
thoroughly between the divisions of the Teeth m, clean —— 
most effectually—the hairs never come loose. 0. are 
sole makers of the Oatmeal and Camphor, and Orris Root Soaps. 
sold in tablets (bearing their names and address) at 6d. each ; 0 
Metcalfe’s celebrated Alkaline Tooth Powder, $8. per box ; and of 
the New Bouquets.—Sole Establishment, 130p, and 131, Oxford- 
street, 2nd ani ard doors West from ioltewstrcet London. 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 


has now, in consequence of its marked superiority over pra 
other beep secured the confidence and almost pray ge eer 
serence of t jp reces eminent Medical Pract etitioners i in the trea 
ent of CON PTION, ONCH A coun, 
RHEUMA ATISM ASE | OF 
WabriNG nNEEAE uktuatte sed ah SthOSCLSUS 
and a oR 0 rT O 
AFFECTIONS. 


Its leading distinctive characteristics are: 

COMPLETE PRESERVATION OF ACTIVE AND ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES, 
INVARIABLE PURITY AND UNIFORM STRENGTH. 
ENTIRE FREEDOM FROM NAUSEOUS FLAVOUR AND AFTER-TASTE, 
RAPID CURATIVE EFFECTS, AND CONSEQUENT ECONOMY. 

Sold oniy in Imperial Hal: 
98.: capsuled and [abelled wie Aer ye hey tanop and sina? 
ture, WITHOUT WHICH NONE ARE GENUINE, by ANSA R. HAR FORD 


& Co., sole British Consi nees, sts Strand, Lond ‘ai a 
respectable Chemists an Drugg st ses om iaeeas 





RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
ITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is 


allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to be the most 
effective invention in the curative treatment of HERNIA. The 
use of u steel spring,so often hurtful in its is hereavoided:a 
soft bandage fing worn round oe body, while t: preqsieite resist- 
VEVEW attin is o Lo age by the M C-MAIN PAD and PATENT 
h so much ease ee poh. that it cannot be 

ces ay be worn duringsleep. A vy ny oe e circular ma 

be had, snd the Truss (which pas fail to fit) forwarded by post, 
on the circumference of the bod q. two inches below the hips, being 

sent to the Manufacturer, Mr. Wurre, 228, Piccadilly, London, 


FEAStic STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, &c. 
VARICOSE VEINS, and Lal cases of WEAKN ESS and 
SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRA 8, &c. They are porous, light 
in texture, and inexpensive, and on drawn on like an ordinary 
stocking. Price, from 78. 6d. to 168. each; postage 
MANUFACTORY, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


REY HAIR RESTORED to its ORIGINAL 
OUR with ease, yA and i gertainty, by the PATENT 
GALVANIC COMBS and B which are also an unfail- 
ing remedy for nervous Ban sn my ah all neuralgic affections, 
illustrated by post fort Why Hair Age @ eum 
gratis, or b 
peemeny, era 





by the P; c¢ Flesh Brushes, the 
most a and efficien t instrument extant. 
Patronined by the Faculty. (Offices) MHERRI NG, 32, Basing- 


hall-street ; and sold by Chemists and Perfumers of repute. 


NOW THYSELF.—The secret art of dis- 
covering the true CHA RACTEER of INDIVIDUALS from 

tee yegatarities of their Bat DW oo 
RIE COUPEL with: & 


startling 

anything hitherto attem 4 

themselves,” or any friend in whom they are interested, must 
send a specimen of their ar writing. stating sex and age, inclosing 
thirteen penny enet oupelle, 69, Castle-street, Uxford- 
street, London, —_ they will —* in a few da: 2 . minute detail 
of the Mental and Moral Qualities, Talents, Tastes, Affections, 
Virtues, &e. of the Writer, | — many other things hitherto un- 
suspected.—“ I am vr Zp the accurate description you have 

isa 








ENRY’S CALCINED MAGNESIA con- 
tinues to be mHOS an with the most scrupulous care and 
attention, by Messrs. T d WM. HENRY, eer 
Chemists, Manchester. It is sold in bottles, price 2s. 9d., or wit! 
glass stoppers at 4s, 6d., Stamp included, with full directions for 
= use, by their various ‘agents i in the Metropolis, and throughout 
e United Kingdom ; but it cannot be genuine unless their names 
a4 engraved on the Government Stamp, which is fixed over the 
cork or stopper of each bottle. 
Sold in Tendon, wholesale, by Messrs. Barclay & Sons, Farrin; 
don-street; Sutton & Co. Bow Churchyard ; Newber: & Sons, 
Edwards, Thos. Butler, St. Paul's Churchyard : and of most se the 
venders of the aaeee may be had a. authenticat ae, 
Stamp, H AROMATIC SPIRIT OF VIN GAR, the 
article on 0 i _&.. and the only genuine preparation of that 
article. 





GOOD FAMILY MEDICINE CHEST, 
with a prudent use, has saved many a life; and yet we 
poe | — tee x ht be improved upon, and reduced to a more 
cimaple S e some good compound, such as COCKLE’S 
IBILIOUS ‘PILLS, and we find that the desired end may be 
atained without scales and selente, eh little og com- 
partments and enchanted bottles, w: pers. Others 
might be used, but Cockle’s Pills, ast rented by nto Shousmnds of 
persons, and found to answer their purpose so well, may be set 
down as the best.—Observer. 


givens of myself.”— 
RD’s PURE FLUID MAGNESIA 


by the 
remedy 
As 





UPTURES EFFEOTUALLY CURED 
OUT A TRUSS.— DR. RKER’S_celebrated 

Tu protecied by three singe of Bogiand, France, and 

‘om its great success in private practice isnow made 

doer as apublic duty through the medium of the press. In 
every case of single or double rupture, in either sex, of any age, 
however bad or long standing, it is equally y aooltot effecting a 
cure in a few days, without saeonvenianes, hailed as & 
boon by all who have been to: with trusses. Sent post free 
to any part of the world, ‘with ‘instructions re use, on ie of 
108, 6d. by post-office o: a or msg poe by C LES B. ER, 
a as ey ee Be Holborn, Tendon Any i utringement of 
this t patent wi! rocee resi 
injunctle Chancellor. 





LDRIDGE’S BALM of COLUMBIA, 
acknowledged for the last eB i to be the most effectual 
roduced for restoring the Hair and promoting the growth 
ers and Moustaches has received seoeniy most distiu- 
guished patronage from the ladies for the feature it possesses in 
Pree soiling the most delicate head-dress or pone In bottl 
38. 6d., 68., and_1ls,—Wholesale and retail, 13, Wellington: 
North, Strand, London. 


A NOTHER CURE OF COUGH by 
DR. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS. 

r. J. Sergeant, Bookseller, Linton :—‘* Mr. Mitchell, of 
abington.s ares are vem pe for upwards of “ =e has 
been sufferi: oppression of 
been under t! the treatment of oar neighbeariny +t without 
receiving any benefit; but before he took half the contents of a 
small box of Dr. Locock’s Pulmonic Wafers, | he experienced almost 
Bealth, towhich Ke hed previously for s long period bem vastranger 

ea which he a yeeviens ‘or a long pe! a 
SERGEA Price 1s. 14d, 22. 9d. and 118 











—J. 
Sold by all Druggists. Also, they have an et taste. 











of the Lord Hie 
URES without physic) of CONSTIPATION, 
Indigest m (Dyspepsia), Figsuleney. Phlegm, all Nervous, 
Bilious, a Liver Complaints, Dysentery, Diarr' hoa, Acidity, 
Palpitation, Heartburn, eadaches Myewrie, 5 cura, Debility, 
Despondeney Cramps, Spasms, and. ae the 
mach, Fits, Cough, Asthma, Bron Goneuis ptione 
- Children’s Cunpigints by DU BARRY’S Sit lous R 
LENTA ARABICA FOOD. = restores peal h without purg- 
ing, inconvenience, 0: times its cost in 
er remedies. To the most tt cafeebled 'itimparts a healthy relish 
for lunch rs | dinner, and resto ang Do the ry 7 i 
uscu’ mende " 
Shorland es Garanbel Gatti, Wurzer, Ingram ; a 
et, foo Bod 20.00 — 000 other rerpecta 


art de 
sere. 30 94 


General Thomas 
‘io a 


ane te ee 
Ib. ca 

Regent-street =; Fortnum, 

x Sia ” 330, 0, Strand; ‘Abbis & Co. 60, Grace 


falar on eas ol. 118. 5 : 
2Ib, 42. 


Mason & Co. Toe) Plecadill 
church-street, 63 and 150, 





THE ATHENAUM N° 1510, Oor. 4, 5 
THE 


ALEXANDRE 3 
HARMONIUM Hh 
ned u™ 


SIX GUINEAS. 














ALEXANDRE & SON have made this Harmonium at the lowest price possible, to bring the 
Instrument within the means of every one. 


It is in an Oak Case, with Four Octaves, and is alike calculated for Private Houses and for Chapels, 
AND IS 


INDISPENSABLE TO THE SCHOOL ROOM. 


(The Srx Guinea Harmonium will be taken in Exchange for any of the more expensive description, without loss or diminution). 


] 


The I 
Cl 


AexanDRE & Son obtained the sole Medal of Honour at the Great Exhibition at Paris (1855). sBastO: 


delivered 
Their Harmoniums have been pronounced the best by The Cl 


ROSSINI, AUBER, ADAM, THALBERG, LISZT, &c., ae 


AND BY THE PROFESSORS OF THE Divinity. 


CONSERVATOIRE DE PARIS. Divinity 


Divinity 
and 





THE MORE EXPENSIVE HARMONIUMS RANGE FROM 
10 to 55 GUINEAS. 
THESE ARE BROUGHT TO THE GREATEST PERFECTION, ARE ALIKE CALCULATED FOR THE 


CHURCH OR DRAWING ROOM, 


cursions 
a6 45 The Ri 


ACCOMPANIMENT TO THE VOICE OR PIANOFORTE. aia 





Messrs. CHAPPELL have just received a number of ALEXANDRE'S celebrated 


HARMONIUM PIANOFORTES, 


Which combine the excellencies of both Instruments. The two can be used in combination by the same performer, or each Instrument is perfect in itsd 
Price from Forty to One Hundred and Twenty Guineas. 


Class giv 
the Univ 








AN IMMENSE STOCK OF 


PIANOFORTES 


BY THE BEST MAKERS, 
From TWENTY GUINEAS upwards, which can be thoroughly recommended and Warranted. 


MESSRS. CHAPPELL & CO. have just opened a number of 
NEW ROOMS FOR INSTRUMENTS, 


Enabling the Purchaser to select a Pianoforte or Harmonium from the 
LARGEST STOCK IN LONDON, 
AND TO TRY THE MERITS OF THE VARIOUS MAKERS SIDE BY SIDE. 





Fuut Descriptive Lists or HAaRMoniuMs, AND OF PIANOFORTES, WILL BE SENT ON APPLICATION TO 


CHAPPELL & CO,, 
50, NEW BOND-STREET, and 13, GEORGE-STREET, HANOVER-SQUARE. 


BSE Ca aN Cr nating Ree rae aon cee erat ar 
iJ jo Ay on-stree or’ inthe said county, Publisher, a’ 0. in Wellington-s' ree 0) > @Dd 60. y 100, ers an ewsvenders.—Agents: forScor 
essrs. Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh ;—for Inetanp, Mr. John Robertson, Dublin.—Saturday, October 4, 1856, “ 








